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here are stars in the sky 


as well as thunder and lightning 


There is goodwill in the hearts of men 

at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 
—a deep desire for friendship between nations — a 
determination to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 
along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 
thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason — and 
threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 
heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there — stars of Hope, 
of Faith, of Love— now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 

— now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
strength that will not be denied. »« May these stars 

be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 

May they light the path to peace. 

That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 


CHRISTMAS 1961 + BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written fourteen years ago. 
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Both the banking industry 
and the insurance industry 
look to the Scarborough man 


for unbiased and... 


rofessional 
] ] Because the banking business is different from 
anh all other businesses, its risks are different. 
There is one man in your 


insurance 


l izes in these banking risks. He is the 
coun Sse Scarborough man. He is trained in 
the banking business and its insurance requirements. He counsels and 

insures no other business but banks. He is not hired as 

a seller. We pay him a counselor’s salary, not a 

salesman’s commission. His “sell’’ is in the 


soundness of his recommendations. 


SCARBOROUGH 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY / BANK INSURANCE SINCE 1919 / FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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In This Issue 


A Tall Tax Tale That’s True 


ny interesting item in the BANKING Christmas package you’ve just opened 
is acommentary by Dr. Charls E. Walker, executive vice-president of The 
American Bankers Association. Addressing the A.B.A.’s National Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference in Dallas, he asked: “If I ran a business which had 
$15,000,000 in total assets and net income of $119,000, how much Federal in- 
come tax would I be required to pay? The answer could be $887.” 

Dr. Walker added that as a native Texan talking on home ground he might 
seem to be telling a tall tale. However, this one is true: “The average sav- 
ings and loan association member of the Federal Home Loan Bank System 
had total assets of $15,000,000 and earnings after dividends of $119,000 in 
1960. Yet the average income tax payment was only $887.” 

The speaker suggested there’s “something drastically wrong with tax laws 
which permit the tax paid by the average savings and loan association to be 
about the same as the tax on the average return for individual taxpayers.” 

We report the talk on page 49, first of six pages on tax justice. 


Big Doings at Dallas 


a Dallas credit meeting was a busy one. Although you might say it was 
primarily for “country bankers,” there were plenty of city folks there, too. 
The spacious program had something for just about everybody. BANKING’s 
sum-up starts on page 91. 


Meet the New Comptroller 


E is, of course, James J. Saxon, whom you may know as Jim. BANKING’s 

Spotlight is on him this month; manipulating the beam is Herbert 
Bratter, who quotes Secretary Dillon as calling Mr. Saxon “just about the most 
highly qualified individual in the U.S. to take on this job.” 


Meet Banker Stengel, Too 


00D O!’ Case,-that is, the man who’s going to manage the New York Mets, 
{. come the opening of the baseball season. Mr. Stengel—Charles D.— is, 
you’ll recall, a vice-president and director of Valley National Bank, Glendale, 
Calif. He attended the recent A.B.A. convention in San Francisco, wearing 
his banker’s uniform. For an account of his reactions see “Casey Bats for 


Banking,” page 67. 


THE COVER 


Carrying along a tradition—and a good 

one, we think—BANKING wraps its 

December issue in Christmas finery, 

courtesy of Norcross, Inc., whose copy- 

righted paper we used. Our “Open early 

and often” suggestion is, we trust, one 
that you follow each month 
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COMPLETE — AUTHENTIC 
CONTENTS 
DECEMBER 1961 


Some material belongs in several different classifications but 
for your convenience is usually listed under one heading only 


HERE AND ABROAD 


THE OUTLOOK AND CONDITION OF BUSINESS 

¢ DIGEST OF THE BuUSINEss OUTLOOK 

¢ CONDITION OF MONEY AND CRreEpIT (Charts) 
WASHINGTON Thomas W. Miles 
Tue PHILADELPHIA MERGER STORY 


Our ExpANDED ROLE IN ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


DIPLOMACY Herbert Bratter 
U.S. TREASURY OPERATIONS IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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BANKING’s SpoTLicgHt ON JAMES J. SAXON 
A Look aT THE Economy (A.B.A. Resolutions) 
LosinG FREEDOM BY INSTALMENTS 


TAX JUSTICE 


STRAIGHT TALK ABoutT TAXES 
Tax JusticE—Tue Crux oF THE MATTER 


COMMERCIAL BANK PARTICIPATION IN FINANCING 
Housinc AND CONSTRUCTION 


OPINIONS ON TAX JUSTICE 
® FROM GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND ECONOMISTS 
®FROM THE BANKING FIELD 


INVESTMENTS 


BANKING’s INVESTMENT ForuM 
Market Rises IN BANK Stocks 
® GOVERNMENT Bonps Murray Olyphant 
¢ THE INVESTMENT Markets H. Eugene Dickhuth 


TesteD PROCEDURE FOR MorTGAGE WAREHOUSING 
Frederick W. Campbell 
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OPERATIONS AND PERSONNEL 


PLANNING A NEW BrANCH 
BETTER METHODS AND SYSTEMS 
@ PROBLEMS OF AUTOMATION 


BANKS AND THE SBA Phil David Fine 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


Banks’ SALES PitcH To WomMEN (II) 
Mary B. Leach 


ON-THE-JOB SERVICES 

BANKING’s Business BuiLpiInc BULLETIN 
IpEAS AT WORK John L. Cooley 
e DispLays ARE Goop PR 


TRENDS IN MORTGAGE AND INSTALMENT LENDING 
Theodore Volckhausen 


THE COUNTRY BANKER 


Sounp CREDIT FOR A CHANGING AGRICULTURE 
News For Country BANKERS 


NEWS 
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Bank Law News 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Investment Portfolio Changes 


(The Investments Markets begins on page 16) 


HANGES in security holdings by 
* institutional investors are being 
studied to an increasing extent by 
the analysts. It is being realized 
more and more that investment ob- 
jectives differ. They may be capital 
gains, they may be immediate in- 
come, or they may be growth. 

Institutional investors move slow- 
ly. They have cash on their hands 
from sales and maturities. They are 
unemotional and are most likely to 
follow the almost infallible rule of 
buying in a declining market and 
selling on the upgrade. They do not 
get upset if they miss the lowest or 
the highest points. But the composite 
showing is significant and with a 
slide rule all sorts of conclusions can 
be drawn. 

Amid the past periods of hesitancy 
in the markets, which were caused 
by foreign threats and what were in- 
terpreted to be anti-business policies 
of the Kennedy Administration, it 
may be interesting to note that in- 
stitutional investors continued to re- 


duce their cash position; they light- 
ened their defensive stock holdings, 
such as bonds and preferreds; and 
they increased their risk investments 
in equities. 

So far as investment companies 
are concerned, the progressive gains 
in personal income led to a reduction 
in the redemption of mutual fund 
shares by beneficial owners. Among 
the closed-end companies, the tend- 
ency was to buy shares offered for 
redemption at a discount. 

There were some universally fav- 
ored stocks. The analysts have had 
their eyes on retailing for a long 
time. There has been a revolution 
in retailing through the discount 
houses, which have graduated from 
a dingy beginning in the 1920s to 
noteworthy enterprises today. E. J. 
Korvette, Inc., one of the pioneers, 
will move next year to New York’s 
Fifth Avenue and take over the 
premises now occupied by W. & J. 
Sloane. Korvette has been among the 
investment favorites. 


Open Season for Dividends 


T raprrionatty, the last quarter of the year is open season for divi- 
dends, and according to latest figures from Standard & Poor’s, this year 
is no exception. Extra dividends declared in October rose to 93 from 
only 37 in September. With the economy on the upswing, undoubtedly 
more and more companies will supplement their regular dividends with 


extras until early 1962. 


Dividend increases in October stood at 61 against 68 the year before, 
while the number of resumptions was up to 15 from 13 in 1960. De- 
creases were down to 8 from 12; however, omissions were up to 17 


from last year’s 13. 


The New York Stock Exchange has compiled statistics showing that 
for the first half of this year a dividend record was set, which surprised 
many observers. Total first-half dividends rose 2% to $4,926,167,370, 
against $4,828,815,520 paid by the same companies listed on the big 
board during the 1960 period. The year’s total had topped $7-billion 


during October. 


Activity Rises 
In Bank Stocks 


T LONG LAST it appears certain that 
bank stocks have broken the 
psychological barrier of being type- 
cast as the old maids of the over-the- 
counter market. In fact, brokers are 
even calling them “growth stocks” 
and “bullish” without getting a horse 
laugh from buyers, who in the old 
days turned to bank stocks only when 
the market was erratic and portfolio 
stability was needed. 

Undoubtedly, the big factor in the 
change of attitude on both Main and 
Wall streets has been the ability of 
bankers to carry out what might be 
considered a minor financial miracle. 
In 1961, while the earnings of many 
industries have declined sharply, 
banks have maintained their earn- 
ings at just below the level of 1960 by 
investing wisely and keeping their 
funds working at a record rate. 


Business Loans Sluggish 


Generally, business loans have 
been sluggish because businessmen 
have worked with low inventories 
and have managed to obtain needed 
capital from markets other than 
banks. Eventually, as the recovery 
continues, industry must turn to 
banks for major capital, which is one 
reason why bankers are placing great 
hopes on 1962. 

One big question remains, how- 
ever, in this rather rosy picture. 
When will the Federal Reserve decide 
to place a lid on free reserves? The 
Fed’s own index of industrial produc- 
tion has already topped the pre-reces- 
sion high, and yet it continues to hold 
the discount rate at 3%, where it’s 
been for over a year, and for some 
time it has allowed reserves to fluctu- 
ate around $500,000,000. With unem- 
ployment declining and _ business 
loans rising, bankers are aware that 
the Federal Reserve may hoist the 
first signal that the period of “easy 
money” is over; namely, a rise in the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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If your business 


is| Import-Export | 


talk to the people 
at Chase Manhattan 


The intricacies of world trade are the 
special province of Senior Vice Presi- 
dent William S. DuBois. 

A banker since 1925, he has con- 
centrated on the financing and servic- 
ing of imports and exports since 1930. 

To the domestic banker and his 
customers engaged in world trade 
William S. DuBois’ long familiarity 
with commodities and key people in 
the commodity markets can be ex- 
tremely helpful. So, too, can Chase 
Manhattan’s many overseas branches 
and the more than 51,000 corre- 
spondents and their branches around 
the world that implement the finan- 
cial planning programmed by William 
DuBois and his International Depart- 
ment Staff at Chase Manhattan’s New 
York headquarters. 

Why not talk to the people at 
Chase Manhattan about your import- 
export needs. Simply write to: Inter- 
national Department, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, New York 15, or 
if urgency requires it, telephone 
LL, 2-2222. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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* Friden Add-Punch: 
the important second step 
automatic bank 
insurance 
accounting 


Electronic data processing equip- 
ment has made the first step toward 
the complete automation of every- 
day bookkeeping, But with most 
banking and insurance companies, 
éne problem still remains: how to 
feed the data to be processed into 
the equipment — without costly and 
time-consuming preparation. 


Friden takes the second step. The 
Friden Add-Punch (shown above) 
works like an adding machine, but 
it does much more. It automatically 
encodes complete (or selected) in- 
formation into a punched paper 
tape while it produces a standard 
printed tape with control totals. This 
punched paper tape can then be used 
for automatic conversion to punched 
cards, or for direct input to com- 
puters. No tabulation, key punching 


or verification is necessary. 


Easy to operate, the Friden Add- 
Punch can handle remarkably big 
work loads, is ideally suited to 
check posting, policy updating, loan 
payment accounting, recording of 
claims and payments, and many 
other numerical transactions. Why 
not call your Friden Systems Man 
for a demonstration? Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: auto- 
mation so hand-in-hand with prac- 
ticality there can be no other word 
for it. 


Friden 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
discount rate, followed perhajs by 
the Open Market Committee’s yoing 
into the market to sell. 

Even under a policy of monetary 
restraint, however, banks would un- 
doubtedly stabilize their earnings by 
shifting funds from investments 
(mostly short-term) to loans, and 
perhaps boosting the prime rate back 
to 5%. The Value Line, an invest- 
ment survey, predicts that banks wil] 
be in good position to expand their 
earnings next year. “This gain,” it 
adds, “will extend the pattern of 
steady growth in evidence for many 
years.” 

The evidence is quite revealing. In 
a study just completed by the invest- 
ment firm of Francis I. duPont & 
Company net operating earnings of 
all insured commercial banks are re- 
ported to have climbed from under 
$1.49-billion in 1950 to $3.79-billion in 
1960. It added that total operating 
revenues increased 173% during that 
decade; however, as in most busi- 
nesses, operating expenses rose even 
faster. Banking’s was up 184%, due 
to some extent to the installation of 
extremely expensive automation 
equipment. 


Continued Growth 


The study also came up with some 
factors that will insure the continued 
growth of banks. For example, it 
points out the increasing population 
in the age brackets which include po- 
tential bank customers; a rise in per- 
sonal income which can be correlated 
with total bank deposits; an increase 
in trust and custodian services; more 
loans in the areas of education, recre- 
ation, and personal credit (credit 
cards), as well as the continued ex- 
pansion of services overseas. 

The report concludes that greater 
political awareness of commercial 
banking’s place in economic growth 
and in the international monetary 
mechanism can be factors in a more 
favorable tax and regulatory environ- 
ment for commercial banking as the 
decade unfolds. More information 
concerning the study may be ob- 
tained from Francis I. duPont Com- 
pany, One Wall Street, New York 5, 
New York. 

Evidently, the investing public is 
already convinced, however. Prices of 
New York bank stocks have risen 
30% this year, with some of the out- 
of-town ones showing gains of 50%. 
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AMERICAN COMBINES THE OLD-FASHIONED VIRTUES 
WITH THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT 


DEPENDABILITY 


American Building Maintenance Co. believes in 
streamline techniques (we use only the most 
modern equipment, the most carefully tested 
supplies). But we believe in the old-fashioned 
virtues, too. All our workers have been selected 
for their honesty, thoroughness, dependability— 
as well as their experience and skill. You can de- 
pend upon them to start the job when they’re 
supposed to, finish it when they’re supposed to— 


with strict attention to the thousand and one de- 
tails that make up our expert maintenance service. 

Old-fashioned virtues are just a few reasons 
why ABM (The Giant Janitor) has become the 
world’s largest building maintenance service. 
We would be glad to give you an estimate—with 
no obligation on your part, only ours. Write: 
335 Fell Street, San Francisco 2, California. Or 
consult your local telephone directory. 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE COMPANY 


SERVING MORE THAN 70 CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA—WITH LOCAL LABOR AND LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
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Eximbank Insures 


HEAD OFFICE OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION, HONG KONG 


Export Financing 


Tue Export-Import Bank has im- 
plemented a new program to entice 
: more banks into the financing of ex. 
ports, a business which the Kennedy 

’ Administration is actively promot- 
ing. 

The program consists of a system 
| of guarantees to be issued by Exim- 
bank directly to commercial banks 
and other institutions undertaking 
non-recourse financing in the export 
field. 


Risks Great 


If you do business Generally, because of the risk in- 


volved, many banks have either ig- 
e nored export finance or have gone 
world-wide eo50 call on half-and-half with the Eximbank. 
However, under the new guarantees 
© ® an exporter can now deal directly 

the international bank with his. bank 
—— The principal feature of the pro- 
gram includes the provision of a full 


political risk guarantee on that por- 
The Hongkong Bank, with its subsidiaries, has tion of an export transaction for 


111 branches in Europe, Asia Minor, Asia, Africa which a bank assumes the credit 
risk. This guarantee is offered, how- 


and America. Together with the Bank’s corre- ever, only if the bank does not re- 


uest Eximbank to purchase a par- 
spondents in Australia and South America, 


complete domestic and international banking According to one export insurance 
executive, some banks have been re- 


facilities are offered throughout the world. luctant to enter the area of financing 
exports because they have tradition- 
ally considered it small business. Al- 
though current figures are difficult to 
determine, the census in 1958 showed 
that sales of exporters in the U. S. 
amounted to $5.4-billion, which was 
an increase of $1-billion from the 
previous census. 


Banks Congratulated 
The census also revealed that there 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA] 


who have 23,266 employees on their 

| payrolls amounting to $127,000,000. 

BANKING CORPORATION | Of course, many banks have and 
are financing exports and President 


: Kennedy congratulated them in a 
SAN FRANCISCO: 80 Sutter Street special release which stated in part: 


LOS ANGELES: 212 West Seventh Street “| commercial banks have given 

NEW YORK: 80 Pine Street a distinctive public service through 

Total Assets More than $1,120,000,000 their cooperation in making these 

export credit facilities available as 

part of the national effort to improve 

OUR NINETY-SEVENTH YEAR IN WORLD-WIDE BANKING | the balance of payments of the 
United States.” 
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that’s what you get with KEY sel Correspondent Services 
at J Delaware Valley’s Key Bank 


The people at Provident Tradesmens Each can provide one more good reason 
act fast. Each is an expert at applying for jumping into real action right away 
particular insight into some regular or on your correspondent situation here 
special correspondent area vital to you. in Philadelphia! 


DELAWARE VALLEY’S KEY BANK 


PROVIDENT TRADESMENS 


Bank and Trust Company 


Main Office: Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 10, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 
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..GO WHERE THERE'S | 
GROWTH 


Long-Range Factors 
in the Market 


WV ALL STREET analysts have been 


| so busy watching the stock market 


break all records that, as yet, there 
has been little time for an over-all 


| appraisal of what is really happen- 


ing, although rumors are as ramp- 


| ant as ever in the market place. 


There are discernible long-range 


| factors at work in the market, how- 
| ever, and one of the more obvious js 
| that, while the makeup of the in- 


dexes has changed very little, there 


| has been a vast change in the mar- 


ket. One analyst has estimated that 
the stockholder study now being car- 
ried out by the New York Stock Ex- 


| change will show that one out of 
| every six adult Americans owns 


| shares. This means that there are 
| now 10,000,000 more shareowners 


than a decade ago. Such an expan- 
sion of shareownership, even if one 
ignores the number of new publicly 
owned companies, makes comparing 


| with past years somewhat futile. 


Another long-range factor that 


| should be watched is the increasing 
| pressure of European companies to 


sell stock in America, and the in- 


| creasing willingness of Americans 
| to buy, a willingness boosted mainly 


There’s been a substantial increase in 
the number of SLT warehouse receipt 
holders every year of operation. 


There must be a reason, 


Find out how you can increase present loans and 
make new ones—safely—with SLT Warehouse 
Receipts. Call your SLT representative, today. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 826 Clark Avenue, Saint Louis 2, Missouri 


District Offices: Kansas City, Missouri 
Atlanta, Georgia Little Rock, Arkansas 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana Los Angeles, California 
Boston, Massachusetts Lubbock, Texas 
Charlotte, North Carolina Memphis, Tennessee 
Chicago, Illinois New York, New York 
Cincinnati, Ohio Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Missouri 
Dallas, Texas San Francisco, California 
Houston, Texas Seattle, Washington 
Jackson, Mississippi Tampa, Florida 
Jacksonville, Florida Wichita, Kansas 


by a growing confidence in the Com- 


| mon Market. Because of the red- 


tape involved for individuals, in- 
vestment trusts are doing the major 
buying; however, these companies 
are making it easier everyday. With- 


| in the last few weeks a new inter- 


national mutual fund was launched 
to entice American dollars abroad, 
offering the advantage of being 


| headquartered in Bermuda, which 
| has no income or capital gains tax. 


A third factor, and it may be the 


| most important, is the psychology 


at work in the market. There was a 
time when the “Berlin situation” 
could have sent the market into a 
tailspin; however, even when the 


| tension was greatest the market 


showed little reaction. As one econo- 


| mist put it, “The prevalent attitude 
| seems to be that in case of real war 
all bets are off anyway, so why 


worry?” This fact is more ironic 
when one considers that the boom 
in European stocks has been led by 
the great rush to buy shares in 


| West German companies. 
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“HARVESTORE IS A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 
= FOR BOTH A LIVESTOCK FARMER 
AND HIS BANKER” 


PCA OFFICIAL-FARM OWNER FINDS SUCCESS 
OF FIRST HARVESTORE MAKES LOAN 


ON SECOND UNIT EASY TO GET 


GEORGE F. HAYES, Galva, Illinois; 
president, board of directors, Produc- 
tion Credit Association for a four 
county area (Henry, Bureau, Stark, 
Knox) in Illinois. 


Mr. Hayes installed his first 
HARVESTORE in 1954, and it soon 
began to pay off in greater livestock 
profits. So last year he decided to add 
another unit. Says Mr. Hayes, “‘Our 
HARVESTORE record of savings in 
feed handling and labor, better feed 
utilization and cheaper gains made it 
easy to arrange for the financing of 
my second HARVESTORE. That 
convinced methat a HARVESTORE 
is a profitable investment for both a 
livestock farmer and his banker.” 
What were the reasons that motivated 
Mr. Hayes to change to the HAR- 
VESTORE mechanized storage and 
feeding system in 1954? 


As a farmer he says, “Our objective 
has always been to raise enough live- 
stock to use up the full feed produc- 
ing potential on our farm. We found 
the HARVESTORE way of storing, 
processing and feeding our farm 
crops is the best way to reach this 
objective.” 

As a PCA official he says, “I 
wanted to get more output for eve 
$100 of input. The HARVESTOR 
system gives us the economic oppor- 
tunity to increase our output at the 
lowest operating cost.” 

According to Joseph A. Geiger, 
farm-operating half of this owner- 
tenant combination, there’s a lot of 
substantiating evidence to prove the 
success of this HARVESTORE beef 
feeding operation. 


“With the HARVESTORE Feeding 
System we cut feed costs $4.00 
per hundred pounds of beef’’ 


“In the first full year with the 
HARVESTORE feeding system, we 
cut feed costs by more than $4.00 per 
hundred pounds of beef. Protein sup- 
plement was cut from 2 pounds a day 
when we were feeding hay and corn 
silage from a trench silo to 4 pound 
a day when we switched to Haylage 
from our HARVESTORE. In fact, 
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The Hayes 508 acre live 


from June through September, 1960, 
the cattle went without any supple- 
ment at all. We fed only a 5 pound 
corn and free-choice Haylage ration 
without sacrificing our daily 2 pound 
weight gain.” 


‘*HARVESTORE Saves Us 25% 
in Time and Labor"’ 


“‘We found that labor advantages 
under the HARVESTORE system 
are considerable. Feeding time twice 
a day for 242 head runs around 34% 
hours a day. We know we save at 
least 33% in time and labor at crop 
harvesting. Instead of drying hay in 
the field for three days before baling 
it, we now can wilt it to 40-50% 
moisture in one day, chop it, load it 
in a wagon and blow it directly into 
our HARVESTORE. 

“Overall, we figure our HARVE- 
STORE setup saves us a minimum of 
25% in time and labor. The time 
which HARVESTORE saves goes to 
feeding more animals and farming an 
additional 68 acres of land we pur- 
chased this year.” 


‘*Market Our Cattle 
Three Months Earlier’’ 


“Before we got our HARVESTORE, 
we normally marketed our cattle at 


A. O. SMITH 


stock farm, Galva, Illinois 


1,100 pounds after 12 to 14 months 
of feeding. With the 2 pounds daily 
7 we’re getting feeding out of our 

ARVESTORES, this year’s herd 
will weigh out at 1,100 pounds in 9 
months—3 months less than our 
normal marketing time. Although we 
buy quality animals, we feel that the 

ain we’re getting is due to the 

ARVESTORE ration.” 

As a PCA official, Mr. Hayes is 
convinced that HARVESTORE is a 
profitable investment for any live- 
stock farmer to make. His enthusiasm 
is matched by his tenant, Joe Geiger, 
who, on a work-a-day basis, realizes 
the profits, economies and labor sav- 
ings that are possible in farming the 
HARVESTORE way. 

It’s HARVESTORE, with its 
engineered breathing system and 
mechanical bottom unloading, that 
provides a true oxygen free storage 
system. Farmers do not have to ac- 
cept the visible and invisible losses 
that occur with conventional storage 
when moist feed is exposed to air and 
heat, especially during daily feeding. 

We will be happy to provide further 
information on the many advantages 
HARVESTORE offers today’s 
farmers in materially bettering their 
financial position in agriculture. 


HARVESTORE PRODUCTS, INC. 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


A. O, Smith International, S.A., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Treasury Bills Increase . . . Exchange Refunding . . . Open 
Market Operations . . . Bank Loans and Investments 


pal issues continue to be ab- 
sorbed as they are offered in 
the market, purchases of Govern- 
ment issues are pretty well confined 
to something which will turn into 
cash within relatively short periods. 


corporate and munici- 


By November 2, there were $42.6- 
billion of Treasury bills outstanding. 
Twice during October the weekly 
amount was increased $100,000,000. 
Then $800,000,000 was added by the 
sale of that amount of “strip” bills 
during the refinancing of the Novem- 
ber maturity of nearly $7-billion of 
214% bonds. 

In the issue paid for on November 
9, the Treasury increased the amount 
of three-month bills by $100,000,000 
and decreased the amount of six- 
month bills by an equal amount. This 
was regarded as an indication that 
the Treasury would like to see a 
somewhat higher rate develop, per- 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


haps in anticipation of a possible 
further loss of gold. 

Of the present total of bills out- 
standing, about three-fourths ma- 
ture by the end of March, of which 
$3.5-billion are tax anticipation bills 
due on March 238. It is now certain 
that these will have to be refunded 
as there is little hope that the cus- 
tomary cash surplus will be available 
in the first quarter of 1962. The 
same will probably be the case with 
the $2.5-billion of tax anticipation 
bills maturing on June 22. 


Exchange Refunding 


On November 2, the Treasury an- 
nounced that the refunding of the 
$6,963,000 of 214% bonds maturing 
on November 15 would be accom- 
plished by offering the holders of the 
maturing bonds the right to ex- 
change their bonds for either: a 
814% note 2/15/63 at 100 (new is- 
sue), a 334% bond 5/15/66 at 9934 
(additional issue), or a 8%% bond 


Outlook 


Waar IMPROVEMENT in business volume there may be in the next few 
months, with a consequent increase in the demand for loans, can easily 
be cared for by the Federal Reserve authorities. They seem highly un- 


likely to apply the brakes. 


Nevertheless, international monetary developments and the possible 
effect of the European Common Market on the balance of trade again 
raises the threat of a drain on the gold stock which might have to be 
accompanied by permitting interest rates to rise here. 

Furthermore, it is now almost certain that the cash budget of the 
Treasury will show a deficit for fiscal 1960/61 of at least $8-billion. No 
surplus will be available in the first six months of 1962 to retire debt. 
More new cash may be needed by the Treasury. 

It is better to be safe than sorry and there still seems to be too many 
uncertainties in the outlook to warrant any change in the conservative 
investment practices which the banks have preferred for some time. 


11/15/74 at 99 (additional issue), 
Only $654,000,000 of the 8%% 
bonds were already outstanding from 
the previous issue. 

The Treasury further offered 
$800,000,000 of “strip” bills matur- 
ing weekly in equal amounts from 
December 20 to January 25, in addi. 
tion to the bills already outstanding 
and maturing on those dates. Bids 
were required in multiples of $8,000 
at a single price. This offering was 
designed to provide the cash neces- 
sary to care for the payment of cash 
to those holders of 244% who failed 
to make the exchange, and proved to 
be more than ample for the intended 
purpose. 

The November maturity was un- 
usual, in that almost all of the ma- 
turing bonds were held by other than 
the Federal Reserve banks or Gov- 
ernment investment accounts. Com- 
mercial banks had about $3,200,000; 
corporations about  $960,000,000, 
long-term investors about $400,000, 
000, “all others” about $2,300,000, 
and Federal Reserve banks and Gov- 
ernment investment accounts only 
about $133,000,000. 

However, the three maturities of- 
“fered were so designed as to meet 
the requirements of the various 
classes of owners. The bulk of the 
exchanges by bankholders were pret- 
ty certain to be confined to the 15- 
month 344% note. 

The exchange books were open 
from November 6 to 9 and a “rights 
value” of 4 to 6 thirty-seconds pre- 
vailed for the maturing 214% bonds. 
At the same time the new 34% 
notes had about the same market on 
a “when issued” basis. The out- 
standing 334% bonds 5/15/66 and 
the 37%% bonds 11/15/74 had mar- 
kets slightly better than the sub- 
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gription prices for the additional 
issues. 
New Issues 
Taken in Exchange 
(millions 
of dollars) 
$3,589 
2,345 
513 
516 


$6,963 


This was about as anticipated. The 
new 834% issue accounted for over 
half of the exchanges. The 144% 
higher coupon on the 1966 maturity, 
however, drew a good volume of sub- 
scriptions and the acceptance of over 
$500,000,000 of the 1974 maturity 
was in line with Treasury expecta- 
tions. 

The $800,000,000 of “strip” bills 
was taken at an average cost to the 
Treasury of about 2.78%, which was 
somewhat less than had been expect- 
ed. Subscriptions were so heavily 
concentrated in New York and Chi- 
cago that it looked as if the dealers 
had taken on more than they usually 
do and might have misjudged the 
market. 


814 % notes 2/16/63 
834% bonds 5/15/66 
8% % bonds 11/15/74 
Cashed at maturity 


OMC Operations 

For the period from October 4 to 
November 1, the O.M.C. added $381,- 
000,000 of Government securities to 
the portfolio of the Federal Reserve 
banks, 

Over the full period there was a 
loss in the gold stock of $78,000,000 
and a rise in circulation of $128,000,- 
000. The member bank reserve posi- 
tion was maintained and an average 
of slightly less than $500,000,000. 


Once again the OMC purchases | 


were largely in the maturity range 


of 1-year or less, although $99,000,- | 
000 was added to the 1- to 5-year | 


category. 


There was no indication of any | 
change in the policy of the Federal | 


Reserve authorities. Should there be 
a sharp increase in the demand for 
loans, however, which has not yet 
developed, it can be expected that 
additional credit will be made avail- 
able. 


Bank Loans 
and Investments 

During October there was an in- 
crease in the total of loans (adj.) for 
the reporting member banks of about 
$369,000,000. Nevertheless, business 
loans were up only $121,000,000. 
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Allison Coupon Books 
get you 100% more 
for your postage dollar! 


It's 
lighter 
than you 


.weighs 
less than 


The Allison Coupon System simplifies your work. 
Repetitive monthly mailings become one mailing 
per account. Tiresome one-at-a-time manual and 
machine operations change to one actuation of the 
coupon perforator. 

Thousands of users prefer Allison Payment Cou- 
pons for automatic or manual accounting. They cut 
costs, simplify work and mail for 4¢. 


Mail this coupon to discover how you can get 100% more for 
your expense dollar. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me samples and information on how Allison Coupons permit 
me to get 100% more for my postage dollars. 


Name 


Firm_ 


Address 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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AT FIRST NEW HAVEN NATIONAL BANK 


To achieve unique customer service, complete accounting. automation, and maximum MICR transit util 


“We chose Burroughs B270 system for its ideal balance of general (; 


Thomas Hooker 
Senior Vice President 


Early in 1961 the First New Haven National Ba 
New Haven, Conn., became the first bank 


System for both general purpose data processil 
and automated proof and transit. 


Again quoting Thomas Hooker: “Throughout oI 
feasibility studies we felt certain that MIC 
document encoding would reach a _ saturatid 
point in 1962 making automated transit advalsj 
tageous and practical. We looked for a system 

do the entire check processing job—Transit a 

Demand Deposit—as well as bring increas% 


efficiencies to Installment Loan, Mortgage, allfire, 


Trust Accounting. We chose the B 270 for its ide 

balance of general data processing capabiliti 

with the highest MICR item processing speed 
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cessing capabilities with highest MICR item processing speed.” 


sroughs B 270 Electronic Computer System, a 
lered general purpose data processing system, 
i@iizes advanced components such as solid-state 
nial processor with magnetic core memory, 
tape listers, punched card readers, alphanumeric 


Bsined to fit your operations, the B 270 has the 
rent flexibility to meet any special conditions 
your operation, as your Burroughs repre- 


burroughs Corporation Bern 


Burroughs—TM & 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


stocks listed on the New York 

Stock Exchange, the most impor- 
tant segment of equities among the 
listed and unlisted markets, stock- 
holders should have few complaints. 
For the first three quarters of 1961, 
cash dividends paid by companies on 
the “Big Board” rose 2% higher 
than in the same period last year. 

It was the 19th consecutive year a 
record was established, even though 
11 out of 25 industrial classifications 
paid less than last year. Gains in 14 
groups offset the losses. Current pro- 
jections of distributions to share- 
holders for 1961 predict that divi- 
dends will reach $10-billion. To that 
must be added dividends by com- 
panies listed on the American Stock 
Exchange and in the over-the-coun- 
ter markets. 


Who Fared Best? 


An analysis of the figures shows 
who fared best. In the first place, of 
the 1,134 stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange 954 or 84.1% paid 
one or more eash distributions. More 
dividends than last year were paid by 
366 concerns, while 468 issues ad- 
hered to their 1960 rates. 

Utilities led the prosperous 366 by 
paying 8.1% more. They were fol- 
lowed by tobaccos, financial, services, 
foods and commodities, and by paper 
and publishing. 

On the minus side, there were 120 
stocks which paid smaller amounts 
than last year and 35 which made no 
payments at all. Hardest hit were 
holders of shipbuilding stocks and 
those classified as “operating com- 
panies.” They received 23.2% less 
than last year. Railroad and railroad 
equipment distributions fell 6%; 
building stocks were off 5.1%. 

Among the lesser losers were air- 
crafts, down 3.2%. But that is a 
story all of its own. That industry is 
prime contractor of planes as well as 
rockets. Some of the sub-contracts 
are unfathomable and unpredictable. 
Other percentage declines were 2.8% 
for textiles and 0.5% for real estate. 


J vee by dividends from common 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Earnings cannot be related to divi- 
dends, at least directly. Often divi- 
dends are based on the total cash 
flow as a whole, which comprises de- 
preciation in addition to earnings. 
This is true in manufacturing as 
well as in real estate investment 
trusts, for example. 


Underwriting Markets 


New bonds publicly offered in 
October fell below the corresponding 
monthly volume of last year, but 
stock issues were higher, according 
to latest figures. 

The bond total was $886,188,000. 
State and municipals accounted for 
$572,735,000, public utilities for 
$189,233,000, and industrials for 
around $100,000,000. 

It seems probable that the 1961 
bond total will be lower than that of 
last year. For the first 10 months, 
about $13.5-billion of obligations 
were offered publicly, compared with 
$15.8-billion in the comparable 1960 
period. Housing bonds, included in 
both totals, did not differ too mate- 
rially. They amounted to $1.5-billion 
this year, against $1.7-billion in 
1960. 

Among the tax-exempts, the larg- 
est piece in October was a $100,000,- 
000 California issue maturing serial- 
ly from 1963 to 1987. It was priced 
to yield 1.8 to 3.7%. 

There was a total of 28 new stock 
issues in October totaling $173,348,- 
000. Last month’s aggregate was 
only $57,905,000. Industrials led in 
October with $105,948,000, followed 
by utilities and miscellaneous indus- 
tries. 


Yield Trends 


Median reoffering yields on gen- 
eral obligations with 20 years’ ma- 
turities of the four top ratings range 
from about 3.44 to 3.58%. But high- 
er yield bonds are making their ap- 
pearance. Here are some examples. 
A New Zealand 534% issue was mar- 
keted to yield about 6%. Deere & Co. 
414% debentures sold to yield 4.55%, 


and a Michigan highway bond would 
yield 3.875% at maturity in 1986, 

In the tax exempt field, yields to 
investors in some new bonds will 
hardly be below 334% and run as 
high as 434 %. Included in this group 
are obligations of the Virginia State 
Ports Authority, the Florida Turn. 
pike Authority, the Public Audito- 
rium Authority of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County, and the Oklahoma 
Turnpike Authority. 


Real Estate Investments 


Two trends are becoming more and 
more apparent in real estate invest- 
ments. They concern both trust and 
mortgage officers of banks. 

Real estate investment trust par- 
ticipation certificates are enjoying 
increasing popularity among some 
institutional investors. Such trusts 
which go back in this country to 1886 
may qualify under the Real Estate 
Investment Trust Act that is pat- 
terned after the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940 in several respects. 

Neither qualifying real estate 
trusts nor regulated investment com- 
panies may be of such a nature as to 
constitute a personal holding com- 
pany. Both must be owned by 100 per- 
sons or more. Both offer wide diversi- 
fication of holdings against which 
participation shares are sold to the 
public. Some real estate trusts hold 
few mortgages, but rely on income 
producing properties. Their main at- 
traction lies in yields about double 
-the median reoffering yields of long 
term municipals. 

The other trend is lower downpay- 
ments on homes. It has been advo- 
cated by the Government, of course, 
as well as others. Member associa- 
tions of California’s Financial Fed- 
eration, Inc., a savings and loan hold- 
ing company, has a plan which is 
being operated jointly with Pacific 
Finance Corp. It provides for a 10% 
instead of a 20%, downpayment un- 
der conventional mortgages and a set- 
ond mortgage of 10%. Apparently, 
the procedure has been used mostly in 
the $15,000 a house bracket. 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB a Corporation 
extends the Season’s Greetings 


to customers and friends 


Your loyalty and confidence in us during the past fifty-one years are price- 
less possessions which we value highly. We send our deep appreciation along with 
our warm wishes for the Season. 


With you we march ahead with renewed confidence in the public’s ability to 
understand our American system of banking —a system which opens the door to 
individual security. Each year 13 million people learn the principle of self- 
discipline, integrity and responsibility through their Christmas Club member- 
ship. This practice in simple economics and thrift leads them to a better 
understanding of the other services you offer. 


We join with you in welcoming a New Year of vital service to the public. 


Builds Character ¢ Builds Savings © Builds Business for Financial Institutions 


Fed- 


ew, Christmas Club 
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stly im 230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 
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eard along 


Changes and honors among 
board chairmen, directors, and 
trustees appear below: 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO: new 
directors are Arthur T. Leonard, 
executive committee chairman and 
former president of CITY NaA- 
TIONAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, newly merged into CON- 
TINENTAL; William P. Miller, 
former CITY senior vice-president, 
now CONTINENTAL senior vice- 
president; Rawleigh Warner, board 
chairman, The Pure Oil Company; 
and Clarence H. Shaver, board 
chairman, U. 8. Gypsum Company. 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF Bos- 
TON, Mass.: Caleb Loring, Jr., 
partner in law firm of Gaston, 
Snow, Motley and Holt, joins 
board. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK, Los An- 
geles: C. C. DePledge, senior vice- 
president, joins board and ex- 
ecutive committee of Coleman 
Engineering Company, Inc. 


PUBLIC BANK, Detroit, Mich.: Ches- 
ter J. Meldrum, executive vice- 
president, Jerome J. Zielinski, 
senior vice-president, both join 
bank’s board. 


Banker’s Entry in Art Exhibition 


The smile under the beret belongs to George J. Watts, vice-president in charge of 

advertising and public relations at Republic National Bank of Dallas. Mr. Watts 

was one of 75 Dallas businessmen that displayed their works at Everts Jewelers’ 

6th Annual Businessmen-in-Art Exhibition. The oil painting is “Bridal Falls, Yosem- 

ite,” done from a éolor slide taken by Mr. Watts on a recent vacation. He signs 

his paintings as Papa George, and claims painting is one of the best recreational 
outlets a busy man can have 


ZIONS FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Salt 
Lake City, Utah,: Orval W. Adams, 
chairman of the board and a past 
president of The American Bank- 
ers Association, was recently hon- 
ored by members of the Mountain 
States Chapter, Robert Morris As- 
sociates. A life membership was 
presented to Mr. Adams in recog- 
nition of his service to banking 
which has extended over a period 
of nearly 50 years. 


FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Phila.: Thomas 
M. Searles, president and owner, 
Federal Yeast Corporation, Ger- 
mantown, joins suburban-north- 
west region board. 


THE MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS NA- 
TIONAL BANK, Sherman, Texas: 
Tom B. Moore, president and man- 
aging officer, SHERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, joins 
bank’s board. 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA, At- 
lanta: John O. Chiles, president, 
Adams-Cates Company, joins 
board. 


THE OHIO CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY, 
Toledo: Peter Storer, president, 
Storer Television Sales, Inc., New 
York, joins bank’s board. 


COMMUNITY SAVINGS BANK OF 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.: E. Kent Damon, 
vice-president, treasurer, and sec- 
retary of Xerox Corporation, has 
been elected a member of the board 
of trustees. 
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THE IDAHO FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Boise: John A. Schoonover, board 
chairman, retires after 27 years 
with the bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF POMPANO 
BEACH, Fla.: Harry N. Coll, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, 
Chris-Craft Corporation, joins 
board succeeding W. H. Blount 
who resigned due to ill health. 


COOLIDGE BANK & TRUST Co., Water- 
town, Mass.: Maurice M. Cohen, 
president of Lechmere Sales in 
Cambridge, and Eugene Francis 
Merkert, president of Food Enter- 
prises, Inc., in Watertown, join 
board. 


WELLS FARGO BANK AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY, San Francisco: 
Edmund W. Littlefield, president 
and general manager of Utah Con- 
struction & Mining Co., joins board 
succeeding Mark R. Sullivan. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
Tacoma: Maurice Stans, president 
of Western Bancorporation, Los 
Angeles, joins board. Mr. Stans 
was Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget under President Eisen- 
hower from March 1958 to Janu- 
ary 1961. 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD BANK OF CHI- 
CAGO, Ill.: Irving Seaman, Jr., new 
president; Hugh M. Driscoll, elect- 
ed vice-chairman of the board; 
Henry C. Fordtran, becomes execu- 
tive vice-president. 
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First BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF 
SouTH MIAMI, Fla.: Frank N. Hol- 
ley, Jr. becomes board chairman, 
succeeding H. W. Vanderboegh, 
‘who assumes the newly created 
post of honorary chairman. 


THE FAUQUIER NATIONAL BANK OF 
WARRENTON, Va.: D. P. Wood, 
president, D. P. Wood and Com- 
pany, Inc., was elected chairman of 
the board to fill unexpired term of 
the late Dr. William N. Hodgkin. 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, Balti- 
more, Md.: Francis X. Gallagher, 
a member of the firm of Kenney, 
Gallagher and Ricciuti, becomes 
director. 


THE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW JER- 
SEY, Jersey City: Hugh C. Clarke, 
P.E., chief engineer for the City of 
Jersey City, and Dr. Anthony J. 
Watman, local physician, have been 
elected to the board. 


THE WATERBURY (Conn.) NATIONAL 
BANK: Glenn P. Bakken, president, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration, becomes director of the 
bank. 


Newspaper Pays Tribute 
to New A.B.A. President 


The great pride felt by the city of 
Nashville, Tenn., at the election of 
Sam M. Fleming as president of The 
American Bankers Association was 
perhaps most effectively expressed by 
the city’s oldest newspaper, the Nash- 
ville Banner. 

On October 17, the day of Mr. 
Fleming’s election at the A.B.A.’s 
87th annual convention in San Fran- 
cisco, the Banner paid him tribute by 
devoting its entire front page to news 
of his election. 

Besides a very bold main headline 
and several stories describing his ca- 
reer and community activities, there 
was a full color portrait of Mr. Flem- 
ing and an editorial offering him 
congratulations. 

The editorial said of Mr. Fleming: 
“Banking is his vocation, and to his 
talent in that field phenomenal suc- 
cess bears witness; a step by step ad- 
vancement through the ranks, and 
the growth of Third National (Bank 
of Nashville) under his stewardship. 
But his avocation has been as richly 
rewarding in other ways—the satis- 
faction of serving his fellow man. 
. . . He has earned the esteem of the 


Moving Day 
First of 200 truckloads of securities totaling $4-billion leaves 44 Wall Street to 
be delivered to 70 Broadway office of Manufacturers Hanover Trust where bank 
consolidated its securities in one vault. The move was made on a Saturday via a 


special route set up by the New York Police Department and was completed in 
10 hours 
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How to supply new 
accounts immediately 
with encoded checks! 


48 PAGE BOOKLET 


FRE ANSWERS THIS AND 


141 MORE QUESTIONS ON MICR 


A.B.A. specifications for MICR ... 
the check imprinting installation... 
imaging masters... magnetic ink— 
these are just a few of the topics 
that Questions Frequently Asked 
About MICR and Magnetic Ink 
Check Encoding takes up in detail 
in simple language. 


Years of research and experience 
in MICR development are packed 
into every question asked and an- 
swered in this informative new 
booklet compiled by A. B. Dick 
Company. You’ll find it a handy, 
fact-filled reference to every phase 
of MICR imprinting. 


Whether you are already using 
magnetically encoded checks or 
just interested in keeping informed 
on the subject, you’ll want a copy 
of Questions Frequently Asked About 


MICR and Magnetic Ink Check | 


Encoding. Mail the coupon today. 


Booklet will be sent by mail. No | 


obligation. 


fai A-B-DICK 
OFFSET PRODUCTS | 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


- B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. B-121 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 48, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please rush me my free copy of 
Questions Frequently Asked About MICR and Mag- 
netic Ink Check Encoding. 
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profession in the service of which he 
has molded a great career.” 

The Banner pointed out that Mr. 
Fleming was the third Nashvillian 
and the fifth Tennessean to hold the 


| office of president of the A.B.A. 


Recent changes and promo- 
tions among vice-presidents of 
all classifications include the 


| following: 


FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY, . Philadelphia: 
Renzo J. Ducceschi, becomes vice- 
president succeeding Theodore S. 
Halteman. 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY, Miami, 
Fla.: Alonzo M. McNickle becomes 
vice-president. 


HARTFORD (Conn.) NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY: Jacques 
Chabrier, and John H. McBride, 
each from vice-president and trust 
officer to executive vice-president, 
and senior vice-president, respec- 
tively. 


MERCHANTS SAVINGS BANK, Man- 
chester, N.H.: William B. Meserve 
is named vice-president. 


Philip 
McCallum 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY, N.Y.: Philip 
McCallum and S. George G. Savory 
become vice-presidents. 


SUBURBAN TRUST SAVINGS 
BANK, Oak Park, Ill.: Edward F. 
Crowe has been elected executive 
vice-president; John T. Hartley, 
director of public relations. 


CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST, 
N.Y., elects two vice-presidents; 
namely, Milton A. Cole and James 
C. O’Hara, former assistant vice- 
presidents. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Chemical New York Yields Chase Manhattan Chest 


Left to right, Harold G. Helm, chairman of Chemical Bank New York Trust Com- 

pany, presents to David Rockefeller, president, Chase Manhattan Bank, sealed cor- 

nerstone box at 20 Pine Street where it was excavated in the new construction now 
under way for Chemical New York’s head office to be occupied in April 1962 
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Everyone at 
Continental 
Wishes YOU a 
“ety Happy 
Holiday Season 


weden’s Lucia . . . one of twelve exquisite and ©—opening December 11. Should you be in 
authentic scenes from our main banking floor Chicago during the holiday season, why not 
holiday display, ‘““The Traditions of Christmas,” spend a few enjoyable minutes here? 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


moving swiftly to a _ great 


future, offers two-way trade, 

INVESTM EK NT investment, and industrial op- 
portunities, and the Bank of 

and New South Wales, the first 

and largest commercial bank in 


IN D U ST R { AL Australia can help those inter- 


The Bank’s complete bank- 


: 3ank UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF 

OPPO RT U N IT] ES ing service includes such spec- New York, N.Y.: James M. Tren- 
4 ialized facilities as trade and 

‘ industrial enquiries, economic § | ary, executive vice-president, re- 

in and trade information, and a ; tires after 38 years of service. Dur- 

complete travel service. The ~ | ing his banking career, Mr. Tren- 


; Bank, through more than 2% | ary served on many committees of 
Al IS i RALIA 1,100 branches and agencies in 

Papua and New Guinea, is N tion, New York State Bankers As- 

ge es il : closely and constantly in touch sociation, and was chairman of the 

NEW ZEALAND, FIJl with industry, business, and f Banking Law Section of the New 


AND PAPUA-NEW GUINEA York State Bar Association. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Alexander 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 


International Division: John W. McEwen, Chief Manager — 
Founded in Australia in 1817 — Incorporated with limited liability 


| THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DEN- 


VER, Colo.: Philip K. Alexander, 
senior vice-president, retires after 


evaluation | 46 years of service. Though re- 


tired, “P.K.,” as he is known 


Successful banking, invariably, involves the | throughout banking circles, will 
accumulation of facts, their evaluation, and an remain a director of the bank. 
interpretation of them which, necessarily, 

reflects the experience, knowledge, and skill (CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 

of the individual banker. This is true, 

whether you ponder a short-term character loan 
to an individual, the profitable direction of a 
trust, or the financing of a corporation. 


| Banker-Training for 
It is also a fair statement of the processes N ewly D eveloped Countries 


that a professional appraisal service follows, Offered in Puerto Rico 
in providing you with the initial facts on 
which to base your decision. For whatever | A model bank, complete with me- 
purpose—financing, merger, purchase, | chanical and electronic equipment, 
sale, insurance, property records, taxes— n b " t of the trai 
these professional procedures are available, e trail- 
in your behalf and, upon your recommendation, ing ground provided by the INTER 
on behalf of your customers, from AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO 
American Appraisal. 
| Rico for graduate students prepar- 
ing for roles as financial leaders in 
| Latin America and other areas in the 
process of development. 
The university will offer a 1-year 
Baltimore Kansas City graduate program in Spanish and 
MLE RIC N English, as well as special institutes, 
New York short courses, and in-service train- 
nat Philadelp : shi 
PPHRAISATL., ing. Special scholarships are offered 
students from developing areas of 
COMPANY tr San Francisco Latin America, Africa, and Asia. 
als Prospective students may address 
Home Office: 525 £. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd inquiries to Admissions Office, INTER 
Established 1896-—-World’s Largest A ppraisa Luthority Montreal and Toronto, Canada AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO 
Rico, San German, P.R. 
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What would you charge io: a 
new metal that’s three times stronger than carbon 
steel? United States Steel developed just such a 
metal, ‘‘T-1’’ Steel, and though it’s three times 
stronger, it costs only about 214 times more. So, 
designers can frequently use one ton of “T-1”’ 
to do the work of three tons of carbon steel—at 
less cost. For example, on California’s new Car- 
quinez Strait Bridge, ‘‘T-1’’ saved $800,000 in 
the total cost of steel. 

Is United States Steel reducing its own poten- 


December 1961 


tial income with this new steel that performs 
better at less cost? No, because the money saved 
by ‘‘T-1’’ in one application will be invested else- 
where—in another new bridge, in more machin- 
ery, in more farm equipment—continuing the 
growth of America’s economy. This is why United 
States Steel believes that the value of a material 
is determined by its performance. ..and why the 
development of stronger, better performing steels 
is essential to the growth of a stronger America. 


America grows with steel. 
USS and “‘T-1"’ are registered trademarks 


United States Steel 
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Houston, the nation’s 7th city and 
2nd seaport, also is the heart of Texas’ 
new industry. Leadership in the value 
added by manufacture, new capital in- 
vestment, and population growth com- 
bine with population concentration to 


make Houston the ideal location for 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


W. Howard 


Allen 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN FORT LAU- 
DERDALE, Fla.: W. Howard Allen, 
becomes’ president succeeding 
Charles L. Pierce who retires. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: Neal T. Moore from 
assistant vice-president to vice- 
president. 


| UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, N.Y.: 


John M. Robert, vice-president, 
secretary and trustee, retires after 
45 years of service. 


Gene 
Bridges 


EXCHANGE BANK & TRUST CO. OF 
DALLAS, Tex.: Gene Bridges, be- 
comes president and chief execu- 
tive officer. Mr. Bridges was for- 
merly director and president of the 
Capital Bank & Trust Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. 


| THE First PENNSYLVANIA BANKING 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Philadel- 


phia,: William M. Bradford, vice- 
president, retires after 45 years of 
service. 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY, Roches- 
ter, N.Y.: John F. Fox, becomes 
vice-president. 


IN THIS 
2°X2° AREA 


BANKER PEN SETS 
for DESKS and COUNTERS 


Long known for their sure, clean, 
smooth writing, Flo-Ball Banker Pens 
are at work in banks everywhere, from 
New York’s largest on down to Main 
Street's smallest, pleasing everyone 
who uses them. Do your bank a favor 
by stationing a Flo-Ball Banker Pen 
Set at every counter, window and 
desk,—you'll find the convenience a 
great builder of customer good will. 


ORDER DIRECT 


Specify your choice from the new 
Flo-Ball Catalog on Free 30-day Trial 
plan. Large selection of finest marble, 
black glass or lucite bases, plus the 
modern new solid metal compact 


| CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, N.Y.: 


units in lustrous anodized gold or 
George J. Gansel, from assistant 


silver-toned finish. Four pen sizes, 
chained or free as desired. Adhesive 


your southwestern plant or warehouse. 
| 


Write for our detailed study, “Strategic 


Houston.” 


vice-president to vice-president. 


or felt-bottomed bases; fixed or swivel 
pen receptacles. Long-lasting ink car- 


tridge, easy replacement. 


THE NATIONAL 


BANK OF 
COMMERCE Genel 


OF HOUSTON 


Main, Travis, and Capitol 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG — NOW! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Where can you see 
the foreshadow 
of the future? 


See it along the San Francisco 
Peninsula — natural habitat of 
space-age industries. Here on this 
fifty-mile suburban stretch are 
more than a hundred of the na- 
tion’s most prominent “egghead” 
companies busy hatching ideas 
that help to form the shape of the 
future. 

If your customers are eyeing 
this favored California area and 
need information, look to Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank. Sixteen 
offices serve this important space- 
age center. And if your bank is 
looking for a banker’s bank cen- 
tral to California and central to 
the West Coast, focus on Crocker- 
Anglo for outstanding service. 

Write, wire or phone our 
Administrative Headquarters at 
1 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
20. You'll like Crocker-Anglo’s 
close relationship—with Califor- 
nians, with bankers, with you. 


NOW MORE THAN 90 OFFICES IN CALIFORNIA 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


Cabfornias Oldest Mational Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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LEST WE FORGET ———— 


Exactly three years have passed 
since the MICR printing specifica- 
tions were wrapped up and ap- 
proved by the American Bankers 
Association. They have been chal- 
lenging years, during which we, as 
printers, relearned the techniques 
we thought we had mastered 
long ago. They have been fruitful 
years when measured in terms 
of technological gains. And 
now, what we formerly referred 
to as the “check of the future” 
is in fact the conventional “check 
of today.” 


While it might be said that the 
MICR program is barely off the 
ground, it is accelerating at such 
a swift pace that it soon will be 
old hat and time will erase from 
our memory the significance of this 
great accomplishment. Before that 
occurs, therefore, we would like 
to pay tribute to those who made 
it possible. To the A.B.A. Techni- 
cal Committee on Mechanization 


of Check Handling, to the various 
subcommittees representing the 
machine manufacturers, and 
especially to the individuals repre- 
senting both groups who in so 
many instances subordinated their 
own interests in order to achieve a 
common objective, we doff our 
hat in great respect. 


The MICR system in itself is a 
mechanical thing, but it exists only 
because people were willing to 
work together on a give-and-take 
basis over a long period of time. 
Differences of opinion, instead of 
creating rifts, did indeed solidify 
their determination to reach the 
goal, and we wonder if perhaps 
this demonstration of human en- 
durance and tolerance is not even 
more significant than the product. 
One thing is certain... we would 
not today have at our disposal a 
compatible check handling system 
were it not for the compatible 
people who created it. 


| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


| SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL Bank, 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Rickard (. A. 
Norlander, vice-president and 
manager of the bank’s Ventura 
and Sepulveda branch, was _ re- 
cently named the San Fernando 
Valley’s “Man of the Year” and 
received the coveted “Fernando 
Award” for his outstanding contri- 
butions in civic work. 


Rickard 
G. A. 
Norlander 


UNION BANK, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
announces four new vice-presi- 
dents; namely, H. Warner Griggs, 
Jack E. Sande, William L. Chilson, 
and James McCulloch. 


INDUSTRIAL VALLEY BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, Jenkintown, Pa.: Frank 
G. Wilson, named vice-president. 


SECURITY BANK OF OREGON, Port- 
land: Elmer A. Hendricksen, from 
assistant vice-president to vice- 
president; Richard P. Lauden- 
schlager, from assistant manager 
to manager. 


DELUXE CHECK PRINTERS INC. 
CLIFTON NORWALK PAOLI CLEVELAND DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST.PAUL DALLAS CHATSWORTH PORTLAND 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN BILLINGS, 
Mont.: James F. Spelman joins 
the bank as_ vice-president in 
charge of business development 
and public relations. 


_ CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
| BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Mark W. Lowell, 
vice-president and executive trust 
officer, retires after more than 37 
years of service. 


information 
you wanted on | 
Southern California 


THE NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 
Conn., Byram office: Ethel B. 
Nemecs, assistant vice-president, 
retires. 


CITIZENS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles 
64 offices in Southern California * Resources over $600,000,000 
Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


tstablished 1890 


THE BANK OF GREENSBORO, N.C.: 
Hartwell F. Taylor, director of 
bank relations for Fidelity Bank- 
ers Life Insurance Corporation, 
Richmond, resigns to join BANK 
OF GREENBSORO as vice-president. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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A special report 
for institutional 


investors... 


BANK 


“BANK GROWTH GOALS’’ is a detailed 84-page study of the national 
and regional economic trends as a basis for projecting commercial 
; banking’s growth potential. The regional approach is designed to 


stimulate institutional investor interest in a widening range of indi- 


( () A SG vidual banks as well as to assist in the selection of actual stocks. 


—concerns itself with several timely questions: 


1. Is commercial banking a “‘growth”’ industry? 

2. What are the obstacles to commercial bank growth? What remedies 
may be in the offing? 

3. Where does this year’s price advance leave bank stocks currently 
in terms of relative values? In terms of longer term objectives? 


Bankers and other interested institutional investors can obtain a copy of 
this study by addressing our Institutional Department. 


Francis L.du Pont Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and principal security and commodity exchanges— 
76 Offices Nationwide 


One Wall Street « New York 5, New York 
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As one of the leading banks in Japan, the Bank 
of Kobe has played a vital part in the commer- 
cial and industrial expansion of Japan. 
Whatever your banking needs, the Bonk of 
Kobe will serve you with courtesy, efficiency 
and integrity. 


rue BANK of KOBE, iro. | 


Head Office: Kobe, Japan 
146 Branches throughout Japan. 


Representative Offices: London, New York. 


BEATTIE 


PHOTOMATIC 
SURVEILLANCE 
CAMERA SYSTEM 


| 


prestige 
builders... 


BANK 


BRONZE-ALUMINUM 


by U. S. BRONZE 


Plaques and building facade lettering by United 
States Bronze are a tangible symbol of your 
| bank’s solidity and strength. They instill a mood 
of confidence that helps bring in new customers 
and encourages present ones to expand their 
use of bank services. 


For full details, send for free catalog today. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co., Inc. 
| Dept. B, 101 West 31st St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


ane 


‘kill 


deterrence with quick | 
apprehension. Write 
today for all the facts! 


1000 North Olive Street, Anaheim, California 
Please send information on Beattie Surveillance 
Camera Systems 

Name 
Bank 
Address 
City 


Title 


Zone State 


PLAQUES | 


| WORCESTER (Mass.) COUNTY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


ECURITY TRUST COMPANY, Miami 
Fla.: Thornton M. Fincher, senior 
vice-president and treasurer, re- 
tires; Mr. Fincher has been with 
SECURITY since its organization in 
1938. A. W. Thompson is appointed 
executive vice-president and treas- 
urer. 


UNION BANK, Los Angeles, Calif,: 
Gilbert H. LaPiere, oil and gas 
specialist, joins as vice-president 
heading petroleum department. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Shreveport, La.: Allen O. Graves, 
senior vice-president, retires after 
48 years with the bank. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, 
Mich.: Nicholas Kelley, Jr., be- 
comes vice-president. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, St. 
Louis, Mo.: George J. Ries, trust 
officer, becomes _ vice-president; 
Gerard K. Sandweg, trust officer, 
becomes assistant vice-president. 


| CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL BANK, 


San Francisco, Calif.: Richard W. 
Heldridge, Sacramento, becomes 
vice-president. 


MIDLAND CAPITAL CORPORATION, Buf- 
falo, New York: F. Warren Mun- 
die, retired vice-president of THE 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK, becomes vice- 
president; Harold C. Lang, direc- 
tor of finance, beccmes treasurer. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, Nor- 
folk, Va.: new senior vice-presi- 
dents are Robert M. Schonk, opera- 
tions, John L. Gibson, II, business 
development, and W. H. Black. 
New vice-presidents include Ar- 
mistead W. Dey, W. W. Stephen- 
son; W. Kelly Scott; G. E. 
Fontaine, T. E. Foster, and E. C. 
Wallace, Jr. From assistant trust 
officer to trust officer went T. A. 
Sully, Jr., Ralph H. Park, and 
Charles M. Ward; William N. Hy- 
ler became investment officer; and 
Albert B. Gornto, Jr., became 
cashier. 


Na- 

TIONAL BANK: Herbert L. Morris, 

vice-president, retires. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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the city at twilight... 
Carols on the wintry air... 


The quickened step and 
heart... 


These herald the return 
of Christmas. May it be 
for you a season of joy 
and of peace. 
AL 
| 
| 


FIRST 


NATIONA 8 


IN ST.LOUIS 
| 


Man 
mull 
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/ncorporated 


Let our bank you 
tn establishing business connections 


in Japan 


¢ First in Industrial Financing in Japan 


+ Well-experienced in Promotional Service 
for Foreign Investments into Japan 
* Issuance of Industrial Bank Debentures 


* World-wide International Banking dh 


» INDUSTRIAL BANK 
' OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


WON'T YOU 
SUGGEST 
A WILL OR 
BEQUEST 7 


Trust Officers and Advisors 
often suggest a Will or 
Bequest in favor of Braille 
Institute of America. This 
non-profit, non-sectarian in- 
stitution provides free educa- 
tional, social and economic 
services to the blind. The 
cooperation of bankers is a 
major source of help for this 
catastrophic handicap. Your 
inquiries are invited. 


in 1929 


BRAILLE INSTITUTE 


of America, Inc. 
741 N. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 29, California 


* Help the Blind 


(IN BRAILLE) 


a 
TIME & TEMP 


ATTRACT 
ATTENTION 


ELTIMEco Flash Units 
attract favorable atten- 
tion to your bank. Fully 
guaranteed precision in- 
struments available in 
several models, some 
with built-in chimes. 
Bulletin A-23-1 
describes ELTIMEco 
Flash Units. 


Eco 


| ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, INC. 
Union Street + Natick, Mass. 


Established 1927 
New York Office 


| 51 East 42nd St., * New York 17, N.Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 
THE DANIA (Fla.) BANK: Earl R 
Adams, controller, also becomes 
vice-president. 


CHEMICAL BANK NEW York Trus 
COMPANY, New York: three ney 
vice-presidents are Alfred H 
Hauser, Arthur P. Ringler, and 
Keith M. Urmy. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York: Philip J. Chetta be 
comes vice-president. 

* 

Changes in bank location, ne 

branches, and the like appea 

below: 


Wisconsin: BANK OF JANESVILLE 
recently opened, lists officers as fol 
lows: president, John H. Mathe 
son; executive vice-president and 
cashier, James H. Redman; assist 
ant cashier, Catherine T. Boos. 


Connecticut: FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW MILFORD and THE SHARO 
NATIONAL BANK consolidate unde 
charter of FIRST NATIONAL and ti 
tle of “LITCHFIELD COUNTY Na 
TIONAL BANK.” 


Pennsylvania: INDUSTRIAL TRUST 
COMPANY and JENKINTOWN BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY merge and be- 
come INDUSTRIAL VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY. Samuel 
Weinrott, INDUSTRIAL president, 
becomes board chairman; Elmer S. 
Carll, former INDUSTRIAL chairman 
and chief executive officer, becomes 
vice-chairman; Richard W. Hav- 
ens, former JENKINTOWN presi- 
dent, becomes president of the new 
bank. All other officers keep titles 
comparable with those previously 
held. 


Arizona: FIRST SECURITY BANK, 
Mesa, opens for business. Robert 
C. Haden is president. 


Iowa: THE Toy NATIONAL BANK, 
Sioux City, opens new drive-in and 
walk-in facilities. 


Illinois: BLACKHAWK STATE BANK, 
Milan, opens for business. 


Michigan: OLD KENT BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Grand Rapids. 
moves into new and larger qual: 
ters in Town & Country Shopping 
Center. (END) 
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BECAUSE IT IS... 


PROTECTIVE ©=climinating unexpected service costs and re- 
ducing your losses due to “DOWN TIME.” 


PREVENTIVE = providing the opportunity to make scheduled 
and necessary adjustments to assure continuing 
dependable performance. 


PRODUCTIVE = keeping your National Cash Register equip- 
ment operating at “PEAK” efficiency. 


For over 77 YEARS, users of National Cash Register Company equip- 
ment, in all lines of business, have been telling how their National Busi- 
ness Systems save money and increase their net incomes year after year. 


With a National Maintenance Agreement your equipment can be kept 
in tip-top condition to make your business system more profitable. 


For your convenience there are over 500 locations in the United States 
and Canada where factory-trained servicemen are available. Call your 
nearest National Cash Register Company office for information and service. 


SERVICE REG PAT. OFF. 


Salional 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio > a'rras 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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How To Unlock A 
“Locked In” Situation 


Have you ever had a borrower who looked perfectly 
good to you for the amount you were lending but whose 
needs were such that he was becoming overly dependent 
on your continuing loan? 


Practically every banker encounters a situation which 
appears to be favorable, yet where the debtor finds it 
impossible to periodically liquidate his obligation. The 
loan, in such an instance, may violate sound banking 
practice and in time may come under criticism. 


Certainly no banker likes to tell a deserving borrower 
that the money is not available. The constructive solu- 
tion in such a situation is to call upon Commercial Factors 
Corporation. Through our factoring or accounts receiv- 
able financing arrangements we can relieve the bank of 
its role as a continuous financial partner. At the same 
time we welcome your participation with us. Thus you 
retain your relationship and everyone benefits by such 
an arrangement. 


For details on our continuing relationship with 
banks write for our free booklet, ““How and When Your 
Bank May Profitably Recommend the Services of Com- 
mercial Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. 
Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. » MU 3-1200 
Established 1828 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


losing steam in late summer, the recovery gained durable goods purchases. 
some momentum in October and early November. “We are pre-warned,” he says, “by the steady rise in 
Most encouraging has been a slight, but significant, rise vacancy rates and the current buying attitude of con- 
inretail sales, especially new cars, and year-to-year gains sumers not to expect a boom.” 
in department store volume. Mr. Rosenbaum attributes the sluggish trend of con- 
Other good news was the return in October of indus- sumer spending on durables to record consumer stocks, 
trial production to the record set in August and marked ___ record amounts of instalment debt, a slackening in the 
gains in steel and auto output in early November. rate of family formation, and persistent unemployment. 
Also on the bright side, construction activity was sus- His over-all estimate of gross national product for 
tained at a record level in October, and both manufac- 1962 is $551-billion. 
turers’ inventories and new orders for durables have im- 
proved. Railroads 
In contrast, the October unemployment rate remained 
relatively high and excess capacity in many lines con- 
tinued to plague the economy, which is restraining gains 
in new plant and equipment outlays. 


Riese business news reports indicate that, after only moderately, not enough to trigger a real climb in 


“In the general economic recovery, which appears to 
be under way, the railroads will carry more freight,” 
says Robert S. Macfarlane, president, Northern Pacific 
Railway. “Higher capital expenditures by heavy industry, 
increased consumer spending, and stepped-up defense 

R outlays should generate an increase in traffic in the 
Some Views of 1962 acaiaen 

The businessman’s approach to 1962 is characterized, “Over the longer term, the railroad industry should 
generally, by confidence without exuberance. share in the continuing prosperity of the nation—bar- 

With the economy a fifth of the way into the dec- ring all-out war. The rapidly growing population wi! 
ade heralded as the Golden (Swirling, Zooming, Rocket- create a demand for more production and more trans- 
ing) Sixties, and a small but sobering recession in very portation to supply the goods and services the people 
recent memory, the forecasts are maturely considered will need. 
and carefully worded, which is a good thing. And Southern Pacific Company’s vice-president and 

To sample the forward thinking on 1962’s prospects, treasurer, John B. Reid, says: 
BANKING asked for opinions from a cross-section of “The major problem of the railroads is the preserva- 
business executives and company managements. tion of net income and the avoidance of rate increase. 

Here are some of the answers: Therefore, every practical economy must be initiated 

without delay. With the continuance of the business 
recovery into 1962, we look forward to a moderate in- 
Retailing crease in operating revenues next year.” 


Arthur Rosenbaum, director of business research for 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., looks for a 6% rise in consumer 
spending in 1962. Prospects of the Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 

The continuing shift in consumer spending from pany, Newark, N.J., are expressed by Francis A. Keane, 
goods to services, he feels, is helping to check the rise the company’s vice-president in charge of finance: 
in business investment for plant and equipment or in- “In the first nine months of this year, notwithstand- 
ventories, He expects housing construction to improve (CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


A LL official Washington forecasts are optimistic. Business- 
men are rather more guarded in predicting. Recovery has 
momentum; but there are signs of caution and hesitancy 
here and there. International politics are in some ways a 
dampening factor. And all economists wonder: What will 
the consumer do in coming months? 


Money Supply and Demand 


LOANS to business showed no clear sign of upsurge by early 
November. October saw a temporary bulge, similar to pre- 
vious Octobers. There’s a feeling, though, that public utility 
borrowing is now moving up. Watch also oils, chemicals, and 
metal company borrowing in coming weeks. The money sup- 
ply rose sharply in September and October; and total bank 
credit expanded, partly in connection with Treasury financ- 
ings. 


RATES. A continued balance-of-payments deficit could spur 
the FR Board to end credit ease. The Administration 
“hopes” Fed will continue “ease as long as warranted by 

. relative slack in use of the economy’s resources,” says 
Budget Director Bell. 


SAVING as percent of disposable income is estimated by 
Council of Economic Advisers at 7% in third quarter—was 
7.1% in second and 6.7% in first. This means consumers 
spent 93% of their incomes. Since future business depends 
heavily on consumer spending, change in this figure can be 
crucial. 


FEDERAL BUDGET. October review anticipated a $6.9B 
deficit, compared with $3.9B in fiscal 1961. January budget 
showed a $14%B surplus. “A balanced budget” for fiscal 1963 
again is promised, probably without a tax increase in an 
election year. Including trust funds, etc., Federal cash inflow 
and outflow showed net $2.1B deficit in fiscal 1961; $8.4B 
in fiscal 1962. 


INFLATION. Administration’s line is 1962 deficit is not 
inflationary, since unused production capacity is large. But 
Dillon, viewing the world, seems uneasy about the wage- 
price spiral, “a very real danger to the international sta- 
bility of the dollar.” 


General Indicators 


“BUSINESS CYCLE DEVELOPMENTS,” Commerce De- 
partment’s new monthly compilation, is a welcome tool for 
business forecasters. It expands on past work of National 
Bureau of Economic Research, collating many leading, coin- 
cident, and lagging business cycle indicators. $4 a year 
from the Government Printing office, Washington. 


GNP keeps gaining. Commerce Department in November 
saw the recovery as “substantial,” demand as “strong,” and 
the upturn as “broadly based.” 


PERSONAL INCOME has gained over $17B this year. The 
annual rate was $404B in January; $420B in September. 
But, for several reasons, the speed of the gain slowed down 
in the summer. 


NATIONAL INCOME. Its recovery this year has centered 
in corporate business, where the downturn was most pro- 
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nounced. The third quarter advance was widely diffused and 
slower than in the second. Revival of business buying of 
durable equipment has been encouraging. 


Spending 
GOVERNMENT. Since fiscal 1948, Federal spending has de- 
clined in but two years; and spending for civilian purposes 
in but three. Latest midyear review of budget shows, in 
billions of dollars: 
1961 1962 
(actual) (est.) 
Total spending 81.5 89.0 
Receipts 77.6 82.1 
Deficit —6.9 
BUSINESS. The next SEC-Commerce survey on plant and 
equipment expenditures is due in December. Rate in second 
quarter was $33.5B (adj.); third quarter $34.8B; and $35.9B 
anticipated in fourth. Preliminary evidence seems gener- 
ally to confirm the expectation. FRB index of business 
equipment production rose from 103 in second quarter to 
106 in third. Next year tax credit and liberalized deprecia- 
tion should stimulate business spending. 


CONSUMER spending shows some signs of picking up. It 
usually lags in early stages of recovery, but henceforth 
should increase. Department stores have done well in recent 
months. Auto sales outlook seems good. 


Prices 

CONSUMER. September index rose 0.2% to new high, 
pushed by clothing and services. Continued rise in October 
was anticipated. Over-all, the 9-month 1961 increase was 
smallest since 1955. Nothing to be concerned about, the 
BLS assures us. The rate of rise in cost of services has 
slowed a bit in recent years. Maybe this reflects consumer 
resistance. 


WHOLESALE. Generally quiet in recent months. With busi- 
ness gaining, some up-pressure on prices would be natural 
in next six months. But we still have unused capacity and 
labor. Wholesale index was 119.9 in January, 118.8 in Sep- 
tember. The industrial segment dipped from 128.1 to 127.5. 


Employment 

UNEMPLOYMENT (adj.) is still 6.8%. It tends to lag dur- 
ing a recovery; in 1961 more than usually. By year-end it 
may be 6.5% and in 1962 go lower, as business improves. 
Budget Director Bell thinks 5% may be the rate by mid- 
1962. 


General Categories 


CONSTRUCTION total increased 3% to $47.5B in first 10 
months of 1961. The private portion increased by $0.4B to 
$33.4B. Private residential declined 3%. Public construction 
gained 6% to $14.1B. 


AGRICULTURE. With somewhat higher prices and larger 
marketings, farmers’ cash receipts from marketings are Up 
about 2%. Government payments also are higher. Net farm 
proprietors’ income has been running about 10% above 1960. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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The Condition of Money 


and Credit 


RECENT official action on both sides of the Atlantic reflected 
concern over a renewal in the flow of short-term funds from 
the U.S. to England. These funds are frequently referred to 
as “hot money’”’—that is funds which move from country to 
country either because interest rates are higher or because 
investors feel one place is safer than another. While funds 
flowing into London from Europe were thought to be largely 
due to the Berlin crises, the flow of funds from the U.S. 
were believed to be the result of interest rate differentials. 


TREASURY BILL RATES 


NEW 6-MONTH BILLS 


NEW 91-DAY BILLS 


FMAM J October! Nov. 


At the same time, the U.S. Treasury announced that its 
regular offering of 3-month bills would be raised from $1.1- 
billion to $1.2-billion, while 6-month bills would be reduced 
from $600,000,000 to $500,000,000. This action was inter- 
preted as an attempt to reverse an undesirable downward 
movement in the rate on 91-day bills. The immediate result 
of the Treasury’s efforts was a rise in the new 91-day bill 
rate from 2.280% to 2.349%. The spread between the 3- 


month and 6-month rates was narrowed considerably. 


| MEMBER BANK RESERVE POSITIONS 


Millions of Dollars 


FREE RESERVES~._, 


NET BORROWED 
RESERVES 


1960 (1961 


“Average of Two Weeks in November 


Free reserves continue at their recent 8-month levels of about 
$500 million. It would seem, that with the recovery in business 
activity, the Federal Reserve authorities may be less inhibited 
toward reversal of monetary policy in the face of any large 
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sto COMPARISON OF CENTRAL BANK RATES 


Belgium Canada France ttaly Japan Neth, U.K. US. W. Germany 


Though not officially stated, the recent cut in the British 
central bank rate was broadly interpreted as a move to lessen 
interest rate differentials. 


SPREAD BETWEEN BRITISH AND 
U.S. TREASURY BILL RATES 
After British 


Bank Rate 
Change in July 


After British 
Bank Rate 
Change in Sept. 


British bank rate 
British 3-mo. treasury bill rate 
U.S. 3-mo. treasury bill rate 


7.00% 
6.50% 
2.27% 
4.23% 
3.81% 


0.42% 


6.00% 
5.31% 
2.36% 
2.95% 
2.92% 


0.038% 


Uncovered spread 
Forward sterling discount 


Fully hedged yield advantage 


In July when the British bank rate was changed to 7%, British 
treasury bill rates moved to about 6% %. U.S. bill rates were 
then about 2.27%. The interest rate differential between 
these issues was 4.23%. The cost of covering through pur- 
chase of 3-month sterling futures brought the cover rate 
spread to 0.42%. The recent reduction in the British bank 
rate to 6% resulted in a drop in their Treasury bills to 5.31% ; 
the fully hedged yield advantage between U.S. Treasury bills 
and British bills dropped to a bare .03%. 


MONEY SUPPLY 
Seasonally adjusted 
Billions of Dollars 


1959 1960 1961 


scale outflow of gold. It is interesting to note that despite the 
unchanged level in reserves, the money supply turned sharply 
upward after showing little change for several months, and it 
approached the peak reached in mid-1959. 
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Washington 


Tax Justice Package Takes Shape 


steps to draft legislative lan- 

guage to tax mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions. This is the only part of the 
Kennedy Administration’s tax pro- 
gram that remains to be translated 
from the general wording of the 
Treasury recommendations to the 
precise language of the discussion 
draft which the House Ways and 
Means Committee will consider. 

The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, which is 
headed by Colin F. Stam, held in- 
formal discussions last month to en- 
able mutual institutions further to 
present their views. This is custom- 
ary practice in such matters for all 
interested parties, including an op- 
portunity for commercial bankers, 
too. But in this instance there was 
also a desire to know what, if any- 
thing, the mutuals would accept and 
learn to live with. It is as certain as 
anything can be in this political flux 
that the Administration’s tax pro- 
gram will include some formula for 
taxing the mutual financial institu- 
tions. The commitments are too firm 
to think anything else. 

What would the mutual financial 
institutions consider an adequate 
bad debt reserve based on their ex- 
perience? Some Ways and Means 
Committee members tried hard, but 
without success, to find out at the 
committee hearings in August. The 
mutuals may have told the Joint In- 
ternal Revenue Committee, or they 
may be ready to soon. But whether it 
is the mutuals or the committee that 
comes up with an idea, there will be 
some kind of a proposal in the com- 
mittee draft that is considered. 


is taking preliminary 


Balanced Program Sought 


The taxation of the mutual finan- 
cial institutions is an integral part 
of the Administration’s tax program. 
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That fact is important. It gives the 
program official status. What must 
be kept in mind, however, is the fact 
that the Administration is asking 
for a balanced program of revenues 
to recoup calculated losses. Elements 
of the prog:am were modified by 
Ways and Means and may be sub- 
jected to more. But most of them are 
intact and are still in the program. 

Commercial bankers see another 
kind of a balance in the bill, a combi- 
nation of sweet and sour. In addition 
to removal of the bias favoring the 
mutuals, bankers are being con- 
fronted with a proposal they do not 
like at all. This is mandatory with- 
holding on interest and dividends 
which, bankers feel, is an expensive 
and unnecessary chore. 


Fine Balance 


The fine balance that the Adminis- 
tration sees is one between the addi- 
tional revenues expected from the 
items mentioned and the $1.1-billion 
revenue losses from the tax credit 
incentive. This would enable busi- 
ness to take a credit of 8% of the 
funds. invested in machinery and 
equipment in a taxable year. The 
Administration is selling this incen- 
tive tax credit as an important part 
of its answer to the problem of stimu- 
lating growth and development. Only 
recently Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon declared: 

“It will increase our long-range 
growth potential by broadening our 
industrial base and by increasing 
our export markets.” 

Committed to this, as it is, the Ad- 
ministration cannot afford to take 
much off the revenue side of the 
scale. There may be some give on 
this and take on that, but an approxi- 
mate balance must be maintained. It 
would be impractical politically for 
the Administration to advocate a net 
reduction in revenues in view of the 


$6.9-billion deficit expected in the 
current budget and the promise of a 
balanced budget next year. 

That fact makes the tax package a 
tight one. The Administration can- 
not afford to concede items for fear 
its whole program will disintegrate. 
From this viewpoint it may have to 
be all or none. 


Reading Figures 


Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Mortimer M. Caplin has been busy 
with figures to support the Treasury 
contention that the campaign carried 
on by banks and other financial in- 
stitutions for voluntary compliance 
in reporting interest and dividends 
is inadequate. The alternative, of 
course, is mandatory withholding at 
the source. Commissioner Caplin’s 
interpretation of the Treasury sur- 
veys comparing the reporting of in- 
terest and dividends in 1958 and 
1959 differs from that of former Un- 
der Secretary Fred C. Scribner, Jr. 
Mr. Scribner found the voluntary 
campaign “most successful.” 

Mr. Caplin has made two reports 
on his studies of the surveys. His 
latest, based on the completion of an 
audit of the surveys, confirmed his 
earlier conclusion that there is no 
material change in 1959 in the tax- 
payer pattern of compliance. None- 
theless, others analyzing Mr. Cap- 
lin’s reports reach the opposite 
conclusion. They suggest there is rea- 
son to believe that there has been sig- 
nificant improvement. But they are 
not official. 


The Budget 


What is the budget picture that 
this discussion of taxes fits into? 
The Mid-Term Review of the 1962 
Budget indicated that the deficit will 
be $6.9-billion by the end of the fiscal 
year in June. That figure contrasts 
with the $1.5-billion surplus that 
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former President Eisenhower antici- 
pated. The deficit is attributed to in- 
creases in defense costs and the anti- 
recession measures passed early in 
the year. Federal expenditures now 
are estimated at $89-billion and re- 
ceipts at $82.1-billion. 

The 1963 Budget which President 
Kennedy will submit in January will 
be $90-billion, or more. While the 
President has promised to submit a 
balanced budget, he made it contin- 
gent upon defense expenditures re- 
maining at present levels. 

In July he talked about increasing 
taxes, if necessary, to balance the 
budget, but he changed his tack 
about the middle of October when he 
promised to consider the extent to 
which taxes could be raised “without 
strangling recovery.” This made 
observers in Washington wonder 
whether the 1963 budget would be 
balanced. 


label Stamping 


The sales label that Senator Paul 
H. Douglas (D., Ill.) put on his in- 
terest bill, S. 1740, has stimulated 
another in retort. The “Truth in 
lending” title that Senator Douglas 
gave it has been redubbed “Federal 
Credit Control” by its opponents. 
This Battle of the Labels is anti- 
climactic as far as the Senate is con- 
cerned. The hearings there have been 
completed except for some amend- 
ments to be suggested by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for adminis- 
trative purposes. But if the bill gets 
through the Senate, each side will 
have a wicked weapon for use in the 
House hearings. 


Simple Annual Rate 


The Douglas bill would require 
lenders, such as retailers and others 
extending credit, to express the total 
of their charges in terms of a simple 
anual rate. In testimony before 
Senator Douglas’s Stabilization Sub- 
committee The American Bankers 
Association demonstrated that this 
is not easily done. But the A.B.A. 
does support the principle of full dis- 
tlosure of charges at the state level 
without the simple annual rate re- 
quirement. 

With their new label, opponents 
will concentrate on the point that the 
het effect of the bill will be to control 
tredit by curtailing the use of it. In- 
stead of stabilizing the economy, as 
Senator Douglas purports the bill 
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Ray M. Gidney, former Comptroller of the Currency, receives the Alexander Ham- 

ilton Medal from Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas Dillon. This is the Trea- 

sury’s highest award and is given for outstanding and distinguished leadership in 

the Treasury Department. During the presentation Mr. Dillon said, “Ray Gidney’s 

service has been marked by great ability and by a strong devotion to his respon- 

sibilities. His knowledge of banking is profound, and he is held in the highest 
esteem by the banking community.” 


would do, it would be disruptive and 
devastating to consumer markets. 
Opponents contend that many credit 
customers will not buy consumer 
goods if they have to pay for their 
credit at “a simple annual rate” 
greater than 6%. In the minds of 
many anything more than 6% is 
usury, although most consumer cred- 
it today necessarily costs more than 
the Biblical maximum interest 
charge of 6%. : 


More on Mergers 


The new procedures of the Federal 
Reserve Board on bank mergers and 
holding company applications reflect 
the increasing interest that the De- 
partment of Justice is showing in 
bank mergers. They require that a 
merger can not be consummated 
within seven calendar days after ap- 
proval by the Board. In setting up 
this waiting period, the Fed un- 
doubtedly had in mind giving Justice 
opportunity to go to court in those 
instances where it disagrees. In two 
recent cases Justice was held by the 
courts as being too late in filing 
against two bank mergers it opposed. 

In addition, the rules call for re- 
lease and publication of a statement 


by the Board of its reasons for action 
in a merger and how its members 
voted. Hearings will also be public 
unless otherwise ordered. 


Dear Old IRS 


Secretary Dillon took pains to 
point out at the dedication of the Na- 
tional Computer Center in Martins- 
burg, W. Va., that automatic data 
processing “will not dehumanize our 
tax administration.” He said: 

“It will not be man against ma- 
chine—the individual taxpayer ver- 
sus a giant, impersonal monster that 
thrives only on numbers. 

“The Internal Revenue Service 
will continue to offer all the assist- 
ance and other services now provided 
to taxpayers with questions or prob- 
lems. In fact, the new system should 
permit the Service to devote more 
time to direct, personal contact.” 


What ADP Will Do 

Mr. Dillon assured the country 
that automatic data processing 
(ADP) “will increase our total reve- 
nues by helping to ensure that all 
our citizens are bearing their full 
and fair share of the national tax 
burden.” (END) 
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The Philadelphia Merger Story 


the court’s decision is awaited 

in the case of the United States 
of America v. the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank and Girard Trust Corn 
Exhange Bank. The March under- 
standing among Messrs. Dillon, 
Kennedy, and Gidney seeking to min- 
imize proliferaticn of suits over na- 
tional bank mergers objected to by 
Justice, which expired with Mr. Gid- 
ney’s departure from office, said of 
the differences between the Antitrust 
Division and the Comptroller—in 
Secretary Dillon’s words: “Presum- 
ably these differences will be resolved 
in one of the suits now pending in 
Philadelphia and Lexington.” 

The briefs filed at Philadelphia 
therefore merit our attention. The 
Government filed a preliminary brief 
of 83 pages plus a shorter “reply 
brief.” The defendants filed a 115- 
page brief plus 62 pages of state- 
ments and comments. In the limited 
space here available we cannot do 
more than indicate the trend of argu- 
ment by each side. 

The Government’s case is based on 
both the Sherman Act and the Clayton 
Act. The Philadelphia merger, it con- 
tends, would violate Section 1 of the 
Sherman Act as being “in restraint 
of trade or commerce’”’. And it would 
violate Section 7 of the Clayton Act— 
as amended in 1950 by the anti- 
merger Celler-Kefauver Act, which 
prohibits any corporation engaged in 
commerce from acquiring stock or 
other share capital of another such 
corporation directly or indirectly 
where the effect may be to lessen 
competition substantially or tend to 
create a monopoly. 


\ we write, the briefs are in and 


The Government Cites 
a Senate Report 

Aware of the -banks’ contention 
that the Bank Merger Act of 1960 
should be construed as implying that 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts are 
now inapplicable, the Government 
argues that Congress was fully aware 
that the Sherman Act applied to bank 
mergers and consolidations by either 
stock or asset acquisitions and that 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act pro- 
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hibits acquisitions of bank stock 
which have the prescribed effects. 
The Government brief cites the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee 1959 Report No. 196 thus: “S. 
1062 would not affect in any way the 
applicability of the Sherman Act to 
bank mergers or consolidations.” 

Reference to the Senate report, 
however, reveals additional comments 
on this point. It says, for instance, 
“But it is impossible to require unre- 
stricted competition in the field of 
banking, and it would be impossible 
to subject banks to the rules applica- 
ble to ordinary industrial and com- 
mercial concerns, not subject to regu- 
lation and not vested with a public 
interest.” 


Government Sees Violation 
of Clayton Act 


The Government argued at Phila- 
delphia that the Clayton Act would 
be violated in view of the market 
strength of the PNB and Girard, the 
“undeviating trend toward banking 
concentration in the four-county area, 
the direct, substantial competition 
eliminated, the unlikelihood of sub- 
stantial new entrants to the business, 
and the much larger resources the 
merged banks would have.” 

On violation of the Sherman Act 
by the proposed merger, the Anti- 
trust Division lawyers stated that 
“substantial and direct competition 
between important competitors” 
would be totally eliminated. “The 
merger ... is repleté with precise 
competitive evils envisaged by Con- 
gress in enacting and amending Sec- 
tion 7.” 

Moreover, “The Supreme Court on 
a number of occasions has ruled that 
Section 1 is violated when substan- 
tial direct competition is suppressed 
by merging with or acquiring control 
of a competitor.” 

The case at bar satisfied the cri- 
teria of illegality which were satis- 
fied in the Northern Securities, Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific cases, 
the Government contended at Phila- 
delphia. “Here there is substantial, 
direct competition which will be per- 
manently foreclosed by the merger, 


as the defendants themselves concede 
. . - Itcannot be found on this record 
that new competitors will probably 
be forthcoming in Philadelphia , , 
Only one new bank was started in the 
past 20 years while 66 banks were 
being eliminated.” 

The Government brief cites numer- 
ous laws in support of its position 
that the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency does not affect ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws to the 
merger transaction. “It is well set- 
tled,” it says, “that every form of in- 
terstate and foreign trade is subject 
to... the antitrust laws unless spe. 
cifically exempted by Congress. . 
The Clayton Act on its face applies 
to banks . 

“No act of Congress specifically 
exempts bank mergers from the Sher- 
man or Clayton Acts, as it is well set- 
tled that: creation of an exemption 
from the antitrust laws requires clear 
and explicit language in the exempt- 
ing statute ... The Bank Merger 
Act of 1960 contains no [such] pro- 
vision . . . The legislative history of 
the Bank Merger Act hardly consti- 
tutes clear and unmistakable evidence 


that Congress intended to repeal or § 


modify the coverage of bank mergers 
by the antitrust laws. Quite to the 
contrary... The Comptroller and 
the other agencies therefore do not 
. . . have the power to decide anti- 
trust issues as such’. 

In short, the Comptroller cannot 
confer on banks’ immunity from the 
antitrust laws, the brief adds. 

Also, it argues at length, with many 
legal citations, that the Philadelphia 
merger would be a stock acquisition 
within the meaning of the anti- 
merger Celler-Kefauver Act. 


Argument of the Banks 


The argument of the defendant 
banks in 115 pages makes the follow- 
ing points: The merger is not within 
the scope of Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act; it will not violate either the 
Sherman Act or the Clayton Act; ap- 
proval of the merger by the Comp- 
troller is the final and exclusive de 
termination of its legality. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 127) 
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Our Expanded Role in Economic 


and Financial Diplomacy 


Meetings of the OECD and the BIS 
Clarify World Currency Problems 


taken a big leap forward in 

1961. We refer to the frequency 
of face-to-face meetings between 
sme of our top financial and eco- 
nomic officials and their counterparts 
from the western European countries 
and Canada. This development has 
taken place during a period when the 

US. balance of international pay- 
ments and the world standing of the 
dollar have been undergoing pro- 
found changes, when massive move- 
ments of private and official funds 
across the exchanges have been stim- 
ulated by uncertainties and specula- 
tion on currency changes, and when 
the 20-member Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD)—which includes the U.S. 
and Canada—has replaced the 18- 
member Organization for European 
Economie Co-operation (OEEC), set 
up in 1948 to administer Marshall 
aid, 

The OECD has taken over the 
Paris headquarters of the OEEC, the 
Chateau de la Muette. While the 
OECD did not officially come into 
existence until September 30, the 
US. and Canada have been active in 
the discussions of economic and finan- 
tial policy questions, including the 
valance of payments and economic 
growth, for some time. Not only do 
the U.S. Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve System—along with the Coun- 
til of Economic Advisers and the 
State Department—regularly take an 
active part in the OECD’s economic 
meetings in Paris, but the Federal 
Reserve also has become a regular 
attendant at the periodic meetings 
of the Bank for International Settle- 
nents (BIS) at Basle, Switzerland. 

The old OEEC organization in- 


financial diplomacy has 
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cluded an Economic Policy Commit- 
tee, which has now become a Com- 
mittee of the OECD. It is with this 
committee, and two subsidiary work- 
ing groups—established on an ex- 
ploratory basis early this year fol- 
lowing a proposal made by the United 
States—that this article is particu- 
larly concerned. Whereas, during the 
Eisenhower Administration, mem- 
bers of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, the Treasury Department, 
etc., could attend EPC meetings only 
as associate members, they now at- 
tend as full members. 

The EPC meets about three or four 
times a year. It met in April, in July, 
and again in October. This year the 
meetings have usually lasted a day 
and a half or two days. At the impor- 
tant April meeting, the U.S. sent: 


The U.S. Delegation 


Council of Economic Advisers: 
Walter W. Heller (chairman), head of 
delegation; James Tobin (member, 
CEA); Robert Triffin (consultant, 
CEA). Treasury: Robert V. Roosa, 
Under Secretary for Monetary Af- 
fairs; J. Dewey Daane, Assistant to 
the Secretary (recently named deputy 
to Mr. Roosa) ; George H. Willis, di- 
rector, Office of International Fi- 
nance. Federal Reserve Board: Wil- 
liam McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman of 
the Board of Governors; Ralph A. 
Young, adviser to the Board of Gov- 
ernors. State: Edwin M. Martin, As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs; Ambassador John W. Tuthill; 
Manuel Abrams, Officer-in-Charge, 
Economic Organizations Affairs, 
EUR/RA; Mortimer D. Goldstein, 
Deputy Chief, International Finance 
Division. 

In announcing the delegation’s de- 


parture in April President Kennedy 
said: 

The strength of the delegation 
which will represent us at the EPC 
meeting underscores the importance 
which we attach to this new depar- 
ture in our economic relations with 
Western Europe and Canada and the 
seriousness with which we have ac- 
cepted our obligations in the new 
organizations ... 


It is our hope to develop in the 
OECD a continuous working partner- 
ship in a spirit of flexibility and mu- 
tual accommodation among the offi- 
cials responsible for economic policy 
in these 20 countries. The Paris meet- 
ings will be the first of many de- 
signed to build and strengthen rela- 
tionships for dealing with common 
economic problems as they unfold.” 


Discussions at EPC meetings are 
frank and penetrating. Although the 
agenda items are not made public, 
they reportedly include such topics 
as the balance of payments, debt 


Robert V. Roosa 
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management and fiscal programs, 
budgetary policies, foreign exchange 
operations, disequilibria caused by 
capital movements, and a range of 
other influences related to the com- 
mon objectives of price stability and 
economic growth. Those present are 
able to speak with authority because 
at home they are dealing with these 
very questions. 


Two Active Arms 


The EPC’s two active working 
groups are the 9-member subgroup 
on balance of payments and mone- 
tary problems and the 20-member 
subgroup on economic growth. The 
subgroups are still regarded as ex- 
perimental and exploratory. Other 
subgroups may be created ad hoc as 
problems arise. On the balance of 
payments subgroup, the U. S. delega- 
tion consists of Under Secretary of 
the Treasury Roosa, James Tobin of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
Ralph Young of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and Mortimer Goldstein of the 
State Department. Thus far this 
group, in some ways the most active 
if not the most significant, has met 
at 3- to 6-week intervals for sessions 
of up to two days. 

The United States representatives 
on the subgroup on growth are: Rob- 
ert Solow of the Council of Economic 
Advisers; J. Dewey Daane, Deputy 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs; John Reynolds of 
the Federal Reserve Board, and Man- 
uel Abrams of the State Department. 
Thus far this group has met less fre- 
quently than the other but for some- 
what longer periods. 


Discussions Are Frank 


Because so much depends on de- 
veloping mutual understanding free 
of the complications created by com- 
muniqués and publicity, the few 
occasional efforts by officials to de- 
scribe what goes on at an EPC meet- 
ing have been vague. One official 
concerned volunteered that these 
meetings provide “an exchange of in- 
formation and intelligence among 
governments by officials and a dis- 
cussion of common economic prob- 
lems and exchange of experience pro- 
moting a better understanding of 
procedures and international ar- 
rangements.” 

An example of the restrained ap- 
proach to publicity was apparent in 
the recent OECD agreement to a 10- 
year program for increasing over-all 
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output of the 20 nations by 50%. The 
simple declaration did not include any 
references to exact methods for at- 
taining this goal. 

The confidentiality has prevented 


-any outsider, as yet, from knowing 


what specific changes have actually 
been wrought on American policy or 
those of other countries by this new 
form of financial statesmanship. It is 
safe to assume that our officials, al- 
ready well aware of the interplay of 
national and international economic 
and financial forces, come away from 
the Paris sessions knowing more 
about the changes currently taking 
place and the policies likely to affect 
these in each individual country than 
has ever been possible in the past. 

The IMF strengthening involves 
the problems of hard-pressed cur- 
rencies and the assistance to be ren- 
dered by stronger monetary author- 
ities. It is important to note that at 
the EPC meetings both are present: 
representatives of the recently trou- 
bled pound sterling and the dollar as 
well as those of the presently hard 
French franc, the DM, the Swiss 
franc, the Dutch guilder, and the like. 


Monthly BIS Meetings 


Latterly, as mentioned earlier, the 
Federal Reserve System has also 
been sending one or more represen- 
tatives to attend the monthly meet- 
ings of the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basle, Switzerland. 
Created in 1930 to handle German 
reparations growing out of World 
War I, the BIS has been chiefly val- 
ued as a point of contact for central 
bankers of western Europe and the 
United Kingdom. After World War 
II it became customary for one or an- 
other member of the Federal Reserve 
Board to attend the BIS annual meet- 
ings’: as an observer. Attendance at 
BIS monthly meetings by FRB staff 
has become a regular practice only 
this year. In the past there has char- 
acteristically been somewhat more 
frequent attendance by top officers of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. That practice also has been 
regularized. For the past year and a 
half Dr. Charles Coombs, head of that 
bank’s foreign department, has at- 
tended practically all meetings held 
in Basle. 

It was after a BIS meeting last 
March that the so-called “Basle 
Agreement” was announced. That 
agreement is understood to have been 
an informal consensus among the 


European banks represented that 
temporary aid should be extended to 
the pound sterling. Each of the cep. 
tral banks concerned handled the 
undertaking in its own way. Ly their 
holding large amounts of sterling 
balances, the British currency was 
supported until such time as arrange. 
ments could be completed for the UK 
to draw on the IMF. Thereafter, 
funds obtained by Britain from the 
IMF were used in part to replace the 
Basle Agreement aid. The Federal 
Reserve System was not a party to 
the March agreements, but was an 
active participant in the discussions, 


Informal—Confidential 


The meetings at the BIS are re. 
garded by participants as important 
opportunities for the leading central 
bankers of Europe, the United States, 
and occasionally others to meet in 
confidential circumstances to discuss 
all aspects of the financial develop. 
ments affecting these countries. 
Those present usually include the 
heads of the central banks and one 
or more of their principal advisers. 
The meetings provide all with a 
chance to ask questions and get in- 
formed replies on economic and fi- 
nancial matters. Unlike the annual 
governors’ meetings of the IMF, the 
monthly BIS gatherings are compact 
and the atmosphere is leisurely. Par- 
ticipants come away from Basle feel- 
ing that they have gained a better 
sense of what lies behind various na- 
tions’ political or economic policies. 


Financial Diplomacy 


What has been taking place this 
year at Paris under OECD auspices 
and at Basle under those of the BIS 
is a multilateral essay in economic 
and financial diplomacy. This diplo- 
macy seeks to obtain better under- 
standing of our economic and finan- 
cial policies by the authorities in the 
19 other associated countries of the 
North Atlantic region, while simul- 
taneously better informing the U.S. 
Government on the views and policies 
of the other countries. 

This venture in cooperation, more- 
over, aims to avoid any possibility 
that different national programs 
should be working at.cross purposes. 
More significant in the view of par- 
ticipants, it makes possible joint at- 
tion on an informal basis in those 
conditions of spreading financial 
speculation or disruption which 
might have serious consequences. 
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U.S. Treasury Operations 


in Foreign Exchange 
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in the foreign exchange markets 

the Treasury this year has oper- 
ated in German, Swiss, and other cur- 
rencies. It has dealt in forward as 
well as spot exchange. These opera- 
tions have been likened by Secretary 
of the Treasury Dillon and Under 
Secretary Roosa to the “Leffingwell 
operations” of World War I “and 
other currency operations of the 
1920s and 1930s.” The latter refers 
particularly to the activities in the 
foreign exchange market of the Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund (ESF) 
from the time of its creation by the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 until the 
outbreak of World War II in Sep- 
tember 1939. 

This year—somewhat belatedly, 
inthe opinion of some European ex- 
perts—the U.S. Government has in- 
trvened in the foreign exchange 
markets with a view to discouraging 
hot money movements. The delay un- 
til 1961 was surprising, considering 
the need for stabilization opera- 
tions, the existence of the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, and the precedent pro- 
vided not only by other governments 
but by our own. Last spring, when, 
to aid our balance of payments, 
Germany made an advance repay- 
ment on its debt to the U.S. Gov- 
emment, a portion of the repay- 
ment was, at U.S. request, made in 
the form of Deutschemarks, which 
the Treasury since has been using 
for sale in the exchange market. 
Such use of DMs tends to make 
speculation in the DM less attrac- 
tive to holders of dollars. 

Since 1958 the United Kingdom 
has been counting its holdings of 
convertible foreign currencies as 
part of its monetary reserves, along 
with gold. The U.S. has begun simi- 
lar reporting only this October. 

In November the Treasury dis- 
dosed that during October it had 
issued certificates of indebtedness 
denominated in Swiss francs to the 
equivalent of $46,300,000. These 3- 


[’ ITS efforts to steady the dollar 
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These Are Likened to the ‘“‘Leffingwell Operations’’ of 
World War I and Others of the 1920s and 1930s 


month certificates bear 114% inter- 
est. 

The Treasury explains that the 
monetary strains of 1960 and early 
1961 involved substantial discounts 
on the dollar in the forward market 


—in the case of the Swiss franc, dis- 


counts so large as to make dollar in- 
vestments on a covered basis unat- 
tractive to Swiss investors. The U.S. 
and Swiss monetary authorities co- 
operatively reduced the forward dis- 
count on the dollar and strengthened 
the dollar spot rate. 

Through the borrowing operations 
mentioned above, the Swiss franc 
balances needed by the U.S. for for- 
ward exchange deliveries were in- 
creased. The authority for the bor- 
rowing is in the Second Liberty 
Bond Act of 1918, as amended. 


Leffingwell Operations 


During World War I, in Septem- 
ber 1918, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Russell Leffingwell testi- 
fied on the currency stabilization 
operations of the U.S. To allied 
countries, whose currencies were at 
a discount in terms of the dollar, the 
U.S. extended stabilization loans. 
In opposite cases credits to the U.S. 
were negotiated. 

The Exchange Stabilization Fund 
was created with $2-billion of the 
profits of the 1934 devaluation of 
the dollar. Only $200,000,000 was 
put in the Fund’s active account, 
half in 1934 and the rest in 1935. 
The other $1.8-billion was used after 
World War II to pay part of the 
U.S. subscription to the IMF. 

The Exchange Stabilization Fund 
operated in many foreign curren- 
cies—European, Latin American, 
Chinese, and others—usually on a 
virtually riskless basis, for the ESF 
usually held foreign currencies no 


longer than 24 hours. Its main ob- 
jective was to keep exchange rates 
within the gold points. 

Upon the outbreak of war in 1939 
the ESF ceased to operate in foreign 
exchanges, although it did from 
time to time extend standby credits 
to Mexico, Iceland, Brazil, Liberia, 
and other countries. 

The reactivation of the ESF last 
spring was prompted by the heavy 
movement of speculative capital 
from the U.S. to Germany. The spot 
marks requested by the U.S. out of 
the advance debt repayment made 
by Germany provided only part of 
those needed to meet the forward 
exchange obligations incurred by 
the ESF. In the opinion of Prof. 
Arthur I. Bloomfield of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania the ESF 
must have arranged to get the 
needed DMs at a rate insuring it 
against loss through a later revalua- 
tion of the DM. However, its present 
resources of some $336,000,000 will 
enable it to play only a limited role 
in currency stabilization. “Alterna- 
tively,” the professor, a former Fed- 
eral Reserve economist, suggests, “the 
Federal Reserve System could under- 
take this function itself.” 

Washington, however, seems to 
be planning neither an expansion 
of the ESF nor dependence on the 
Federal Reserve System for cur- 
rency stabilization. What concerns it 
most in this area today is that, in 
case of a heavy run on the dollar, 
our monetary unit can count on sub- 
stantial outside help. To this end it 
places its hopes in the IMF standby 
arrangements agreed upon in prin- 
ciple at Vienna in September. The 
details of such an arrangement are 
at the present time under active nego- 
tiation. 

—H. B. 
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Criticism Heaped on 


Move to Abolish OMC 


on Money and Credit, that much 

praised and maligned document 
since its publication in mid-summer, 
has continued to create controversy 
even in the halls of Congress where 
the Joint Economic Committee 
opened hearings on the report in re- 
cord-breaking time after its release. 

Oddly enough, however, the sharp- 
est criticism of certain recommenda- 
tions of the report did not come from 
either the Congressmen or the wit- 
nesses (most of whom were commis- 
sion members who appeared to ex- 
plain and defend the report) but 
from Allan Sproul, the well known 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York for 14 years and 
presently a director of the Wells 
Fargo Bank and American Trust 
Company of San Francisco. 

In a sense, Mr. Sproul had the last 
word on the commission, from which 
he resigned shortly after he learned 
that its size was to be enlarged from 
15 to 25 members. In a written state- 
ment submitted to the Joint Commit- 
tee and printed in the appendix of the 
recently released hearings, Mr. 
Sproul, after agreeing with some of 
the commission’s recommendations, 
pointed his verbal barrage mainly at 
the recommendation that the Open 
Market Committee be abolished. 


To REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 


Change Presidents’ Role 


The commission, he said, would 
relegate the role of the presidents of 
the Federal Reserve Banks to “.. . 
branch managers by proposing that 
all of the main powers of the System 
in the field of monetary policy should 
be lodged in the Board... 

“T can only surmise why the CMC 
decided that the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee should be disman- 
tled,” he continued. “The statement 
that the ‘distinction between the 
Board and the Federal Open Market 
Committee has outlived its useful- 
ness’ raises questions, but answers 
none. From the language of other 
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Allan Sproul 


sections of the report, I would guess 
that those members of the CMC, who 
might have argued for the retention 
of the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee if they had known more about it, 
were lulled into acceptance of its 
abandonment as a ‘package deal’ by 
those who were united in promoting 
the idea that private influence still 
permeates the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and must be eliminated ar 

Mr. Sproul concluded that the 
Open Market Committee is the heart 
of the entire Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and to cut it out would leave 
only a skeleton. 

Actually, the commission did not 
say in so many words to abolish the 
Open Market Committee, but sug- 
gested that its operation be vested in 
the Board, which, of course, would 
accomplish the same thing. There is 
the feeling among many that the 
CMC purposely made the recommen- 
dation fuzzy, because one of the com- 
mission members, Stanley H. Rutten- 
berg of the AFL-CIO, obviously 
argued for a clearer statement, but 
got nowhere. He added a footnote to 
explain that what the commission 
really meant was “. . . that the pres- 
ent Open Market Committee be abol- 
ished . . .” His statement was sup- 
ported by Commission Member 


Robert R. Nathan of Nathan Asggo. 
ciates. 

Other evidence that the CMC 
wanted to soften the blow on the 
presidents of the Reserve banks is 
that it recommended that the Board 
“be required” to consult with them 
when determining open market pol- 
icy, reserve requirements, and the 
discount rate. Mr. Sproul called this 
“. . . a left-hand compliment to the 
presidents ...”’ However, 
Rieve, another commission member 
from the AFL-CIO, stated that he 
saw no need for “additional consulta- 
tion” with the presidents, since the 
commission had already recommend- 
ed that they meet with the Board in- 
formally four times a year. 


Commission Member 
Changes Mind 

One member of the commission, 
who may have been “lulled into ac- 
ceptance” of abolishing the OMC, has 
already recanted. J. Cameron Thom- 
son, retired chairman of Northwest 
Bancorporation, stated at a meeting 
of the CED Associates Center in 
Dallas, Texas, after the report was 
released that “In reviewing the situ- 
ation, I feel that the commission was 
wrong in its recommendations as to 
changes in the Open Market Commit- 
tee. I believe that a continuance of 
the present arrangement, or some 
other arrangement under which the 
best qualified individuals on the 
Board and in the banks would com- 
prise a committee to deal with open 
market operations, is essential to 
provide the necessary efficiency in 
dealing with this most important 
matter.” He later restated his feel- 
ings during the Congressional hear- 
ings. 


A.B.A. Recommendation 

The American Bankers Association 
has also come out strongly against 
the recommendation. The A.B.A. of- 
ficial statement said in part: “We 
strongly recommend the maintenance 
of the present district organization 
of the Federal Reserve System, coor- 
dinated and governed nationally by 
the Board of Governors and the Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee. We be- 
lieve the existing allocation of au- 
thority among the components of the 
System should be retained .. .” 

As Mr. Sproul stated, the recom- 
mendation raises many questions; 
however, the next session of Congress 
may answer some of them. 
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Planning A New Branch 


Through experience the Chase Manhattan Bank has found 


that opening a new branch requires months 


number of banks have been tak- 

ing a closer look at population 
shifts, both to the suburbs and 
within metropolitan areas, and have 
evaluated the effects of this on their 
operations and growth prospects. 
This has led, obviously, to a great 
increase in the opening of new 
branches. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank has 
been among the most active in open- 
ing new branches, especially since 
the passage of the Omnibus Banking 
Act of 1960, which permits New 
York City banks to open branches in 
Nassau and Westchester counties. 
With the opening of eight new ones 
in 1961, Chase now has a total of 112 
domestic branch offices. 

As was pointed out in a recent 
article in The Chase Manhattan 
News, the bank’s employee news- 
paper, the opening of new branches 
requires months of research and 
planning. It is not simply a matter 
of choosing a likely looking location, 
building an office, and waiting for 
the customers to come in. There is 
also the problem of obtaining state 
and Federal approval. 


RECENT years an _ increasing 


Surveys Are Made 


The responsibility for this re- 
search rests with the bank’s Metro- 
politan Marketing Department, 
Which maintains a constant survey 
of New York City, Westchester, and 
Nassau counties to determine pos- 
sible branch locations. 

In the words of S. Allen Pippitt, 
vice-president, staff Metropolitan 
Marketing officer of Chase: “We 
carry out our surveys with several 
objectives in mind. We want to pro- 
vide convenient service for our pres- 
ent customers, and, of course, we 
want to increase the bank’s deposits. 


December 1961 


of research and planning 


This model of Chase Manhattan’s first branch office in Westchester county repre- 

sents months of planning for a design best suited to the location. The branch 

at Hartsdale is now under construction and is scheduled to open for business in 
February 1962 


In order to sell our services we must 
know all we can about our market. 
For that reason we try to learn as 
much as possible about New York’s 
people and industries.” 


Maps Are Prepared 


Chase has found that the best 
source of information about New 
York’s residents is the United States 
Bureau of the Census. Information 
from this source is used in the prep- 
aration of maps of the city with 
plastic overlays which show clearly 
what has happened to the city’s pop- 
ulation over a period of quite a few 
years. 

Each city block has been hand- 
colored to show the average income 
bracket of its residents. There is also 


information on the location of the 
population during working hours. 

On separate maps there is detailed 
information on the city’s industries 
and others show the location of 
every commercial bank, savings 
bank, and saving and loan associa- 
tion in New York City, Nassau, 
Suffolk, Westchester, and Rockland 
counties. 


Personal Observations 


Besides published data, personal 
observation plays a big part in 
Chase’s research regarding new 
branch possibilities. The bank sends 
out personnel to likely areas, who 
among other things, take photo- 
graphs of industrial installations 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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BETTER METHODS & SYSTEMS 


Problems of Automation 


A seminar, “Problems of Automation,” was a feature of the 1961 
correspondent bank meeting conducted by the First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company, Philadelphia. Participating were these 
five officers of the bank: ALFRED C. GRAFF, senior vice-president; 
JOHN W. HULTON, vice-president; JOSEPH A. PERRETT, assistant 
vice-president; DONALD R. PATTERSON, assistant treasurer; 
CHARLES J. REGLER, assistant treasurer. Here is a condensation of 
the discussion, lead by Mr. Graff. 


Requirements 
Mr. HULTON 


HE MICR Program. This encom- 

passes the redesign of checks, 
coding amounts, account numbers, 
serial numbers on checks, redesign 
and coding of deposit tickets. 

General Systems Analysis. In pre- 
paring for a computer installation, a 
systems analysis program is vitally 
important; unless it is done thor- 
oughly the computer operation will 
be a failure. 

“Streamlined accounting and op- 
erating procedures could possibly 
accomplish, with present conven- 
tional equipment, 50% of the bene- 
fits to be derived from advance au- 
tomation. The fact that a bank is 
required to take the time to analyze 
its present operations in minute de- 


tail for the installation of a com- 
puter will result in the biggest divi- 
dend that will accrue to any insti- 
tution through the present automa- 
tion program.” 

Work-flow charts, with related 
volume figures, are essential; they 
show the source, processing, and 
disposition of work in each activity. 
The proposed system must be dia- 
gramed, anticipating complications 
or exceptions and determining how 
each could be handled. Thorough- 
ness in programing detail will pay 
off in many ways. 

Selection of Equipment. For the 
small bank, the ’tronic machines are 
probably the most practical answer. 
For the medium size. bank, small 
computers used with related periph- 
eral equipment, including magnetic 
ink character sorters, offer a wide 


Needed: Greater Accuracy 


As we at First Pennsylvania progress in the field of automation, it be- 
comes very apparent to us that we must require of all our employees a 
greater sense of responsibility with respect to accuracy than ever before. 
This also applies to our correspondent banks as well as other depositors. 

The accuracy of the input media into the electronic data processing 
systems is absolutely mandatory. These high speed machines are in reality 
very stupid, and cannot make up for all human error. Inaccurate input 
devices such as checks and deposit tickets, create tremendous problems and 
raise costs of operation at a greater rate than errors under a mechanical 


operation ever could— MR. GRAFF. 


field of choice. For the larger bank 
there is also a wide choice of larger 
computer equipment. 

Success of a cooperative process- 
ing center depends on how it is or- 
ganized. An entirely separate oper- 
ating staff, dominated by no partner 
bank but under the direction of a 
high level joint committee repre- 
senting the banks, “could be highly 
successful.” 

Scheduling of equipment usage is 
very important. As for rental or 
purchase of equipment, “when the 
work requires equipment in excess 
of a one-shift operation, purchasing 
becomes more attractive.” 

Selection of Personnel. ‘In looking 
for systems analysts and program- 
ers, we specify intuitive analytical 
thinkers with superior intelligence. 
The systems analyst should also be 
slightly extroverted, because he must 
deal with operating personnel. He 
must also have an adequate vocabu- 
lary in order to fully express his 
thoughts. The programer is nor- 
mally an_ introverted, intuitive 
thinker, who deals with ideas and 
facts and not with people or per- 
sonnel situations. He likes to do 
crossword puzzles and plays chess. 

“For an operator, we select peo- 
ple with sense perception rather 
than intuitive perception. He should 
be realistic, practical, good at 
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remembering and working with 
facts.” 


Indoctrination 
Mr. PATTERSON 


OUR Customers. Steps include a 

letter, mailed with account num- 
ber card, explaining the reasons and 
the procedure. First Pennsylvania 
set up a “Check of Tomorrow” ex- 
hibit, 8’ x 16’, which followed auto- 
mated check processing from tell- 
er’s window to customer’s statement. 
It was sent to most of the branch 
offices. 

A year later another exhibit, 
“Magic Electronic Account Num- 
ber,” was prepared. The theme 
changed from check design to uses 
of an account number. A leaflet was 
distributed. Check book order form 
and pamphlet provided the final cus- 
tomer contact. 

As a result of this customer prepa- 
ration, First Pennsylvania finds 
that 99% of its daily deposit ticket 


volume is properly executed, with 
correct account numbers. 

Customer Contact Personnel. 
These staffers attended three meet- 
ings, over a period of 18 months. 
Film strips, lectures, and general 
discussions described the steps in 
automated check processing. There 
were also tours of the computer area, 
articles in the bank magazine, a 
question and answer bulletin, and 
assurances of job security. 


Operations 
Mr. PERRETT 


People need reassur- 
ance that their jobs won’t disap- 
pear. And they like to see this dem- 
onstrated. “At the risk of decreas- 
ing the efficiency of your present 
operation, it may be wise to trans- 
fer some key people to responsible 
positions in other areas of the bank, 
thus demonstrating to those remain- 
ing that they will be taken care of 
adequately.” 


Be careful about assignment of 
permanent duties. Start everyone 
on an equal basis; the good ones 
will rise to the top. “Beware of 
committing personnel to permanent 
jobs on the basis of an individual 
experience in other areas ... Good 
tabulating operators are not neces- 
sarily good computer operators, and 
good computer operators need not 
necessarily have prior machine ex- 
perience.” 

“If you have some key personnel 
you feel could be successful in the 
data processing center, release them 
as soon as possible to the center. If 
you hold on to them too long, they 
could very well lose their value to the 
center because those who have pre- 
ceded them will have picked up ex- 
perience that they could not begin to 
offset.” 

Equipment Back-up. The computer 
“will at one time or another go 
down,” and you have two alterna- 
tives to keep the work moving: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


Chicago Bank Has TV Security System 


A CLOSED circuit television security 
system is functioning in the recently ex- 
panded Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. Six departments are un- 
der the surveillance of a 12-camera, 8- 
monitor installation. 

Key equipment is the 8-screen moni- 
tor panel in the television security room 
on the ground floor, nerve center for the 
system which extends throughout the 
bank. The 14-inch screens are attended 
by guards during operating hours. 

The first screen receives pictures tak- 
en in the second floor Loan and Discount 
Department. A second receives pictures 


from the fourth floor Securities Ac- 
counting. Monitors 3 and 4 get pictures 
from the basement Coupon and sixth 
floor Trust departments. Each depart- 
ment has at least two scanning cameras 
which take pictures from different an- 
gles and relay them to their monitors. 

Should an irregularity appear on any 
of these four, the picture can be trans- 
ferred to a fifth or sixth monitor and 
held for longer observation. Monitors 7 
and 8 receive pictures from the base- 
ment Currency and sixth floor Stock 
Transfer departments. 

In the event a holdup is detected on 


Left, the 8-monitor 

TV panel on the 

bank’s ground 

floor. Guards can 

see activity in six 

departments of 
the bank 


Right, a closed 
circuit camera, 
upper right, in 
the currency de- 
partment surveys 
a delivery. Cam- 
era relays pictures 
to the monitor 
panel 


the screens, the guard pushes a button 
which alerts the Chicago police, protec- 
tive agency and other bank guards. He 
also has a rapid shutter portrait lens 
camera for taking pictures shown on the 
monitor, and can communicate with 
other guards by radio. 

Robert F. King, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, says that although the bank was 
concerned about the possible psychologi- 
cal effect of the cameras on customers 
and staff, the reaction has been good. 

The system was manufactured by 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., Dage 
Division. 
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Banks and the SBA 


The author is a deputy adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and heads its Small 
Business Investment Program. He 
worked out the plan, described be- 
low, whereby banks can make 
loans to licensed small business in- 
vestment companies. He discussed 
this plan at a luncheon sponsored 
by the Committee on Bank-Related 
SBICs of the National Association 
of SBICs held in San Francisco at 
the time of the A.B.A. convention 
for bank officers attending the 
A.B.A. meetings. 


tion has evolved a plan where- 

by banks can make loans to 
licensed small business investment 
companies with assurance that the 
SBA will buy such loans from them 
on 24 hours’ notice of the bank’s 
wish to dispose of the loan. 

Under the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, an SBIC may bor- 
row up to 50% of its capital—with 
a ceiling of $4,000,000—from the 
SBA for re-investment in small 
business financing. 


Tie Small Business Administra- 


The New Plan 


Under the new plan, SBICs seek- 
ing such funds may first go to 
their own banks for a loan. If the 
bank is unable to make the loan, 
the SBIC may apply to the SBA 
which will supply a list of banks 
which have indicated willingness 
to make these loans. 

The SBA will issue its commit- 
ment to the SBIC and will assign to 
the bank such commitment with the 
executed note and its immediate 
“takeout” agreement to the bank. 

By having the bank disburse the 
loan, with assurance it can “roll 
out” when necessary for liquidity, 
the SBIC, the bank, and the SBA 
will be benefited. 

Such a loan, at a net return of 
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4%, with an additional 1% commit- 
ment fee, paid by the SBIC, will 
bring the bank a better return than 
it can get elsewhere while at the 
same time maintaining a relative 
cash position. 

More than 40 large banks across 
the nation have expressed keen in- 
terest in making such loans and we 
are daily adding additional banks 
to the list of those willing to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

Another development is the re- 
cent legislation for small business 
investment companies signed by 
President Kennedy, which raised to 
2%, from 1%, the amount of its 
capital and surplus a bank may 
invest in a small business invest- 
ment company licensed by the 
Small Business Administration. 


State Banks Face Handicaps 


The provision applies, of course, 
to both national and state banks, 
but in 29 states the increase in a 
state bank’s investment limit in an 
SBIC is a matter which will assume 
increasing importance in the next 
few years. In these 29 states no per- 
missive legislation exists which 
would permit investment by state 
banks in an SBIC, and without such 
legislation they will face handicaps 
in competing with national banks. 
They will suffer under increasing 
odds until their legislatures act to 
give to state banks the status in- 
tended for them by Congress under 
the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958. 

It is interesting to note that in 
the 21 states where state banks may 
invest in an SBIC up to the maxi- 
mum permitted national banks, a 
total of 300 SBICs are already in 
existence, with nearly 100 state and 
national banks as investors in these 
companies. In the 29 states where 
state bank participation is not per- 
mitted by law, 76 SBICs are in op- 
eration, with 22 national banks 
holding stock ownership in them. 


With the rapid growth of the 
SBIC program and the situation ex- 
isting in the 29 states, it is prob- 
able that state banks in those states 
will be adversely affected, if they 
are not already, in competition with 
national banks for the business de- 
positors’ dollars. 


A Hypothetical Case 
Involving a State Bank 


While the following situation is 
hypothetical, it could happen to any 
state bank: 

Let’s say a national bank-affili- 
ated SBIC had provided equity f- 
nancing for a manufacturer by pur- 
chasing $400,000 of the firm’s 
debentures, convertible into common 
stock, enabling the manufacturer 
to increase his production and sales 
nearly 20%. 

After establishing new dealers in 
his products and obtaining other 
outlets for wider distribution, the 
company faced a cash_ shortage 
when an opportunity arose for ac- 
quiring a new source of raw mate- 
rials. An additional $85,000 was 
needed. 

The manufacturer planned to ob- 
tain a short-term loan for the need- 
ed sum and originally planned to go 
to a state bank with which he had 
dealt for years before transferring 
half of his banking activities to the 
national bank connected with the 
SBIC. 

However, he recalled a _ clause 
with the SBIC which precluded fi- 
nancial indebtedness beyond the 
amount of the equity financing fur- 
nished without consulting the 
SBIC and giving it a chance to re- 
finance the operation. 

With a gross and net sufficient to 
handle the new acquisition with a 
short-term loan, he decided to seek 
the loan from the national bank af- 
filiated with the SBIC, and it was 
granted. With the loan affected, he 
thought it might be more to his ad- 
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vantage to transfer all but a mini- 
mum of his banking activities to the 
bank handling the loan. 

Naturally, the national bank af- 
fliated with the SBIC would be the 
gainer both in making the loan and 
having transferred to it the almost 
complete banking activities of the 
growing firm. 

The loser, through no real fault 
of its own, would be the state bank. 
Unable to establish or invest in an 


legislators in many of those states 
of the investment banking field and 
the impact of equity financing upon 
the economy of businesses in those 
states. 

Many of them, such as Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire in 
the Northeast; West Virginia, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi and Kentucky, in 
the South; Idaho, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota and Montana in 
the West and Middle West, are re- 
mote geographically and financially 
from the major money markets of 
the nation where knowledge of the 
efficacy of the SBIC as a source of 
private capital investment in small 
business is concentrated. 

And in one sense, these remote 
areas are where such knowledge is 
needed most. These are the areas 
where long-term capital is most dif- 
ficult to raise and where the reluc- 
tance by investors to buy into any- 
thing less than an established “blue 
chip” is most prevalent. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a 


be SBIC because its state doesn’t have 

prob- enabling legislation to permit such 

tates investment by state banks, the state 

they bank might lose up to a dozen im- 

with portant banking customers. 

5 de One obstacle confronting any im- 
mediate attempt to establish uni- 
form legislation in those states 
lacking it is the fact that some of 
the legislatures involved meet in 
even years and some in odd years, 

n is while a few meet annually. 

any Even if this were no problem, an 
even bigger problem confronts those 

iffili- states—limited knowledge among 
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SBA Head Denies Competition Charges 


Ix an address to the National Bank Division of the A.B.A. at the conven- 
tion in San Francisco, John E. Horne, Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration denied the charge that the SBA is in competition with com- 
mercial banks. 


the Although the SBA lends funds to small firms for the same purposes as 
age does the commercial bank, Mr. Horne asserts that the SBA supplements 
ac- banking services and does not compete. 
ate- Mr. Horne points out: 
was Legally the SBA may make a direct loan entirely with its own funds only 
‘ after two banks (one in a single bank town) have declined to make the loan 
ob- or to participate in it. The SBA follows this to the letter, requiring letters of 
ei. declination and soliciting bank participation in its lending, chiefly through 
three plans. 
80 In the regular participation plan, the bank takes whatever portion of a 
had loan it wishes at or above a 10% minimum, charging its regular rate of 
Ing interest and paying SBA a service fee, varying between %% and 1%, de- 
the pending on the size of the SBA portion. 
the Banks agreeing to take 25% of a loan may invoke an “early maturity” plan 
under which they are repaid their shares ahead of SBA; or invoke a “limited 
ise loan participation” plan (SBA ceiling $25,000), under which banks generally 
fi- do the servicing. 
the Complaints of red-tape and excessive paper work on loan applications have 
na evoked a simplified participation plan. Under it, banks taking 25% of a loan 
the may use a short, single-page form, use their own mortgage and agreement 
forms, and in cases of deferred SBA participation, defer submitting the 
re- forms until they call on SBA to disburse its portion. 
A point stressed by Mr. Horne at San Francisco is that SBA plans are 
to worked out in consultation with bankers, that the SBA divisions concerned 
he with loans are headed by former bank officials and that his new National 
ek Small Business Advisory Council is already well seeded with smaller bankers 
af- with more to be named. 
as Relatively few banks now share in SBA loans but with their cooperation 
he 65% of all SBA loans have bank participation, a figure that has held con- 
4. stant through a 50% increase in loans since Mr. Horne became administrator. 
NG 
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program of education in the ramifi- 
cations of investment banking will 
have to be instituted in the several 
states laboring at present under the 
handicap of inadequate knowledge 
of the subject. 

It lies in the hands of those in a 
position to produce enabling legis- 
lation—and those who can best in- 
fluence the legislators to bring 
about such legislation—to open the 
doors for state banks in the 29 
states lacking such legislation and 
broaden the opportunities for small 
business expansion in the econo- 
mies of those states which are 
affected. 

It is the responsibility of the 
state banks in those states, too, to 
bring influence to bear upon their 
legislators for legislation which will 
remove thcse banks from the limbo 
in which they now operate and re- 
move the discriminatory bans 
which prevent them from compet- 
ing with national banks in their 
states. 


John E. Horne, Administrator of SBA 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


TRADE PROGRAM. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act expires next June. A radically new approach in- 
volving across-the-board cuts in tariffs is sought. This 
will be far from easy to enact. Meanwhile, some argue, 
it will be better to let the old program lapse. A big and 
long political contest is the prospect. 


ALEXANDER OF MORGAN GUARANTY says we 
must stop “giving a little more than we can get” and 
must “try to get back some of the edge we have given 
away over the years.” Protectionist spokesman O. R. 
Strackbein warns that “without a real defense against 
withering import competition” we'll not get the growth 
and expansion we need. 


HERTER-CLAYTON REPORT to the Congress looks 
far ahead. Says it’s time for U.S. to “take a giant step”; 
associate itself with the Common Market movement in 
a “trade partnership” and also, unilaterally, make 
trade concessions to underdeveloped countries. 


INDIA’S AMBASSADOR lectures us publicly on this; 
calls our protectionists’ arguments “specious and per- 
nicious,” the poor countries being the ones needing pro- 
tection. They need to export more. U.S. must make its 
market “more accessible.” 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN TRADE problems were re- 
viewed in hair-down Cabinet-level discussions at Ha- 
kone, Japan. There are many troublesome trade prob- 
lems, e.g., textiles, electronics, copper. American Metal 
Climax complains subsidized Japanese firms outbid it 
for scrap copper. 


BUSINESSMEN ARE DIVIDED. Thus, Chamber of 
Commerce supports the TA program while NAM takes 
no official position on its renewal. 


CENTRAL-BANK COOPERATION today is supple- 
mented by an expansion of foreign departments of com- 
mercial banks, according to the Austrian Creditan- 
stalt’s director general, Von Erich Miksch. Close inter- 
national cooperation among commercial banks is of 
vital importance to modern industry. Avoidance of mis- 
directed investment of capital is of special importance. 


SECRETARY DILLON brought to the Treasury an in- 
timate familiarity with State Department problems and 
purposes. Now, under a Treasury-State interchange pro- 
gram, a State Department officer is assigned to duty in 
the Treasury’s Office of International Finance and a 
Treasury man to State. Aim: to increase understanding 
of the relationship between foreign and financial policies. 


IMF STANDBY AGREEMENTS. Progress is being 
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made toward an announcement of the conditions under 
which the chief industrial nations will negotiate with 
the IMF credit agreements as discussed at Vienna in 
September. Dillon says European criticisms at Vienna 
were not aimed at U.S. domestic policies. 


FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENTS in U.S. reached 
$6.9-billion last January, compared with $3.4-billion 11 
years earlier, a Commerce Department survey reveals, 
In addition foreigners’ portfolio investments here to- 
taled $9.3-biillion. Nearly a third of the direct investments 
are British—chiefly in finance, insurance, manufactur- 
ing, and oil. Next come Canadian, Dutch, and Swiss 
direct holdings. 


EXIMBANK launched in late October its export-aid 
plan. Involves export credit insurance for exporters 
and export transaction guaranties issued directly by 
Eximbank to commercial banks and other financial in- 
stitutions. U.S. exporters thus are placed “on a basis of 
equality with their competitors.” Copies of technical 
instructions to banks are available from the Export- 
Import Bank. Full political risk guaranty is provided on 
that part of a transaction as to which the bank assumes 
the credit risk. 


IMPORT COMPETITION. The Machinists Union, for 
one, is gathering data on “unfair competition based on 
exploitation of foreign labor,” the better to contend with 
employers at the bargaining table here. Labor wants 
overseas wages to be raised by international agreement, 
to help our exports and lessen our imports. 


U.S. BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS deficit is far from 
solved, although much smaller this year than last. 
A.B.A. resolution at San Francisco holds elimination of 
the deficit “requires further and more effective action 
along several specific fronts’; more exports, better 
sharing of the world’s military burdens, and more suit- 
able domestic price, wage, and budget policies. 


MANUFACTURING IN EUROPE costs less than here, 
National Industrial Conference Board survey of US. 
branch plants shows; but costs in Canada and less de- 
veloped countries are greater than in U.S. Foreign in 
vestment has been a big factor in our payments deficit. 
With similar problem in UK, Bank of England holds 
tight rein on new investments. British have £250,000,- 
000 of direct investments abroad. 


CURRENCY CONVERTIBILITY requires continuous 
adjustments in national policies, Samuel I. Katz of the 
Federal Reserve Board staff reports in a Princeton 
essay, if tolerable balance in world payments is to be 
insured. 
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| Dr. Charls E. Walker, A.B.A. executive vice-pres- 


ident, pointed up the cold facts of unjust tax- 
ation at the National Agricultural Credit Confer- 


ence in Dallas. Here are excerpts from his talk. 


7) UPPOSE I ran a business which 
9 had $15,000,000 in total assets 
and net income of $119,000. How 
much Federal income tax would I 
required to pay? 
| The answer could be $887. 
' Being a native Texan, you may 
think I am taking advantage of that 
fact by telling another tall Texan 
ale. I confess I like tall tales, but the 
disappointing part about this tale is 
that there is no punch line—it’s true. 
The average savings and loan as- 
sociation member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System had total 
sets of $15,000,000 and earnings 
after dividends of $119,000 in 1960. 
Yet the average income tax payment 
‘was only $887. 
| In addition to their love for tall 
fales, Texans are universally known 
for their competitive spirit and for 
‘their sense of fair play. I think you 
Y ill agree that there is something 


drastically wrong with tax laws 
which permit the tax paid by the 
average savings and loan association 
to be about the same as the tax paid 
on the average return for individual 
taxpayers. 

This tax shelter for savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks indirectly affects every one of 
us. Last year these tax-favored in- 
stitutions paid less than 1% of their 
net income for Federal income taxes. 
You and I as individual taxpayers 
paid far more than that, while com- 
mercial banks paid about 35%. 

It seems to me to be a bit ironical 
that while many Americans are wor- 
ried about bolstering our nation’s 
defenses and erecting fallout shelters 
for survival, some financia! institu- 
tions are concentrating on preserv- 
ing other shelters—tax shelters. 

These tax-sheltered financial insti- 
tutions are not asking, “What can 


The Uniform Tax Treatment Committee of the A.B.A. met in San Francisco during 
annual convention. From the left: Lloyd L. Austin, president, Security National 
nk, Los Angeles; James M. Givens, vice-president, Indiana National Bank, Indi- 
polis; Ben C. Corlett, director of A.B.A.’s Washington office and committee 

fecretary; Joseph M. Naughton, president, Second National Bank, Cumberland, 

‘Md., and committee chairman; Howard J. Stoddard, president, Michigan National 

Bank, Lansing; and Louis B. Lundborg, executive vice-president, Bank of America, 

San Francisco 
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THE NEED FOR TAX JUSTICE 


Straight Talk About Taxes 


I do for my country?” If they did, 
the answer would be rather obvious: 
Pay their fair share of the national 
tax burden. According to Treasury 
estimates, Uncle Sam could raise al- 
most $400,000,000 more a year by 
taxing these institutions on a fair 
and equitable basis. That’s about 
10% of the extra defense funds rec- 
ommended by President Kennedy 
last summer as essential to national 
survival. 

You have probably heard it 
claimed that, if Congress passes fair 
taxation legislation, mortgage funds 
will be severely contracted and many 
of our families will not be able to buy 
homes. This, of course, would be a 
good reason to give Congress pause 
—provided it were true. This argu- 
ment, the latest to be advanced by 
those attempting to reinforce the 
supports in their tax shelters, is not 
only misleading, it is absolutely ab- 
surd. 

In fact, the president of the Unit- 
ed States Savings and Loan League 
has said, “The real, basic housing 
demand has been satisfied for the 
present.” He went on to say that, al- 
though mortgage credit demands 
are expected to expand significantly 
in the latter part of the 1960s, the 
question for the next few years is 
“where the loans are going to come 
from to keep our money invested.” 

They try to identify a $118-billion 
industry, which pays taxes of less 
than 1% of income after dividends 
and interest, with little people. The 
fact is that the average account in 
savings and loan associations is $2,- 
100. This is more than twice as big 
as the average savings balance in 
commercial banks. 

During my years in Texas, I 
learned to respect straight talk. I 
think spokesmen for these tax-fa- 
vored institutions would do well to 
use a little straight talk right now. 
If they feel they should be subsid- 
ized, they should come right out and 
ask for subsidies. And, if subsidies 
are needed, let them be frankly and 
forthrightly bestowed rather than 
hidden in the tax structure. 
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THE NEED FOR TAX JUSTICE 


ODAY there is a great controversy within 

the financial community over an issue 

which directly affects everyone. This 
issue is tax justice between commercial banks 
and the mutual thrift institutions. In view 
of the heat and confusion which have been 
generated on the subject, a review of the facts 
is clearly in order. 


What Is Tax Justice? 


Stated most simply: Tax justice means 
elimination of the tax favoritism now en- 
joyed by savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks, followed by substitu- 
tion of fair tax treatment for all principal 
financial institutions. This is the goal sought 
by President Kennedy, by the United States 
Treasury, and by commercial bankers. 

Surprisingly, many people do not realize 
that among the principal financial institu- 
tions competing for savings dollars, only 
commercial banks pay their fair share of 
Federal income taxes. For many years sav- 
ings and loan associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks paid no Federal income tax at 
all. In 1952 they became subject to tax, but 
because of a glaring tax loophole they have 
paid only negligible taxes since that time. 

What is the current status of the drive for 
tax uniformity? In his 1961 tax message 
President Kennedy observed that “some of 
the most important types of private savings 
and lending institutions in the country are 
accorded tax-deductible reserve provisions 
which substantially reduce or eliminate their 
Federal income tax liability.”” He stated that 
these “‘provisions should be reviewed with the 
aim of assuring nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment.” 

After extensive review of these tax pro- 
visions, the Treasury Department strongly 
concluded that the present tax treatment of 
mutual financial institutions can no longer 
be justified and that they should pay a fair 
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Tax Justice— 


share of income taxes. The Treasury then 
recommended several alternative methods of 
taxation to the Congress, and public hearings 
were held by the House Ways and Means 
Committee last August. 

Some may wonder just what arguments 
could have been presented by the $118-billion 
mutual financial industry to justify virtual 
tax exemption. Here are a few, together with 
the factual refutation. 

For example, the mutual institutions rep- 
resent themselves as serving particularly the 
small saver and maintain that any attempt 
to tax them would be detrimental to the little 
man. But it is a fact that the small saver is 
more typical of the commercial bank than of 
the mutual institution. In 1960 the average 
savings account in insured commercial banks 
was slightly more than $1,000 as contrasted 
with $1,600 in mutual savings banks and 
more than $2,100 in savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

The facts also dispel the contention that 
the “mutual” character of these institutions 
justifies tax favoritism. It may be true that, 
at one time, mutual institutions were small 
local cooperative efforts, and that their trans- 
actions were confined only to members who 
not only made regular deposits but shared the 
risk of loss. But, judging by size, manage- 
ment, type of customer, or scope of operation, 
they now have become almost indistinguish- 
able from other business organizations. To- 
day they constitute a $118-billion industry, 
truly a big business operation. Why should 
they be treated differently from all other tax- 
payers, both corporate and individual? 

The case made by mutual institutions nar- 
rows down to two principal arguments. Let 
us examine them. 

First, the tax-favored institutions, which 
specialize in mortgage lending, claim that 
there would be less funds available for home 
mortgages if they were required to pay taxes. 

Let us be clear as to the nature of this 
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THE NEED FOR TAX JUSTICE 


The Crux of the Matter 


argument. It is difficult to believe that the 
strength of the housing industry depends 
upon a hidden tax subsidy to a favored group 
of financial institutions. Should tax laws be 
used for discriminatory subsidies? If sub- 
sidies ave needed which is doubtful, let them 
be frankly and forthrightly bestowed rather 
than hidden in the tax structure. 


Red Herring 


Apart from this, what are the merits of 
the argument? The plain fact is that it is a 
red herring. Certainly the payment of taxes 
will help rectify an unfair competitive situa- 
tion with respect to savings deposits. Thus, 
the amounts available to the mutual institu- 
tions for lending might be slightly reduced. 
This does not mean, however, that the avail- 
ability of funds for home loans would be re- 
duced. There are sufficient funds from many 
types of private lenders to meet the need for 
home mortgage funds. 

The second major argument used by the 
mutual institutions to justify the continuance 
of their present tax shelter is that dividends 
tosavers would be lowered, thus discouraging 
thrift. 

What are the facts here? The most expert 
estimates in this case are those of the Treas- 
ury Department. Treasury estimates show 
that if dividends paid by savings and loan 
associations in 1960 had been reduced by half 
the estimated tax, (which implies that half 
of the tax would be absorbed in other ways) 
dividend rates would have been reduced by a 
little more than 2/10 of a point. For mutual 
savings banks the decline would have been 
much less than 2/10 of a point. So the impact 
on dividend rates would be insignificant. 


Tax Injustice in Plain Figures 


In 1960, the average Federal income tax 
payment for insured commercial banks was 
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$99,000 or 110 times the $900 average for 
Federal Home Loan member savings and loan 
associations and 70 times the $1,400 average 
for insured mutual savings banks. Even more 
significant is the fact that in 1960 savings 
and loan associations paid less than 1% of 
net income in Federal income taxes, while 
insured commercial banks paid about 35%. 

Contrast this virtual tax exemption for the 
mutual thrift institutions with an individual 
taxpayer—even one with a relatively modest 
income. He pays a good deal more in income 
taxes than many a giant savings and loan 
association. To be specific, if he paid $887 in 
income taxes last year, he paid more than the 
average savings and loan association, with 
total assets of, say, $15,000,000 and earnings 
before dividends of $119,000! 

It is clear that this virtual tax exemption 
enjoyed by the mutual thrift institutions is 
not fair to other tax payers, so tax favoritism 
and tax shelters are a common public prob- 
lem because they directly affect every pocket- 
book. Nor is such favoritism fair to those in- 
stitutions which compete with the mutual 
institutions for the saver’s dollar. It means 
that these tax-favored institutions can pay a 
higher rate to savers than commercial banks, 
which bear their full share of the national tax 
burden. 

But fairness to all taxpayers is not the only 
point at issue; the President and the Treas- 
ury are, of course, most interested in raising 
additional revenues for defense purposes dur- 
ing a time of national emergency. They have 
recognized that the virtual tax-free status of 
the mutual thrift institutions deprives the 
Federal Government of badly needed rev- 
enues. Of direct importance to other taxpay- 
ers is the fact that they have carried most 
of the tax-favored institutions’ burden in the 
past and may be called upon to bear an even 
heavier load in the future if these institutions 
continue to escape their fair share of tax 
obligations. 
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THE NEED FOR TAX JUSTICE 


Commercial Bank Participation in 


Financing Housing and Construction 


Orronmrts of uniform tax treatment of financial institu- 
tions generally understate the contribution commercial banks 
make to the financing of home ownership. Spokesmen for the 
savings and loan industry, for example, assert that equal tax 
payments by their institutions would enable commercial 
banks and other institutions to compete more effectively, and 
thereby divert savings from the residential real estate mar- 
ket. The following charts indicate the role of commercial 
banks in the housing field. 


To understand the extent to which commercial banks partici- 
pate in the financing of housing and construction, a close 
analysis of total savings and time deposits is necessary. These 
deposits consist largely of savings and time deposits of indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corporations, not all of which are 
suitable for long-term mortgage investment, particularly those 
of corporations which are subject to sudden withdrawal. 
“True” or passbook savings comprise approximately 87% of 
savings and time deposits of individuals, partnerships, and 
corporations. Thus, total savings and time deposits do not 
accurately measure commercial banks’ mortgage lending po- 
tential. Nor does the volume of real estate loans measure the 
extent of housing and construction financing by commercial 


PORTION OF “TRUE” SAVINGS DEPOSITS AT 
COMMERCIAL BANKS WHICH FACILITATE 
HOUSING AND CONSTRUCTION 


indirect loans: loans to real estate firms; con- 
struction loans; and investment in certain 
municipal obligations. 


91.7% 


Direct loans: real estate loans and repair and 
modernization loans. 


banks. Such an approach omits the importance of repair and 
modernization loans, of loans to real estate firms (which are 
largely mortgage lenders), of loans to construction firms, 
and investment by commercial banks in those municipal obli- 
gations which finance construction of streets, schools, sewage 
lines, etc. The above chart shows the 1960 direct and esti- 
mated indirect participation of insured commercial banks in 
real estate financing as a percent of true savings as of June 


15, 1960. 


Percentage Distribution of Loans, By Classes of Banks 


NYC Member 

Banks 
June 
1961 


57.2% 


All Member 

Banks 
June 

1945 1961 


Commercial loans 39.3% 38.1% 
Agricultural loans 3.8 3.6 —- 
Security loans 28.6 4.4 49.4 11.3 
Real estate loans 15.2 22.6 1.1 4.6 


Other loans to 
individuals* 8.3 22.0 3.9 11.2 


Other 4.8 9.3 4.1 15.9 


Dec. 
1945 


41.5% 


Dec. 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


TOTAL 


No. of banks 6,141 15 


* Largely personal and consumer loans. 


Mortgage loans accounted for 22.6% of the total outstanding 
loan portfolio of all member banks at June 30, 1961. This 
compares with 15.2% in 1945. Among country member banks 


Country Member 
Banks 
June 


Reserve City 
Member Banks 
Dee. June Dec. 
1945 1961 1945 1961 1945 1961 


57.0% 58.2% 43.0% 39.1% 26.5% 25.5% 
0.2 0.4 2.4 2.4 11.6 yf 

33.3 4A 22.7 3.4 9.2 1.9 
2.7 4.6 by | 22.8 33.6 33.0 


Chicago 
Member Banks 
Dec. June 


3.8 12.3 10.0 22.1 12.6 28.1 
3.0 16.8 4.8 10.2 6.5 4.4 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


10 205 5,911 


SouRCE: Federal Reserve Board 


which comprise the largest number of the nation’s commercial 
banks, real estate loans account for approximately one-third 
of their loan portfolio. 


Mortgage Loans As a % of Savings Deposits of Individuals, Partnerships, and Corporations 


NYC Member 
Banks 


June 
1961 


13.3% 


All Member Banks 


Dee. June Dee. 
1945 1961 1945 


14.6% 38.4% 6.6% 


Dec. 
1945 


5.0% 
Not only do mortgage loans constitute an increased portion of 


the total loan portfolio held by banks, but the percentage of 
mortgage loans to savings and time deposits of individuals, 


Chicago 
Member Banks 


Country Member 
Banks 


June 
1961 


44.2% 


Reserve City 
Member Banks 
June Dec. 
1961 1945 


40.4% 15.4% 


June Dec. 
1961 1945 


10.6% 15.3% 
partnerships, and corporations also increased in the 1945-61 


period. These percentages would be even larger if measured 
against true or passbook savings alone. 
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THE NEED FOR TAX JUSTICE 


Opinions on Justice 


.. +» from Government Officials and Economists 


Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon in his letter of August 2 
to Chairman Wilbur D. Mills of 
the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

“T would urge that your final con- 
sideration of this legislation provide 
an approximate balance in over-all 
revenue effect, preferably through 
the addition of further revenue rais- 
ing measures implementing the 
President’s recommendations on 
closing loopholes, including a pos- 
sible revision of the special tax pro- 
visions relating to mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions, or if need be through a small 
reduction in the 8% level of the in- 
vestment credit, or perhaps through 
some combination of both.” 


Chairman William McChesney 
Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board in a letter August 3 to 
Mr. Mills. 

“In response to your request for 
the Board’s comments on HR 2899 
and HR 2900 (the Curtis and Harri- 
son bills), we indicated in our letter 
of March 30, 1961, that we felt there 
was some serious question as to 
whether the existing arrangements 
with respect to taxation are wholly 
equitable as among various types of 
fnancial institutions. Certainly 
there is little logic in a uniform bad 
debt reserve of 12% of deposits (or 
share accounts), regardless of the 
nature and extent of the risk assets 
held by an individual institution. 

“The Board is of the view that, 
subject to expressly defined statu- 
tory authority, determination of the 
maximum amount of tax-free addi- 
tions to reserves should be decided 
administratively by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. This would permit al- 
lowance for technical considerations 
related to the varying needs-and ex- 
perience of different types of finan- 
cial institutions.” 


December 1961 


Elizabeth Rudel Smith, Treasurer 
of the United States 


“Let me turn now to the matter of 
taxes—a matter which closely con- 
cerns us all. It is apparent that our 
revenue-producing machinery is ef- 
fective. But this is no cause at all for 
complacency—far from it. The Presi- 
dent early recognized two things in 
relation to our tax program: (1) that 
the over-all tax structure needed 
improvement and reform, and (2) 
that it could be used immediately for 
one of his most sought-after objec- 
tives—an increase in the industrial 
growth rate of our country. 

“On point Number One, tax ex- 
perts both in and out of Government 
have long realized that over-all revi- 
sion of our tax structure was needed, 
to eliminate inequities and loopholes 


Elizabeth Rudel 
Smith 


that have developed through the 
years, and to simplify and make more 
equitable the tax burden which we all 
bear. 

“Point Two at this time is quite 
pertinent—that the tax machinery 
could itself be used as an instrument 
to promote growth now, so that its 
greater production would in turn add 
to our national production totals 
later. 

“So the Administration devised a 
tax incentive program aimed specifi- 
cally at growth, a tax benefit tuned 
precisely to the amount of invest- 
ment made by a business which 
would increase its growth potential. 
It offered American business a tax- 
sparing opportunity of more than a 
billion dollars if investments were 
made in those areas which would 
mean more production.” 


George E. Lent 


George E. Lent, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, The Amos Tuck School 
of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College. 

“Bad debt allowances of mutual 
savings institutions, as in the case of 
commercial banks, should be based on 
their assets at risk rather than on 
deposits. Only in this way can proper 
recognition be given to the quality of 
the assets as a protection against 
losses to depositors.” 

* * * 

“Since depositors in mutual savings 
institutions are also the owners, they 
can reasonably be expected to provide 
their bank capital out of tax allow- 
ance.” 

(p. 958, Income Tax Revision panel 
discussions before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Represen- 
tatives, 86th Congress, First Ses- 
sion.) 


Miller, J. Irwin, member of the 
Commission on Money and 
Credit. 

“The present tax provisions do not 
provide a satisfactory method of as- 
suring capital adequacy for the fi- 
nancial system. They do not apply 
equally to competing institutions. 
The application of present tax pro- 
visions to mutual savings banks and 
to savings and loan associations re- 
sults in virtually no tax payments 
by them as compared with commer- 
cial banks.” 

(Testimony on private financial 
institutions, prepared for delivery to 
The Joint Economic Committee, 
Thursday, August 17, 1961.) 
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THE NEED FOR TAX JUSTICE 


.... and from the Banking Field 


Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, director, 
Mortgage Finance Committee, 
The American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 


The present income tax laws form 
a highly sensitive area of discrimina- 
tion so far as commercial banks are 
concerned. In home mortgages, for 
example, commercial banks are com- 
peting with savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks 
whose combined assets exceed $110- 
billion. Commercial banks, whose to- 
tal assets are about 3% times as 
large as the assets of savings and loan 
associations, paid a tax in 1960 of 
$1.4-billion, which is roughly 200 
times as large as the Federal income 
tax paid by savings and loan associa- 
tions. This, to many commercial 
banks, represents a serious obstacle 
to fair and effective competition. 

In analyzing the fairness and eco- 
nomic soundness of the present Fed- 
eral income tax structure pertaining 
to the financial institutions, five ques- 


tions appear of primary importance: 

(1) Does the present income tax 
law, which in effect results in a neg- 
ligible payment of taxes by the sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan as- 


sociations, constitute a privilege 
which, if withheld, would deny the 
public a useful, necessary service? 

Answer: No. The savings banks 
and savings and loan associations 
have about $110-bjllion in assets. 
There are now many other outlets for 
savings, and the public would not be 
denied a useful service if all the fi- 
nancial institutions were exposed to 
equitable tax treatment and construc- 
tive competition. 

(2) Does the existence of this spe- 
cial privilege employed by the mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan 
associations give them an unfair ad- 
vantage over their competitors? 

Answer: Yes. The majority of com- 
mercial banks are small community 
banks which depend heavily on their 
ability to attract savings and time de- 
posits, and so important a disadvan- 
tage as is inherent in tax discrimina- 
tion is a great obstacle to their 
growth and development. 

(3) Would a tax imposed on the 
mutual financial institutions be con- 
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Kurt F. Flexner 


sistent with this nation’s general ob- 
jective of growth and economic sta- 
bility? 

Answer: Yes. A tax on the mutual 
institutions would not reduce the to- 
tal flow of savings, but would cause 
only a minor reallocation. 

(4) Would a Federal income tax 
on mutual financial institutions cause 
them hardships? 

Answer: No. Other institutions 
which are taxed must carefully plan 
growth, income, and operating ex- 
penditures or suffer the consequences. 
This is how a competitive economy 
proves its worth. 

(5) Will a fair income tax applied 
to mutual institutions reduce the flow 
of available future mortgage funds? 

Answer: Very little if at all. It is 
generally agreed that a fair tax on 
the savings and loan associations 
would not force them to reduce their 
dividend rates by more than 14 of 1% 
on the average. Actually, however, 
many savings and loan associations 
will not have to reduce their dividend 
payments at all, while others may 
have to reduce them by as much as 
14 of 1%. This conclusion is based 
on the knowledge that the cost struc- 
ture within the savings and loan in- 
dustry varies widely. In New York 
State, for example, some savings and 
loan associations operate on a cost- 
to-asset ratio of less than 1% while 
others experience a ratio of as high 
as 1.75%. Since yields for all the as- 
sociations are competitively deter- 
mined, the associations with lower 
costs will easily absorb future in- 
come taxes without any strain on 
their dividend or reserve structure. 
Others with the highest operating 
cost ratios may have to reduce their 
dividends by 4 or % of 1% or rely 
upon the innovations which will re- 
duce their cost ratios. In any case, 
one of the most likely changes re- 


sulting from the imposition of :n ip- 
come tax on the savings and lo:n as- 
sociations would be an intra-indus- 
try shifting of funds. Associations, 
in other words, which experience the 
lowest cost ratios will draw funds 
from those that are forced to lower 
their dividend rates as a result of 
high operating cost ratios. Such a de- 
velopment would obviously have no 
effect on the flow of mortgage funds, 

Another factor to be borne in mind 
is the rate differentials existing in 
different geographic regions. Savings 
and loan associations on the West 
Coast, even if they were to reduce 
their dividend rates somewhat, would 
still pay a higher rate on savings than 
most savings and loan associations 
located in the East. This fact would 
lead to the movement of funds to the 
West Coast since some shareholders 
would have no objection to keeping 
their savings with a Federally in- 
sured savings and loan association 
located in a high interest area. Again, 
this would not lead to a reduction in 
mortgage funds. 


S and L Fund Shift? 


It is also quite possible that there 
may be some shifting of funds from 
savings and loan associations to 
banks if the former were taxed. Since 
banks have invested at least 40% and 
sometimes more than 100% of their 
annual increases in savings and time 
deposits in mortgages since the Sec- 
ond World War, any shift from sav- 
ings and loan associations to com- 
mercial banks would still result in 
mortgage investment. Considering all 
these factors, it is highly improbable 
that taxation of the mutual institu- 
tions would result in a significant de- 
cline in future mortgage funds. 

Quite apart from the factors listed 
above, it should be remembered that 
commercial banks ‘contribute indirect- 
ly to residential construction in their 
financing of mortgage companies— 
loans which do not appear on the 
books as real estate loans. Commer- 
cial banks also help build schools, 
roads, community improvements, and 
help finance the equipment that goes 
into a house, all of which helps to 
make a house into a home and an 
area into a community. 
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MARY B. LEACH 


departments are very much in 

the minority, as was plainly in- 
dicated in the first article in this 
series. However, more and more 
panks are providing and publicizing 
services for women and the family 
group. 

Interestingly, our researches indi- 
cate that the banks in some cities 
seem to be more on their toes than 
banks in others when it comes to of- 
fering special inducements in the 
way of services for the homemaker, 
the business woman, and the family 
group. The pattern varies from bank 
to bank and from city to city. 


B with separate women’s 


Approach of Four Chicago Banks 


In Chicago, for example, in addi- 
tion to The First National Bank, 
which has a separate women’s bank- 
ing department (see page 49, No- 
vember BANKING), four others— 
Beverly Bank, The First Commercial 
Bank, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, and LaSalle National Bank— 
have public relations programs di- 
rected at women customers. Some of 
the programs are more extensive 
than others and some banks reported 
in more detail than others. 

Raymond J. Spaeth, president of 
Beverly Bank, gave us this capsule 
report: “As a community bank with 
a suburban clientele, we have made a 
special effort to cater to women in 
our regular bank organization. Six 
of our counter officers are women, 
who open new accounts and handle 
other customer work. Some of our 
women officers make customer calls 
and we hope to expand our officer 
call program.” 

About a year ago, according to 
Vice-president Edward Bernard, The 
First Commercial Bank announced a 
Women’s Advisory Board composed 
of women community leaders. It 
meets periodically with top officers 
and suggests community relations 
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Banks’ Sales Pitch to Women (ID) 


How 12 Banks Endeavor to Win Preferred Posi- 


tions with the Women in Their Communities. 


luncheon in the directors’ room for the secretaries of its board members. Jessamine 

Durante, head of the bank’s Women’s Division, center, talks with Ruth Eldred, 

secretary to Harris President Kenneth V. Zwiener, left, and Nadine Jacobsen, sec- 
retary to Charles H. Percy, president of Bell & Howell Company, right 


projects which it is believed will 
build goodwill for the bank. The 
first suggestion adopted resulted in 
a series of seminars for women in 
the lobby on Wednesday afternoons, 
when the bank is closed for regular 
business. Subjects explored included 
“Weapons for Defense,” conducted 
by the telephone company, and “My 
Husband’s Affairs.” Speakers at the 
latter included a probate judge and 
investment and insurance counsel- 
ors. 

Other projects developed with the 
board’s assistance were (1) a com- 
munity art show, and (2) the pre- 
sentation of educational movies. 

“The seminars were well received 
and well attended,” according to Mr. 
Bernard. Invitations were sent to 
women customers, wives of custom- 
ers, business women, and members 
of women’s groups. 

“We feel the over-all result of an 
advisory board is good public rela- 


tions and it gives us good newspaper 
publicity,” said Mr. Bernard. “We 
would recommend such a board if it 
is wisely promoted.” 


An Officers’ Call Program 


A review of its customer accounts, 
by the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, revealed that a siza- 
ble segment of account balances 
was in the names of women. “Fur- 
ther analysis showed that these ac- 
counts were profitable business for 
the bank and were worthy of special 
attention,” advises Vice-president 
Robert Lindquist. 

Jessamine Durante, who joined 
the Harris staff immediately after 
graduating from the University of 
Chicago, had the idea for a women’s 
calling program and a special wom- 
en’s division was organized as a part 
of the Business Development De- 
partment in April 1956, with Miss 
Durante as its director. 
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Mary Feeley, counselor of the Personal Financial and Consumer Service of Union 
Dime Savings Bank, New York, consults with a young family about some of its 
money problems 


Mr. Lindquist reports that “the 
purpose of this division was to set 
up a record of all the women’s ac- 
counts and institute a calling pro- 
gram. The assignment of the ac- 
counts stayed with the officers and 
no calls were made without the 
knowledge and consent of the officers 
—to whom reports are given after 
the calls are made.” 

“Initially the work of this group 
was largely making calls outside the 
bank,” he said. ‘““However, as Miss 
Durante and two assistants estab- 
lished personal acquaintance with 
women customers, the women started 
coming into the bank for consulta- 
tions. For this reason, an attractive 
and accessible area has been set 
aside on our mezzanine floor, where 
the women in the division work and 
meet their guests.” 

Mr. Lindquist reports that while 
no exact record is kept as to the 
amount of new and additional busi- 
ness that has been developed, the 
bank feels it has been well repaid 
both in the retention and develop- 
ment aspects of the work. He states: 
“The management of the bank is 
heartily in approval of the program 
and gives its active support. There 
is a very fine relationship between 
the women’s division and the officers 
of the bank.” 

In fulfillment of graduation re- 
quirements of the Public Relations 
School of the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association, in 1957 Miss Du- 
rante wrote a thesis on “The Organ- 
ization and Development of a 
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Women’s Calling Program in a 
Large City Bank.” While her thesis 
is circulated by the FPRA’s Infor- 
mation Center, Mr. Lindquist points 
out that it is “now somewhat out of 
date, as the program has greatly ex- 
panded since the thesis was pre- 
pared.” 

Another service developed by the 
Harris Women’s Division is a bi- 
monthly magazine entitled “Wom- 
an’s Business.” 

The LaSalle National Bank, ac- 
cording to President C. D. Carlton, 
“caters to women customers by hav- 
ing women’s finance forums, com- 
fortable and beautiful surround- 
ings, special gifts, and special ad- 
vertising and publicity directed to 
women.” 


Aloha! 


Shortly before Hawaii became the 
50th state—in 1958 to be exact—the 
First National Bank of Hawaii in 
Honolulu broadened its borders by 
establishing a Women’s Service De- 
partment. This step was taken, ac- 
cording to Assistant Cashier Marion 
E. King, because “we felt there was a 
real need for furthering the eco- 
nomic educaton of women.” 

Miss King is the coordinator of 
this activity, which is a segment of 
the Business Development Depart- 
ment of the bank. She works with 
women’s and girls’ clubs; partici- 
pates in the officers’ call program, 
devoting her efforts principally to 
women’s needs and services; acts as 
“money management” consultant for 


individuals and families; represents 
the bank in a wide range of com- 
munity activities, including consid- 
erable speech-making. First National 
issues periodically a little folder en- 
titled ‘““‘Words for Wise Women,” fea- 
turing services and Miss King’s 
availability to assist in community 
life and as a consultant on money 
matters. 


Two Cleveland Plans 


Cleveland, Ohio, is another city 
where at least two of the banks—the 
Central National Bank and The 
National City Bank—have women’s 
representatives calling on the home- 
makers. 

The Central National inaugurated 
its program in 1953, with one young 
lady making calls. The results were 
so favorable that another was added. 

Vice-president F. J. Blake describes 
Central’s program for us: 

“Both of these girls,” he said, 
“have had public contact work in ad- 
dition to a well-rounded background 
in our bank. They work as a team, 
each taking one side of a selected 
street. 

“We believe if we can get the story 
of our bank’s services and facilities 
across to the lady of the house, we 
will get our share of the new business 
in the area. Our girls are always on 
the lookout for all types of banking 
business. When necessary they call on 
specialists to bring it in. They can 
each make from 20 to 25 calls a day.” 

He reports that the bank has an 
attractive kit, which includes small 
folders on the bank’s individual serv- 
ices. This kit is left with the house- 
wife, or, in her absence, is attached 
to the front door with a little printed 
card expressing regret that the bank’s 
representative missed her. 

“Our experience has been very 
good,” said Mr. Blake. 

The Central also uses this same 
sales technique before opening new 
branches. Recent advertisements fea- 
tured photographs of Marjorie Ger- 
ber and Dorothy Lynch, with this 
punch line: “One of These Bankers 
May Be Calling on You...” 


10 Home Service Representatives 
At The National City Bank of 


Cleveland 10 women _ employees, 
known as home service representa- 
tives, call on homemakers in the sub- 
urban branch areas and acquaint 
them with the bank’s services. The 
bank has a “sales kit” with material 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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BANKING’S Spotlight on— 


JAMES J. SAXON 


The new Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is spotlighted this month by 
BANKING’S Washington correspond- 
ent, HERBERT BRATTER. 


new Comptroller of the Cur- 

rency, was in Stockholm’s 
Grand Hotel just after VJ-Day in 
1945. Jim at that time was U.S. Treas- 
ury representative in neutral Sweden. 
Throughout the war he had interest- 
ing and unusual jobs in the Treasury 
service. His assignments took him to 
far parts of the world. 

Mr. Saxon had joined the Treasury 
in Washington in 19387 as a securities 
statistician in the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Later he was 
made chief securities analyst to the 
examination and insolvent divisions. 
After the outbreak of war in Europe 
he transferred to the Stabilization 
Fund and Foreign Funds Control. 
The latter led to his being made 
Treasury attaché to the Governor of 
Hawaii in 1941. The same year, and 
in like capacity, he was moved to 
Manila where, after Pearl Harbor, he 
was appointed Enemy and Alien 
Property Custodian. As such he took 
over the Japanese banks in the Phil- 
ippines, seized Japanese goods needed 
by the Army and, finally, went to Cor- 
regidor with High Commissioner 
Sayre and General MacArthur as 
Treasury adviser. He was not yet 28. 


Q: first talk with Jim Saxon, the 


Tales of Adventure 


Jim has some interesting stories to 
tell of those days; how he supervised 
the dumping of silver coins into Ma- 
nila Bay and how he got away from 
the conquering Japanese by subma- 
rine. By June 1942 he was back in 
Hawaii. The same year he became 
Treasury representative in Puerto 
Rico. In 1943 he was Treasury repre- 
sentative in north and west Africa 
handling foreign exchange, lend- 
lease, and other matters. 

The next exciting year found him 
in London and Paris. In 1945 he was 
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James J. Saxon 


in Washington, Stockholm, and again 
in Washington, serving the Division 
of Monetary Research and later, the 
National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial 
Problems. 


Named by Sec. Snyder 


Secretary Snyder made Mr. Saxon 
Assistant to the Secretary in 1947, 
handling, among other things, press 
and public relations. He was a mem- 
ber of the U.S. delegations to the 
Fund and Bank meetings in Wash- 
ington, London, Paris, and Mexico 
City, 1947-52. In 1949 he accompanied 
Secretary Snyder and Chairman Mar- 
tin on their European financial crisis 
mission. After such far-ranging as- 
signments, in 1950 he became special 
assistant to the Treasury general 
counsel and a member of the commit- 
tee to survey procedures of the chief 
counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. He shared in the reorgan- 
ization of that Bureau in 1952. That 
year, also, he was assistant to the 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. 


Mr. Saxon was named assistant 
general counsel of the A.B.A.’s Wash- 
ington office in 1952. In 1956 he 
joined the First National Bank of 
Chicago as an attorney. He took time 
out from that job to act as secretary 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee’s advisory group studying 
the statutes governing financial in- 
stitutions and credit. For the First 
National Mr. Saxon testified several 
times before Congressional commit- 
tees. 


Faces Merger Problems 


He becomes Comptroller at a time 
of much controversy in Washington 
and throughout the country over 
bank mergers. With Ray M. Gidney’s 
departure, the Dillon-Kennedy-Gid- 
ney merger agreement of last spring 
ends. At Las Vegas in October Mr. 
Saxon said, “The issues today must be 
met in the public forum. The public 
can discuss these issues only if ade- 
quate information is made available 
promptly and forthrightly to the pub- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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VOLUME UP? 


December 1961 


‘Take it in stride with a new 


RELIANT 
500 Microfilmer 


With the larger work load your bank 
handles today—and the way costs are ris- 
ing—it makes sense to check on just how 
much you'll save with a new RECORDAK 
RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. 


It’s faster! The Reliant 500, in one 
continuous and automatic operation 
feeds, microfilms, indexes up to 500 checks 
a minute! Also cancels or endorses them 
with accessory endorser. Think how this 
can reduce your check-handling costs. 


It’s more convenient. Operators 
appreciate the Reliant 500’s sensible de- 
sign. All controls are at finger tips... . 
microfilmed checks are returned neatly 
stacked in sequence. Even film changing 


SRECORDORK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming —now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


New REcORDAK 
RELIANT 500 
Microfilmer. 


is easier. Takes only a second to slide 
out the Reliant 500’s self-contained film 
unit to load or unload film. 


It’s almost twice as useful. The 
fact that the Reliant’s film unit can be 
removed and replaced at any time lets 
you use it on more jobs. Here’s an exam- 
ple: two or more departments—each 
with its own accessory film unit—can do 
their microfilming with the same Reliant 
500 and still keep their work on sepa- 
rate film rolls. 


Get in touch with your Recordak 
representative for further details, or 
write: Recordak Corporation, 415 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


lic. . . . In no other way, so far as I 
can see, can we engage public under- 
standing and support to the end of 
securing a greater growth and popu- 
larity of this industry, which is so 
essential to our economic growth.” 


Statement of Purpose 

Mr. Saxon also said, “The essence, 
as I have seen it, of the dual banking 
system lies in the conception basi- 
cally of two systems competing as 


equally as possible on a competitive 
footing. It is and will be my purpose 
in connection with the duties of the 
office to bear primarily in mind this 
single purpose. In meeting the issues 
that may arise between the state 
banking authorities and the Comp- 
troller’s office, I hope we shall be able 
to cooperate fully and freely at any 
and all times and on any and all is- 
sues. Certainly for my part, I shall 
make every effort to seek proper solu- 
tions to all existing and future prob- 
lems.” 


DOUBLE EXPOSURE 


Most people think of Cushman & Wakefield, Inc. as an office 
leasing-building management firm. And they’re right. We’ve been 


projecting this twin image since 1917. 

But a few things have happened since then to enlarge and sharpen 
the picture. For the past dozen years, Cushman & Wakefield has been 
in the center of the tremendous New York office building boom where 
it has played an important and complex role. ONLY the real estate 
BROKER has been in close and decisive contact with all the par- 
ticipants in the boom—the builder, financiers, investors, corporate 
executives, architects, contractors, engineers, suppliers, office designers, 
and ONLY Cushman & Wakefield has handled the major portion 


of this business. 


As agent for builders and owners, as exclusive negotiator for large 


space users, as key man in conferences that determine location of new 


buildings, operating costs, rental policies; as project manager of new 
structures (New Orleans’ newest, tallest office building); as renting 
and managing agent for the world’s largest (Pan Am in New York), 
as renting manager of the Sperry Rand Building (a joint enterprise 
of Rockefeller Center, Inc. and Uris Buildings Corp.), the firm has 
acquired a fund of knowledge and experience unmatched anywhere 
in the country. The volume and diversity of these activities has created 
a demand for our services as CONSULTANT. 

When you engage Cushman & Wakefield as consultant, you have 
a drawing account on this fund of knowledge, skill, and imaginative 
know-how. We invite you to open such an account. 


CUSHMANé 
WAKEFIELD: 


529 Fifth Avenue New York 17,N.Y. 


2 Broadway New York 4,N.Y. 
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232 Baronne St. New Orleans, La. 


Mr. Saxon firmly stated: “I did not 
solicit this job, nor at any time did] 
ever solicit the support of any indj. 
vidual in public or private life, includ. 
ing anyone in the banking industry, 
in support of any interest I might 
have had in this job. I owe nv fayoy 
to any man, and I expect none from 
anyone. To me this is a great public 
trust which, with all of the capacity 
and judgment I can command, I shall 
so discharge. 

“T ask your support where you can 
intellectually give it; where on gub- 
stantive grounds you feel you can 
not, I would rather not have your 
support. The same rules apply to my 
own position. I shall prosecute as vig- 
orously as I can the duties of this 
office and I hope, with the grace of 
God, we shall have a successful ad- 
ministration of it.” 


“Highly Qualified’ 


Secretary Dillon calls Mr. Saxon 
“just about the most highly qualified 
individual in the U.S. to take on this 
job. He worked as a consultant to the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
the Senate in drafting the present 
legislation and he knows it intimately 
...’ Mr. Dillon added, “He was 
asked to take this job because of his 
competence, no strings were attached 
to it, and he was not asked what his 
policy would be. ... Although he 
operates as part of the Treasury team 
and on the chart he works for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, neverthe- 
less, in reaching these decisions on 
bank mergers, that is his responsibil- 
ity and not mine, and we do not inter- 
fere with whatever any Comptroller 
wants to do in that way. 

“I know that Mr. Saxon has said 

. - when he does make decisions he 
believes that the findings of fact and 
the reasons for his decisions should 
be made public at that time, and that 
is something that I heartily agree 
with. I think it will be very helpful in 
clearing the air.” 

Mt. Saxon was born in Ohio in 
1914. In 1944 he married the daugh- 
ter of a Treasury official, Charles S. 
Bell. He studied economics and fi- 
nance at Catholic University and got 
his LL.D. from Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law School. 


SUMMING IT UP 
Living within your income’s rough, 
It’s quite a trick; you said it! 
In fact, today you'll find it’s tough 
To live within your credit. 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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TESTED PROCEDURE FOR 


Mortgage Warehousing 


For bankers who are considering the possibility of mort- 
gage warehousing, here is a detailed procedure used by one 
of the nation’s most successful banks in mortgage finance. 


Mr. CAMPBELL is vice-president in 
charge of the Mortgage Department 
of the First National Bank of Miami. 
last month BANKING published the 
author’s 16 steps in construction fi- 
nncing, and in this issue it com- 
pletes his model plan of important de- 
tails in mortgage warehousing. 


cally every mortgage warehous- 

ing arrangement are to replen- 
ish the working capital of the in- 
trim mortgagee and permit him to 
get the supporting documents so 
that the loan or loans will be in full 
and proper form when delivered to 
the permanent investor for purchase. 

Usually mortgage loans are ware- 
housed under such arrangements for 
relatively short periods and are 
pledged as collateral rather than sold 
to the bank; therefore, such financ- 
ing is classified as a commercial 
rather than a real estate lending 
transaction. 

Mortgage warehousing, generally, 
can be divided into two types: com- 
mitted and uncommitted financing. 
Committed loans include only those 
which are supported by an accept- 
able firm purchase commitment from 
4 financial institution to the ware- 
housing bank. Uncommitted loans 
are those not covered by a firm pur- 
chase commitment. 

In both instances, the main pur- 
pose of the financing is to replenish 
the working capital of the interim 
Mortgagee as recited above. In the 
instance of committed loans, how- 
ever, in addition to the mortgagee 
being enabled to accumulate the sup- 
porting documents in proper form 
for delivery to the permanent lend- 
er, he may also be enabled to accu- 
mMulate loans to be delivered as a 
block in accordance with the terms of 


Tes PRIMARY PURPOSES of practi- 
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FREDERICK W. CAMPBELL 


the purchase commitment or to ac- 
cumulate and hold them until such 
time as their purchase will coincide 
with the investment schedule or 
availability of funds on the part of 
the permanent investor. 

In the case of uncommitted loans, 
however, after working capital has 
been restored and the documents as- 
sembled in deliverable form, we find 
another purpose. This is to enable 
the mortgagee to accumulate a block 
of loans for sale and immediate de- 
livery to a permanent investor at a 
better price than that offered for 
loans sold for future delivery. 

Because of its speculative charac- 
teristics, uncommitted financing is 
generally frowned on by the ware- 
housing bank. We shall comment, 
therefore, on procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the warehousing of commit- 
ted loans only. 


The First Step 

The first step is to establish the 
warehousing line. Usually it is done 
as follows: 

The bank requests the borrower to 
submit an audited copy of its last 
five fiscal financial statements. These 
statements should be analyzed, and 
trade and financial agency reports 
should be obtained. The bank should 
also check previous bank relation- 
ships, including loan history and 
other supplemental credit informa- 
tion. 

A warehousing agreement should 
be entered into between the borrower 
and the lender providing, among 
other things, that specified support- 
ing documents be deposited with the 
bank before an initial advance is 
made. Among them would be the fol- 
lowing: evidence of corporate struc- 


ture; a copy of the borrower’s certifi- 
cate of incorporation together with 
an affidavit by the secretary of state 
certifying that the corporation is li- 
censed to do business in the state in 
which the bank is domiciled, the cor- 
poration is in good standing, and 
current corporate taxes have been 
paid. 

The borrower should furnish the 
bank with a certified copy of resolu- 
tion by its board of directors author- 
izing the borrowing and the mechan- 
ics by which it is to be accomplished. 
An opinion from the borrower’s legal 
counsel should be submitted to the 
bank. This should state that the exe- 
cution of all documents necessary to 
effect the borrowing have been au- 
thorized by the borrower’s board cf 
directors; and that all corporate and 
other actions and proceedings neces- 
sary to make the documents valid 
and binding on the borrower have 
been taken. 


Fidelity Bond Copy 

If the borrower is to service the 
loans while in warehouse, the bank 
should be furnished with a copy of 
borrower’s fidelity bond which is ac- 
ceptable to the bank. 

A mortgage warehousing agree- 
ment should include the duration of 
the agreement; the amount of the 
loan, or aggregate of mortgage loans 
to be warehoused at any one time; and 
the terms and conditions under which 
the bank will accept collateral 
pledged by the borrower. This should 
be supported by a master note to- 
gether with a general pledge and col- 
lateral security agreement executed 
by the borrower. 

Individual mortgages pledged un- 
der the agreement should be accom- 
panied by a loan requisition form 
requesting the advance of a specified 
amount for a stipulated period of 
time under the master note and the 
terms of the warehousing agree- 
ment. The requisition form should 
acknowledge receipt of the amount 
requested and contain a promise to 
repay it. 
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In addition to stipulating the ag- 
gregate amount to be loaned, the 
agreement should stipulate’ the 
amount to be advanced against indi- 
vidual mortgage loans pledged. It 
should also provide for warehousing 
only loans for which the borrower 
has obtained a firm take-out com- 
mitment of a permanent mortgagee 
acceptable to the bank. The amount 
advanced against the individual 
loans should, of course, not exceed 
the permanent mortgagee’s purchase 
price. If an added margin for safety 
is deemed advisable, a percentage 
differential between the permanent 
mortgagee’s purchase price and the 
amount to be advanced may be stipu- 
lated. Regardless of amount ad- 
vanced or price differential, however, 
the agreement should provide that no 
loss shall accrue to the bank if, for 
any reason, it is necessary to sell the 
warehoused loans at a figure below 
that at which they were warehoused. 

As to take-outs by permanent in- 
vestors, the agreement should re- 
quire the borrower to furnish the 
bank with a copy of an acceptable 
permanent mortgagee’s commitment 
to purchase each loan pledged. The 
bank should set up policies as to 
the acceptability of commitments 
and committing institutions and 
should reserve the right to approve 
or disapprove them at its discretion. 


Acceptable Commitments 
Commitments which are accept- 

able to the bank should be accom- 

panied by a letter of privity from the 


permanent mortgagee. The letter 
should acknowledge the existence of 
the commitment and should indicate 
the permanent mortgagee’s intention 
to honor it as monies are to be ad- 
vanced by the bank to the borrower 
on the strength of it. 

All loans pledged under the ware- 
housing agreement must be on com- 
pleted houses and closed to perma- 
nent mortgagors. The agreement, 
however, should specify the type of 
loan which may be pledged. As a 
safeguard, it should also specify the 
minimum rate of interest each type 
of loan must bear to be acceptable. 
Loans may be limited to FHA in- 
sured or VA guaranteed or conven- 
tional type, or the agreement may 
provide for the warehousing of all 
three types. Regardless of the type 
pledged, all must comply with the 
terms of the permanent mortgagee’s 
commitment and with the require- 
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ments of the warehousing bank as 
well as those of FHA or VA, if appli- 
cable, and such provisions should be 
incorporated in the agreement. 

The agreement should specify the 
length of time the mortgages pledged 
may remain in warehouse. Ample 
time should be allowed to make cer- 
tain the loans will reach the perma- 
nent lender before the expiration 
date of his commitment; but under 
no circumstances should the term of 
warehousing exceed the expiration 
date of the permanent commitment. 


Loans in Full Form 


The agreement should provide that 
each loan pledged be in full form— 
which is defined to mean papers and 
documents required to support the 
obligation should conform in all re- 
spects with the requirements set 
forth in the agreement. 

Each loan package should include 
the loan requisition form referred to 
above. This form should include the 
value of the collateral being pledged, 
the amount requested as an advance 
against the master note, the rate of 
interest which the borrower is to pay 
for the amount advanced, and the 
length of time the mortgage is to re- 
main in warehouse. Further, the 
mortgages. being pledged should be 
identified by the name of the mortga- 
gor, the FHA or VA loan number, if 
applicable, and the legal description 
of the property. 

A list of the documents supporting 
the loan should be included on the 
requisition form or reference should 
be made to an attached schedule. The 
rate of interest which the amount 
advanced will bear for any particular 
type of loan may or may not be the 
same as that of the note pledged. 
This provision should be made in the 
agreement as well as a provision 
that the bank may, at its sole option, 
increase or decrease the interest 
rate as mortgage money market con- 
ditions warrant. 


Include Documents 


The agreement should further pro- 
vide that each loan pledged should 
include, but not be limited to, the 
following documents in addition to 
the requisition form: 

(1) The original note of the owner 
of the premises to the borrower, 
bearing interest at a rate not less 
than the minimum rate stipulated in 
the warehousing agreement for the 
particular type of loan pledged and 


endorsed by the borrower in blank, 
If the original note is not available 
to the borrower at the time of ware. 
housing, provision may be maie that 
a conformed copy submitted 
along with the borrower’s trust re. 
ceipt for the original. 

(2) The original recorded mort- 
gage between the same parties bear. 
ing the date of, and given to secure, 
the note. Provision should be made 
that whenever equipment and _ per- 
sonal property is included in the 
mortgage, it should also be properly 
indexed or recorded as a chattel 
mortgage. If the original mortgage 
is not available to the borrower at 
the time of warehousing, a con- 
formed copy may be submitted with 
the borrower’s trust receipt for the 
original, but the recorder’s and in- 
tangible tax receipts should be de- 
livered to the bank to verify that the 
mortgage was recorded. 

(3) A title insurance policy by a 
title company acceptable to the bank 
and permanent mortgagee. The pol- 
icy should be written on a standard 
ATA form, continued to the date of 
closing the loan; be dated no earlier 
than the date the mortgage was re- 
corded; be for the full amount of the 
mortgage; inure to the benefit of the 
bank and/or assignees; insure the 
mortgage as a first lien; and contain 
all of the affirmative assurance re- 
quired by FHA, VA, or permanent 
mortgagee. 

(4) Up-to-date unqualified survey 
by an acceptable surveyor locating 
the buildings and improvements on 
the premises and showing no viola- 
tions, encroachments, etc. 

(5) Hazard insurance policy is- 
sued by an insurance company ac- 
ceptable to the bank and the perma- 
nent mortgagee. Companies with a 
policyholders rating of ‘“‘A” or better 
in Best’s Insurance Guide usually af- 
ford adequate protection. The policy 
should include fire, extended cover- 
age, and other perils, and be in an 
amount sufficient to prevent the 
holder of the mortgage from becom- 
ing a co-insurer within the terms of 
the policy. The amount of insurance 
should at least equal that of the un- 
paid principal of the mortgage unless 
the unpaid principal is greater than 
the full insurable value of the build- 
ings. The bank’s interest, as mortga- 
gee, should be ‘protected by the New 
York Standard Mortgagee Clause 
No. 630 or a mortgage clause which 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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PITTCOMATIC®— 


A door that says “Welcome” 


December 1961 


to your customers 


Bay City Bank, Bay City, Michigan 


Instant and gracious response by automatic door operator— 
plus modern design in glass—invites new business opportunities 


New customers—as well as regular de- 
positors—feel welcome when they see 
the friendly, open appearance of your 
glass doors. And thenation’s finest auto- 
matic door operator— PITTCOMATIC— 
makes it easy for them to walk in. 
Doors open smoothly . . . effortlessly. 
Built-in safety devices treat your cus- 
tomers with respect. 


® 


No extensive structural changes are 
required in a new or existing building 
when you install the handle, mat, or 
remote-operated PITTCOMATIC. 

For more details call your nearest 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass branch or dis- 
tributor today. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Room 1999, 632 Fort 
Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


G Paints - 


Glass « Chemicals + Fiber Glass 


In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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Loan Business Profits Most from In-Plant Banking; 
A.B.A. Display Rack Wins Prize 


CBA Discusses 
In-Plant Banking 


The delegates attending the 41st 
annual convention of the Consumer 
Bankers Association generally 
agreed that in-plant banking plans 
are more of a stimulant to loan 
business than to savings and check- 
ing account activity, according to 
the “Bankers Research Bulletin” of 
October 25, 1961. The convention 
was held in French Lick, Ind., Octo- 
ber 12-14. 

At the convention the Union Trust 
Company, Baltimore, Md., reported 
that results are noticeably more sat- 
isfactory where payroll deductions 
are arranged for, but even more ef- 
fective is ‘“one-check-payroll serv- 
ice”. where it can be arranged in 
conjunction with in-plant banking. 

This bank also discovered that 
the best place in a plant for a rack 
containing literature and forms is 
somewhere in the area where the 
employees take their coffee break, 
rather than at entrances or exits. 

In addition, the Union Trust Com- 
pany has come to the conclusion 
that credit turn-downs are usually 
greater at plants where hourly wage 
workers are in the majority. 

Also discussed at the CBA meet- 
ing were methods of stimulating de- 
posit activity in in-plant banking, 
such as offering premiums for new 
savings accounts, or some other re- 
wards or incentives for the main- 
tenance of regular savings pro- 
grams. 

The consensus was that these 
might work out best where arrange- 
ments for payroll deductions or one- 
check-payroll can be worked out. It 
was pointed out that credit unions 
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do extremely well as far as savings 
are concerned through payroll de- 
duction plans. 

It was also brought out at the 
meeting that there is less need for, 
and less use of, in-plant banking in 
communities where there is wide- 
spread branch banking with hours 
adapted to the needs of the nearby 
industry. 


On-the-Job Rack 
Wins POPAI Award 


A “Special Merit Award” was won 
by the Advertising Department of 
the American Bankers Association 
for its literature display rack de- 
signed for banks to use in promot- 
ing on-the-job services in plants, 
shops, and offices. 


Pictured is the commemorative piece 
won by the A.B.A.’s Advertising Depart- 
ment for a display rack entered in a 
recent POPAI merchandising contest 


The rack was entered in the Sec- 
ond Annual Merchandising Awards 
Contest—1961—-sponsored by the 
Point of Purchase Advertising In- 
stitute, Inc., by the Arlington 
Aluminum Company, a_ POPAI 
member and the manufacturer of | 
the winning unit. The A.B.A. has 
received a suitable commemorative 
piece, pictured below. 

The rack was exhibited with other 
prize-winning displays in the “Hall 
of Fame” at POPAI’s Fifteenth An- 
nual Exhibit and Symposium in 
Chicago in early November. It was 
also featured in POPAI’s “Hall of 
Fame” brochure. 

The POPAI explained that this 
contest is an expression of its mem- 
bers to improve further their al- 
ready high standards, both ethically 
and productionwise. 

The first criterion in judgment in 
the contest was effectiveness of the 
display in meeting the conditions 
set forth in the accompanying case 
history, with special consideration to 
such factors as budget limitations 
and advertiser’s advertising and 
marketing requirements. 

Using this display rack is another 
way in which banks can more readily 
meet growing competition, especial- 
ly from credit unions. Close to 1,000 
of these racks are now in_ use 
throughout the country. 

The whole unit, including the rack 
with five adjustable pockets, the dis- 
play frame, and the display poster 
imprinted with the bank’s name, is 
available from the A.B.A. Advertis- 
ing Department, 12 East 36th St. 
New York 16, N.Y., at a price of 
$20. A poster display lamp to fit the 
frame is also available at a price of 
$8.50. 
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NEW, 50-STORY FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS takes a 
commanding place on the skyline in this artist's conception. 
Scheduled for completion in 1964, the 628-foot white marble and 


OF gray glass structure will be the tallest west of the Mississippi and south 
ES of the Ohio. Bank President Robert H. Stewart III said the building will 
| HE bring a new high in customer service by providing growth space 


‘ET for new services and a more highly efficient grouping MYT 
VI a S| S S | PP] of related departments. — Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation IN DALLAS 
_ FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 
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“Kssential 


to our daily 


business...” 


William S. Jefferson 

Vice President 

The Sussex Trust Company 
Lewes, Delaware 


Immediate Past President 
Delaware Bankers Association 


““At The Sussex Trust Company we refer to Polk’s Bank Directory as 
the ‘Banker’s Bible.’ We find it absolutely essential to our daily 
business. Its accurate and up-to-date information is an invaluable 
aid to the banking fraternity and our customers alike.” 


R-L:-POLK & CO. 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY 


publishers 


130 Fourth Avenue North & Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND e RICHMOND CHICAGO ST. PAUL « ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY « DALLAS « LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE *» HONOLULU ¢ QUEBEC CITY » VANCOUVER « AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


Casey Bats 


Mr. Stengel, That Is, 

BANKING met him at the A.B.A. convention, but 

yladly accepted an assist from some nimble PR people 
in fielding his comments. 


MONG those present at that A.B.A. convention in 

San Francisco was Casey Stengel. It was his 

first time up at the Association’s big meeting, but 
you may be sure he didn’t strike out. 

The manager of the prospective New York Mets 
wore his banker’s uniform when we saw him—dark 
suit, white shirt, sharp tie—and he was roaming the 
convention in his role as Mr. Charles D. Stengel, vice- 
president and director of Valley National Bank, 
Glendale, Calif. 


Although Case looked like a banker, his voice was 
the voice of Yankee Stadium and points west; it 
talked in the unpunctuated prose which is a flow of 
rhetoric Shakespeare should have taken down. Ac- 
companied on his convention rounds by his bank’s 
board chairman, John Lawson, and President Linus 
Southwick, Case described his managers as “a pair 
of pinch hitters who took the heat off” when the 
fiscal fielding got rough. 


Banker Stengel’s impressions of the convention? 

“Now I’m a pretty good talker myself,” he said 
modestly, and without risk of contradiction. “At 
least louder than most, as any umpire will tell you. 
But when these bankers start asking and you don’t 
know ’cause these guys are the type you like to be 
scouting for a bank team with questions about bank 
footings and juggling box car figures around, you 
feel like something left over from a player draft. 

“Funny, too,” he mused, “because money is one of 
my favorite subjects.” 
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for Banking 


of the Bankers League 


Banker Charles 
D. Stengel 


Then he was up there again, swinging. 

‘During those business sessions, which they gotta 
have, I guess, and scattered all over so you didn’t 
get a cab—and this was harder than New York—so 
I'd hafta say you couldn’t make all those meetings 
but with 9,000 bankers milling around maybe some- 
thing did rub off on me or so you would think.” 

Case was a bit put out, though. 

“Between listening and signing autographs and 
selling those New York bankers box seats for next 
season’s Met games, I only got to mention my bank 
twice.” (This story will score you a couple, Case.) 


But he’s always the businessman: 

“Don’t forget, I’ll be representing the bank when 
I’m back East, and if any of the big bankers in New 
York want to talk business, I’m available. If I can 
land some of those lush eastern accounts it’ll make 
me one of the biggest bonus babies in the banking 
league.” 
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Bank Opens “‘Key Issues Forum’”’ Series 


PROGRAM that will bring to the 
A community leading world figures 
to speak on current problems has 
been introduced by Provident 
Tradesmens Bank & Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. It’s called the Key Is- 
sues Forum. 

The first meeting in the series, held 
at the Academy of Music and attend- 
ed by nearly 1,300 bankers, business- 
men and civic leaders of a five-county 
area, presented General Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Professor Gard- 
ner Patterson, director of the Wood- 
row Wilson School of International 
Affairs at Princeton University. The 
theme was “The Global Struggle.” 

Subsequent forums will present 
discussions of key issues by qualified 
experts. The meetings will be held at 
irregular intervals. 


General Lemnit- 
zer accepts from 
James M. Large, 
chairman of the 
board, Provident 
Tradesmens Bank 
& Trust Co., Phil- 
adelphia, a “Key 
Man Award’’ in 
recognition of his 
role in “shaping 
world events on 
behalf of the 
progress and free- 
domofkhumanity.” 
Center, Benjamin 
F. Sawin, the 
bank’s president 


Introducing the first one, James 
M. Large, chairman of Provident 
Tradesmens, told the audience that 
the bank believed it was the first 


duty of the citizens of a free democ- 
racy to be informed on vital ques- 
tions, and that it had undertaken the 

series as a community service. 


Bank Recreates Old Scene for Centennial 


ERE’s an unusual centennial cele- 

bration: First National Bank 
of Neenah, Wis., recreated its 1861 
home and tied the entire promotion 
to the 100-years-ago theme. 

The program, of course, was a big 
success; more than 9,000 people of 
the area visited the bank to wish it 
a happy anniversary. 

Plans started several months in 
advance. PR Director Don Hill and 
the Thomson Advertising Agency of 
Peoria, Ill., got the director’s appro- 
val for a celebration that would catch 
the public’s fancy. Chief feature was 


a reconstruction of the bank’s first 
facilities in Weeden’s Hotel. 

A mock-up of the hotel’s front was 
built, full size, on the new autobank 
parking lot. This led directly into a 
tent where the old bank’s early equip- 
ment was displayed, complete with 
teller’s cage and office. The hotel lobby 
decor was reproduced, too, with the 
aid of heirlooms borrowed from pri- 
vate collections and museums. From 
the estate of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur came some old doors, and 
from First National City Bank of 
New York and the Northern Trust 


Company of Chicago a display of gold 
coins. 

Press and radio promotion includ- 
ed a series of articles that ran be- 
fore and during the anniversary per- 
iod, supplemented by an advertising 
schedule during the centennial week. 
inviting the public to the open house. | 
A booklet gave a history of the bank. 
The staff wore period costumes. 

The public liked it and, we’re told. 
has responded. “During the follow- 
ing weeks,” says the bank, “a sub- 
stantial increase in traffic flow and 
new accounts was observed.” 


Left. the reproduction of the First National Bank of Neenah’s 1861 office. Right. a few of the 9,000 who attended the centen- 
nial celebration. The reconstructed facade of the old hotel lead into a tent 
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Largest Banks Increase PR Activities 


\ SURVEY conducted for Merchandise National Bank of Chicago indicates 
increased emphasis on public relations activities among the nation’s largest 
banks. Here are highlights of the study, made by Beveridge Organization, 


Ine.: 


© Projecting figures from a 31(7 sample, the 500 largest banks are spend- 
ing almost $31,000,000 for public relations this year, a rise of 11% over 
1960. Figures do not include advertising. 

¢ Public relations is most frequently in charge of a vice-president who 
has had experience in banking or PR. His salary increases sharply with 


the size of the bank he serves. 


e PR programs of respondents include publicity, bank reports, flowers, 
contributions, participation in community affairs, courses for customers, 
customer calling and entertainment, house organs, promotion folders, 
displays, speeches, and messages to stockholders. 

e None of the respondents expects its PR activities to decline in the 
next 5 years; rather, 90% expect an increase in expenditures while 10% 


look for about the same level. 


e 76% have PR departments, 42% of which were established in the last 5 
years. Of the 28% using outside counsel, 45% hired this assistance in that 


period. 


Bank’s Engineering 
Consulting Service 


FREE industrial engineering con- 
A sulting service has been installed 
by the First National Bank of Skokie, 
lll. It will help customers with prob- 
ems involving production planning 
and scheduling, cost controls, incen- 
tive plans, personnel training, and 
related matters. Heading the depart- 
ment is Erman G. Kramer, formerly 
with a management consultation 
firm. 

President Willard C. Galitz ex- 
plained that Mr. Kramer would con- 
fer with customers at their request, 
helping them work out their problems 
through application of specialized in- 
dustrial engineering knowledge 
against a background of banking ex- 
perience. 
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“We are in the money lending 
business,” Mr. Galitz said. “How- 
ever, if we can help customers find a 
better solution without going into 
debt, we will be providing a finer 
service to them and the business 
community. The bank will also bene- 
fit, for its growth depends on success- 
ful, sound customers.” 


Cartoon Character 
Is Bank’s Image 


rWHE El Paso (Tex.) National Bank 
l is now represented by a cartoon 
image, “Mr. El] Paso,’ created by the 
advertising and public relations de- 
partments. He’s ‘‘a small, happy char- 
acter with a personality as warm and 
satisfying” as the city’s sunshine, 
says the announcement. 


“Mr. El Paso” is 

being used in a 

variety of ways in 

the bank’s adver- 

tising and promo- 
tion 


The First National Bank of Elkhart, Ind., 

uses this method of displaying in its 

lobby posters that publicize community 

events. Pointing out a coming attraction 

is Edward B. Linsley, vice-president and 
cashier 


Mr. El] Paso is designed to express 
the bank’s “friendly, personal ap- 
proach so typical of E] Paso’s dynam- 
ic community.” The campaign that 
introduced him included newspaper 
ads, live TV spots, and an extensive 
outdoor advertising promotion. It’s 
planned to use his image in lapel pins, 
coin banks, and cutouts. 

And he’ll go along when E] Paso 
National moves into its new 20-story 
building. 


Ideas for Bank 
Openings 


I IRST American State Bank of Wau- 
sau, Wis., introduced its auto bank 
with an open house party preceded by 
a parade of new and old cars. The may- 
or cut the ribbon. There was a special 
preview party for customers. 


A “HOSPITALITY Week” of parties, 
guessing games, prizes and gifts marked 
completion of a $150,000 remodeling 
and modernization program at the Des 
Plaines (Ill.) National Bank. 


Community Savings Bank of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., had “a family preview” of a 
new suburban branch office. Members 
of the staff, riding in old cars and 
wearing old costumes, drove to the 
building where bank officers greeted 
them. 
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Weather Is News in Maine, So 


This Bank Sponsors the Forecast 


A. S. WHITMORE, advertising man- 
ager of the Union Trust Company, 
Lilsworth, Maine, sent this report on 
a practical and popular public service. 


N Maine’s downeast area, where 
pene business is big business, 
everyone is keenly interested in the 
weather. So it’s only natural for the 
Union Trust Company of Eilsworth, 
heart of the downeast region, to tie 
in with the weather as a matter of 
public service. 

For a year and a half, Union Trust 
has been major sponsor for Weather 
Watch, a quickie weather program 
aired hourly over Ellsworth’s WDEA. 
In order to make the service as com- 
plete as possible, the bank also spon- 
sors the radio station’s weather 
phone, which can be dialed any time 
to get the local forecast. Information 
is compiled by station personnel from 
Associated Press dispatches as well 
as U. S. Weather Bureau and local 
observations. 

The promotion has been very ef- 
fective, according to Union Trust 
President John J. Whitney, because 


Color Slides Feature 
at Bank Meeting 


™ITIZENS Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company in Louisville, Ky., tried 
something different at the annual 
buffet for correspondent banks. It 
showed the 1,300 bankers and their 


weather information has become so 
strongly associated with Union Trust 
in the minds of localities as well as 
visitors. 

Many fishermen call the weather 
phone daily, for the forecasts include 
tides and marine winds in addition 
to inland data. Other people vitally 
concerned with the vagaries of Maine 
coastal weather are blueberry grow- 
ers, lumbermen, hunters, and vaca- 
tionists. For these folks, weather 
makes the difference between profit 
and loss; between success and failure. 

Although this type of program is 
not new, Station Manager Donald 
Knowles has been delighted with its 
local acceptance. Its popularity has 
worn out several answering ma- 
chines, but he feels it is making his 
station a more vital part of the ‘““‘Won- 
derful Down East Area” (from which 
phrase his call letters are derived). 

Union Trust allots an unusually 
large part of its advertising budget 
to radio, because the WDEA cover- 
age area overlaps almost exactly the 
region in which the bank’s interests 
are concentrated. 


wives a series of color slides depict- 
ing Kentucky’s scenery, industry, 
recreation, and agriculture. The pic- 
tures, projected on nine big screens 
on three walls of a hotel ballroom, 
were changed at 16-second intervals 
during the evening. 

William F. Miller, senior vice-presi- 
dent and official host, said: “It’s the 


Gov. Combs, right, 
congratulates Wil- 
liam F. Miller, 
senior vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens Fi- 
delity Bank & 
Trust Co., Louis- 
ville, color- 
slide show as Lt. 
Gov. Wilson W. 
Wyatt watches. 
In background is 
state’s promotion- 
al brochure con- 
taining _—ipictures 
used bank’s 
(show ) 


most dramatic feature we've had jn 

eight years of these parties.’’ 
Kentucky’s Governor, Be 

Combs, commented: “Terrific! 


Film Promotes 
Bank’s Community 


15-MINUTE color documentary 

film, “People of the Sun Coun- 
try,” picturing Albuquerque, N. M., 
has been introduced by the First Na- 
tional Bank of that city. 

Its premiere was to an audience 
of luncheon guests, and the first copy 
went to Governor Edwin L. Mechem 
who said the picture came “as close 
as possible to catching the spirit of 
Albuquerque.” Copies were also given 
to the chamber of commerce and the 
city’s Industrial Development Serv- 
ice for use in their promotional work. 

“‘We wanted to show people in other 
parts of the country that Albuquer- 
que’s growth continues because of 
the many advantages we have to of- 
fer,’’ Gene R. Morgan, the bank’s PR 
officer and the film’s executive pro- 
ducer, told the first audience. “We 
started last: January interviewing 
business leaders, housewives, people 
at work and at play, and found their 
response so enthusiastic that it 
prompted us to use these unrehearsed 
comments for the sound track.” 

The film is being distributed to TV 
stations in all parts of the country 
and to libraries in areas from which 
the city gets most of its newcomers. 


New Mexico’s Governor, Edwin L. 
Mechem, left. receives the first copy of 
“People of the Sun Country” film from 
Cale W. Carson, president of the First 
National Bank in Albuquerque 
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When William A. Austin, an old cus- 
tomer of Montana Bank, Great Falls, 


stopped at the drive-in he learned that 
4 as the facility’s 200,000th customer he’d 


get a $100 addition to his savings ac- 
count. In the picture he’s being congratu- 


9 lated by Assistant Cashier Lee Stockley 


Home Plan Center 


Offers Ideas 


HE National Boulevard Bank of 

Chicago has a “Better Homes 
Planning Center” where practical 
assistance is available to household- 
ers, old and prospective. 

Situated in the real estate loan 
department, the center has a collec- 
tion of more than 50 idea books, books 
of plans, and inspirational publica- 
tions that offer home-planning ideas. 
The material is lent free. Bulletins 
issued by the Small Homes Council 
of the University of Illinois are also 
available. 

“This is another way in which we 


Neighborhood Party Celebrates 


Banker’s One-third Century of Service 


A SPECIAL salute to a special employee 
is an idea that works, too—and well. 

When Jack Rominski, branch mana- 
ger of The National Bank of Toledo, 
Ohio, completed 3314 years of service, 
folks decided to do something about it. 
And “folks” included not only the bank’s 
own people, but the North Toledo com- 
munity his office serves. 

The branch is in the heart of a pre- 
dominantly Polish neighborhood; as a 
matter of fact Jack and several of his 
staff speak Polish with the area’s elders. 

Plans for honoring Jack started sev- 
eral months before his anniversary 
when a bank officer learned that the 
manager would complete his third of a 
century with the National on a certain 


some 
cake,” says Jack 
Rominski, Na- 
tional Bank of To- 
ledo branch man- 
ager, to Ronald 
Cook, left, presi- 
dent of group 
sponsoring the 
party, and to Mil- 
ton Knight, cen- 
ter, the bank’s 
president 


intend to be of practical service and 
assistance to customers and friends,” 
says National Boulevard’s vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Bachle. 


A letter to customers told them 


FPRA School Doubling Enrolment 


Tne School of Financial Public Relations will double its enrolment ef- 
fective with the freshman class that begins its studies next summer. 

Jordan J. Crouch, as president of the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation which sponsors the school in cooperation with Northwestern Uni- 
versity, said the reason is the notable increase in the interest financial 
institutions are taking in improving their public relations, advertising, 
and business development programs. Membership in FPRA is not a requi- 


site for attendance at the school. 


The larger class will be divided into two sections to assure maximum 
student participation. Freshman and senior classes—it’s a 2-year course- 
have been limited to approximately 50 each. 

Robert Lindquist, vice-president, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, is director of the school. The educational director is Dr. Daniel R. 
Lang, dean of evening divisions, Northwestern. 
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date. Also, he had managed the branch 
since it opened in 1947. 

Figuring that the neighborhood 
might want to take part in the celebra- 
tion, the bank found a willing promo- 
ter, the LaGrange Street Business and 
Professional Men’s Association. Plans 
were drafted, menus studied, posters 
drawn, news stories written for the lo- 
cal paper. The party was planned for 
the branch’s parking lot. 

A polka band played for dancing, a 
tent sheltered the refreshment tables. 
Practically everybody came. The caterer 
said he served more than 1,500. 

Said a city councilman: “This kind of 
party is good for the neighborhood. And 
it doesn’t hurt the bank either.” 


about the center and invited them to 
come in. 


Foundation’s Ad 
Schedule Increased 


NEW series of advertisements 
A sponsored by the Foundation for 
Commercial Banks uses education, 
small business, travel and _ better 
living as themes. Stressing the bene- 
fits of full-service banks, “which help 
you make the most of your money,” 
the full page ads are appearing nearly 
every other week in Life or the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

“The schedule of national adver- 
tising will be more than doubled this 
fall and winter over last year,” said 
Morris R. Brownell, Jr., FCB vice- 
chairman for advertising, and vice- 
president, Philadelphia National 
Bank. 

More IDEAS AT WORK on page 74 
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Displays Are Good PR 


CUSTOMERS 
First National Bank in Jackson, Minn., which put a display 
urea in its new quarters, allots space to commercial customers 
for a week. Vice-president R. M. Burnham reports reserva- 
tions for 45 commercial and 5 civie group exhibits 


WOODCUTS 
Empire City Savings Bank of New York featured a collection 
of woodcut art by Charles Egri. The display explained the 
method he uses in producing multi-colored prints. Several 
were exhibited, together with the artist’s tools 
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CENTENNIAL 
East River Savings Bank, New York, showed Civil War dis- 
plays from the collection of Paul L. Rude, Ridgewood, N.J. 
Included were army uniforms. Mr. Rude, left, and the bank’s 
president, George A. Nodyne, view the exhibit 


STOPPER 
A display of mounted bears—two polar, one kodiak—was a 
traffic stopper at The Citizens and Southern National Bank of 
Spartanburg, S.C. The animals were brought from Alaska by 
three local businessmen. Mrs. Carol Fender is the observer 
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FREE ACCOUNTS 
Atthe National Bank of Hyde Park, Chicago, college students 
may open checking accounts without minimum balances or 
service charges. Nearly 1,000 people have done so. This lobby 
promotion, used late in the summer, recreates a girl’s dormi- 
tory room; the mannequin is balancing her bank statement. 
College pennants decorated the area. (Display by A. H. 
Brunell ) 


JUST NAILS 


Even the nail can make a good display, as the United States 

National Bank, San Diego, Calif., has demonstrated, above. 

It showed more than 600 types of nails from the collection 

of Dr. Oliver M. Butterfield, a LaMesa resident. Items ex- 

hibited included thorn nails and ones used in the White 
House when it was built 


TRAVEL 
Interior display at LaSalle National Bank, Chicago, right, 
tied in with a window exhibit on American Express travel 
checks. Placards furnished by that company were made into 
a sereen with double hinges. The 6-foot globe is moulded 
fibreglass, and rotated. (Display by Winbush Associates) 
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No Two-Bit Operation 


A RECENT issue of Display World has an article by 
Howard F. Harter, display manager, The Franklin Na- 
tional Bank of Long Island, N. Y., reporting on that in- 
stitution’s long experience in this promotion field. Paul 
T. Knapp, editor of the magazine, in a commentary on 
Mr. Harter’s report says: 

“The field of bank display is virtually wide open for 
development, but it is going to take a tremendous job 
of salesmanship. The traditional conservatism of bank 
management must be overcome; and this can be done 
only by displaymen-businessmen who know how to sell 
themselves as competent administrators and executives 
as well as proficient display professionals.” 

Bank display, properly handled, is “not a two-bit op- 
eration,” he continues. “The substantial budgetary allo- 
cations necessary to do an adequate display job pre- 
clude that the compensation for the displaymen, wheth- 
er acting in a freelance status or on full-time basis, will 
be on a level with or perhaps higher than comparable 
retail display positions. But you will have to make your 
own opportunity; it won’t come to you on its own.” 


Meg. HARTER’s article, “Imaginative Display . . . the 
New Frontier in Bank Promotion,” says that Franklin 
National has used it effectively for many years “to take 
the mystery out of banking and to make friends.” 

“The response of the public to display has been ap- 
parent in thousands of letters, telephone calls, and per- 
sonal visits of people to the bank. They have rewarded 
us with their patronage, which has been most gratify- 
ing. But a strong feeling of goodwill has been developed, 
perhaps best exemplified by the public response to our 
annual Christmas diorama displays.” 

One of the scenes in that annual feature was included 
in BANKING’s “Christmas at the Bank,’ November is- 
sue. 


In preparing this report on bank exhibits, BANK- 
ING had the cooperation of the National Association 
of Display Industries, New York City 
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Bank Gives a Chuck Wagon Party 


as Everglades Bank of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., celebrated comple- 
tion of a $250,000 remodeling by 
giving a bang-up chuck wagon party, 
western style. Children were special 
guests. 

Staged on the parking lot, the fes- 
tivities included trick riding, gun 
fighters, costume contests for chil- 
dren, valuable door prizes, wagon 
rides, displays of saddles and boots, 
and free pennies. Florida’s entry in 
the Miss America contest, Sherry 
Grimes, opened the show. 

Garvice D. Kincaid, chairman of 
the bank’s board, and President 
George E. Elms greeted several 
thousand visitors. Refreshments were 
served at chuck wagons. 

Preliminaries included invitations 
to correspondent banks and _ public 
officials, and extensive advertising. 


Mr. Elms’ comment: “The children 
will never forget their chuck wagon 
party. It surpassed our expectations 
and we highly recommend it as a 
bank promotion. We’ll be glad to sup- 
ply more details to interested banks.” 


Andean Art Shown 
at Bank 


IDELITY Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N.J., showed in its main 
office lobby a major exhibit of An- 
dean art from the Grace Line collec- 
tion. Consular officials representing 
several South American countries at- 
tended the opening. 

Rare and unusual objects reflected 
the cultures of Venezuela, Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and 
Chile. 


A scene on the 
Everglades Bank 
parking lot dur- 
ing chuck 
wagon party 
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Temperature Misses Mark, But Bank’s 
Contest Is Hot Just the Same 


Tae thermometer in Beatrice, Neb., did not hit 103 degrees last summer, 
and the town’s Community Chest is richer by $225 as a result. 

A “Sizzler” contest sponsored by Beatrice National Bank offered prizes 
of $100, $75 and $50 to the persons who came closest to guessing the mo- 
ment the 103 temperature would be reached. Entries were mailed or de- 
livered to the bank, and proceedings were supervised by “Miss Clock 


Watcher,” a staff member. 


Everybody in Beatrice was excited the day the bank’s time and tempera- 
ture clock hit 102—but that was the best it could do. 

“We solved the problem resulting from the uncooperative weather by 
donating all the prize money to the Chest,” said W. W. Cook, Jr., presi- 
dent of the bank. “That way it will benefit the entire community.” 

Incidentally, the contest drew 9,111 entries from 12 states, the District 
of Columbia, and three foreign countries. Estimates were received in the 
names of Robert Taylor and Ann Blyth; Casey Stengel; Nebraska’s Gov- 
ernor Frank Morrison and Senator Carl Curtis. 


FPRA Convention Report 
Next Month 


The 1961 convention of the 
Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation in Bal Harbour, Fla,, 
came too late for coverage in this 
issue. BANKING for January, how- 
ever, will relay ideas gathered at 
that big meeting. 


S & L Ad States 
“Some Advantages” in 
Bank Savings 


An unusual six-column newspaper ad- 
vertisement published by the First Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association of 
Peoria, IIll., asked readers, “Could you 
take advantage of daily interest on sav- 
ings now paid by Peoria banks?” and 
then answered the question by saying 
that there are “some advantages in hav- 
ing a savings account at a bank which 
pays daily interest, depending on how 
soon money is withdrawn after it has 
been deposited.” 

The ad outlined “important similari- 
ties . . . important differences” between 
a bank and the association, and the 
types of account each offers. Examples 
are given. Summing up the information 
presented, the First offered this advice 
to savers: 

“1, Money that will not be withdrawn 
for six months or longer will earn more 
in a savings account at First Federal 
Savings than in a bank. 

“2. Money that will probably be with- 
drawn before six months should be 
placed in a savings account at a bank 
paying daily interest on savings. 

“3. Money for normal living expenses 
is best handled by depositing it in a 
checking account and making payments 
by check. 

“4, ‘Surplus’ money that accumulates 
in your checking account and is not 
needed to maintain a minimum balance 
should be transferred to your bank sav- 
ings account, where it will earn daily 
interest. 

“5. If at all possible, savings should 
not be withdrawn from First Federal 
Savings (or any other savings and loan 
association) until the end of the current 
earnings period, in order not to lose the 
earnings. Always maintain sufficient re- 
serve in your checking account to handle 
a moderate amount of extra expenses.” 

The ad stated that for the longer 
range saver the First Federal’s 4% 
earnings is an advantage over the 3% 
interest rate of a bank. 
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why Baltimore National Bank bought SPEEDLINER units 


THE PROBLEM 


s Baltimore National Bank, Maryland’s largest, 


THE SOLUTION. 


Baltimore National called in a Wassell 
Methods Engineer to study their problem. 
It was decided to install Wassell 

Speedliner Corres-File after the entire 
contents of four drawers were shifted 

into one rotor tier of the Speedliner 

unit. Three Speedliners were installed in 
nearly 50% less floor area than 

formerly occupied by the 15 filing cabinets. 


Speedliner’s depth is only 42” as opposed to 
the 56” depth required by the file cabinets when 
the file drawers are extended. The 19’ overall 
length of the file cabinets has now shrunk 36% 
to a compact 12’. 
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recently found a critical “bottle-neck” developing in the 
Central Credit Department. Here 15 file drawer 
cabinets were already filled to capacity; 

yet the merger called for housing 

30% more files. It seemed a physical impossibility 
like putting a gallon of water 

into a quart bottle. 


Although primarily concerned with a space: prob- 
lem, bank officials were almost equally pleased by 
far faster filing and finding that is inherent in the 
Speedliner’s time saving rotary concept that turns 
walking hours into working hours. 


Please write for complete brochure 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


DEPT. D-11, WESTPORT, CONN. 
CAPITAL 7-4111 


NAME 
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HOW 
MARQUETTE 
MAINTAINS 
MARKETING 


FREEDOM 


Careful placement of our eleven 
distributing plants (five of them new this 


year) enables us to offset competitive 


delivery advantages, accelerate cement-flow 


to points of use in our 29-state market, 
and meet even the heaviest demands of 
peak-period usage. 

Each site has ultra-modern facilities 
for loading cement onto fast-moving trucks. 
All but two sites can be supplied by 
self-unloading barge or ship. (Few can 
match Marquette’s know-how in 
water transportation.) 

Even more distributing plants are 
contemplated as marketing requirements 
and competitive activity demonstrate 
need for them. 


DISTRIBUTING PLANTS 


Q PRODUCING PLANTS 


Present 
Distributing 
Plants 


. Memphis, Tennessee 

. St. Louis, Missouri 

. Vicksburg, Mississippi 

. Chicago, IIlinois* 

. Marietta, Ohio 

. Fairmont, West Virginia 

- Framingham, Massachusetts 


Des Plaines, IIlinois* 


- College Point, New York* 
. Providence, Rhode Island* 
Waukegan, Illinois* 


*New in 1961 


To Be Built 


Boston, Massachusetts 

New Haven or Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

Charleston, West Virginia 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Paducah, Kentucky 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Marquette Cement 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Yilinois 


One of America’s Major Cement Producers 
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A Look at the Economy 


The resolutions adopted by the 87th 


convention of The American Bankers 


Association in San Francisco 


Monetary Policy 


URING the recent recession the 

Federal Reserve System prop- 
erly pursued a policy of providing 
our banking system with ample re- 
serves. This policy has continued 
during the initial business recovery 
phase as credit demands have re- 
mained moderate. Unemployment has 
remained at a high level; there has 
been substantial unutilized produc- 
tive capacity; and inflationary forces 
have been quiescent. Federal Reserve 
policy also has successfully taken 
into account the problem of the level 
of short-term rates in relation to our 
balance of payments. 

Monetary policy must play a prom- 
inent role in efforts to achieve sus- 
tainable economic growth and price 
stability. In view of the economic re- 
covery in progress, a substantial 
budget deficit, and a delicate interna- 
tional payments position, we must 
not hesitate to utilize monetary pol- 
icy in the direction of restraint when 
the need for such action arises. The 
need for restrictive monetary policy 
in the past has been enhanced by our 
failure to achieve significant budget 
surpluses in periods of high-level 
business activity; the need for re- 
strictive monetary policy in the fu- 
ture can be reduced only to the extent 
that we do achieve larger budget sur- 
pluses in periods of active business. 

An effective monetary policy, par- 
ticularly in periods when the need for 
restraint is indicated, cannot be 
achieved unless the independence of 
the Federal Reserve System within 
the Federal Government is main- 
tained. We support the maintenance 
of the regional character of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System which brings 
into the decision-making process the 
wisdom and support of capable peo- 
ple in business, financial, academic, 
and other fields through the nation. 
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Fiscal Policy 


present budget outlook is not 
encouraging. Last year’s deficit of 
$3.9-billion and this year’s deficit of 
almost $7-billion, as currently esti- 
mated, plus the deficit in the trust 
funds, are far larger than earlier pro- 
jections. Loss of revenue as a result 
of the recession is only a partial ex- 
planation. Increased spending for 
nondefense purposes, as well as for 
defense, has been a major factor. 

Fiscal discipline requires constant 
restraint of the spending demands 
made upon the Federal Government. 
Our resources are not unlimited. We 
must defer many desirable, but not 
essential, public projects which we 
cannot reasonably afford at this time 
when our defense responsibilities are 
so heavy. Priorities are required. 

A balanced budget in fiscal 1963 is 
not enough. As a minimum, the 
budget should be balanced over a 
business cycle, and this means that 
significant budget surpluses must be 
achieved in prosperous years. Gov- 
ernment officials expect next year to 
be a record year; it should be, there- 
fore, a year of significant budget sur- 
plus. 

We are increasingly disturbed by 
the emerging pattern of large deficits 
that have been followed by occasional 
small surpluses. Deficits come easy 
in a recession; in fact, the problem 
is to keep the deficits within manage- 
able proportions. Unfortunately, ade- 
quate budget surpluses do not de- 
velop in periods of prosperity as the 
result of the continuous pressure for 
more Government spending. 

Budgetary policy cannot be disas- 
sociated from our balance-of-pay- 
ments problems and the related ques- 
tion of international confidence in 
the dollar. The international financial 
community has become increasingly 
sensitive to budgetary developments 


in this country, and our failure to 
submit to the fiscal discipline im- 
posed by our international financial 
position could pose a serious threat 
to confidence in the dollar and to the 
viability of the international finan- 
cial system. 


Debt Management Policy 


HE Treasury has continued to 

manage the public debt prudently 
during the past year. Flexibility in 
debt management has been enhanced 
both through broader use of Treas- 
ury bills and through use of the cash 
refunding technique. Heavy reliance 
has been placed on the advance re- 
funding of Treasury issues. This has 
helped the Treasury to achieve a 
slight lengthening of its debt with 
minimum impact on the market. 

Looking ahead, the problem of 
financing a large deficit and refi- 
nancing very heavy maturities will 
seriously compound the ever-present 
problem of the shortening of the debt 
due to the passage of time. The 
Treasury must take advantage of 
every opportunity to place the debt in 
longer maturities and thus to mini- 
mize the constant threat of a grow- 
ing short-term debt. 


Balance of Payments 


HE United States continues to 

face a serious and stubborn bal- 
ance of payments problem. The re- 
cent improvements have reflected 
temporary and nonrecurring factors; 
an unusually large volume of ex- 
ports; a relatively low level of im- 
ports, as a result of the recent reces- 
sion; and large prepayments on their 
obligations by foreign countries. 
Rising business activity here at home 
will mean larger imports and, in 
fact, the net export surplus has de- 
creased, irregularly in recent months. 
Foreign military outlays are increas- 
ing. The United States continues to 
run a chronic deficit in its balance of 
payments position, not only when 
domestic business is contracting, as 
was the case last year, but also when, 
as today, the trend in the American 
economy is upward. 
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In the early postwar years, the 
deficit in the American balance of 
payments situation contributed to a 
more equitable distribution of the 
free world’s monetary gold stock and 
assisted the European countries in 
rebuilding their monetary reserves. 
The situation today, however, is very 
different. Continuation of the United 
States balance of payments deficit 
would further add to the liquidity of 
the monetary system of the free 
world and thus increase the infla- 
tionary potential in important indus- 
trial countries. Furthermore, the re- 
sultant drain upon the United States 
gold stock and the increase in our 
liabilities to foreigners inevitably 
would expose the dollar to the pros- 
pect of increasingly troublesome cri- 
ses in confidence. No country can run 
continuing large deficits of payments 
without being denuded of its mone- 
tary reserves. 

Elimination of the chronic deficit 
in the American balance of payments 
requires further and more effective 
action along several specific fronts. 
Promotion and encouragement of 
American exports, on which efforts 
are currently being devoted, must be 
accompanied by the reduction of 
trade barriers by the major indus- 
trial countries. Actions of regional 
associations of countries that result 
in increased tariffs or restrictive 
trade practices are clearly adverse to 
the interests of the United States. 


Foreign Expenditures 


Our foreign military and economic 
aid expenditures play an important 
role in our over-all balance of pay- 
ments problem. If the industrialized 
nations of the free world are to con- 
tinue programs for military and eco- 
nomic assistance to the underdevel- 
oped areas on the scale of recent 
years, it is obvious that the share of 
such expenditures borne by the 
United States must be reduced. 

In addition to taking direct steps 
to redress our international accounts, 
we must finally and conclusively rec- 
ognize, in practices as well as in 
words, the need to shape our domes- 
tic economic policies to the realities 
of our international position. In the 
light of current and prospective eco- 
nomic conditions, the achievement of 
a budget surplus in fiscal 1963 is 
imperative. The steady rise in our 
prices must be arrested, and wage 
increases must be related realisti- 
cally to the average rate of rise in 
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productivity in the American econ- 
omy. 

The world economic environment 
has changed dramatically in the past 
few years. American products are 
facing keen competition; the dollar 
no longer stands as the pre-eminent 
international currency; funds now 
move freely among the world’s finan- 
cial markets. We have no alternative, 
in these circumstances, other than to 
shape our policies and practices to 
this new world environment. 


International Monetary 
Fund 


HE Treasury and the officials of 

the IMF are to be commended on 
their efforts to find more acceptable 
ways to minimize pressures that re- 
sult from large movements of short- 
term funds among world financial 
markets. Proposals have been ad- 
vanced to increase the resources 
available to the International Mone- 
tary Fund for this purpose. Careful 
and arduous negotiations will be re- 
quired to reconcile differing positions 
and to reach agreement on details, 
but the reasonable prospects are that 
a workable agreement will be devel- 
oped in the months ahead. 

Action along this line would be a 
very useful precautionary measure. 
A major contribution of the proposed 
IMF arrangement is that it would 
give to a country whose currency is 
under pressure additional time in 
which to make necessary adjust- 
ments in its balance of payments po- 
sition. However, the proposal would 
not relieve any country, including 
the United States, of the need to 
avoid chronic deficits in its balance 
of payments. 


Taxation of Financial 


Institutions 


NIFORM tax treatment for finan- 

cial institutions is a goal of in- 
creasing importance to the Govern- 
ment if it is to obtain needed tax 
revenues on an equitable basis. It is 
of real significance, also, to taxpay- 
ers who deplore the existence of tax 
favoritism, and to our economic sys- 
tem generally if it is to operate in 
the most efficient manner. We com- 
mend the Treasury Department for 
its timely and incisive report of July 
1961 to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, in which the issues and facts 


are set forth clearly and objectively, 
Equitable taxation of financial instj- 
tutions will not have an adverse ef.- 
fect upon the cost and availability of 
mortgage credit. 

We commend further the officers of 
our Association, its committees, 
other bankers’ committees, and indi- 
vidual bankers for their efforts on 
behalf of uniform tax treatment, and 
for the progress which was made 
during the first session of the 87th 
Congress in the consideration of such 
legislation. We reaffirm the declared 
policy of the Association in seeking 
the elimination of existing inequi- 
ties in the taxation of financial insti- 
tutions. We stress the responsibility 
of all members of the Association, in 
working in their own communities, 
to assist and support their officers 
and committees in the achievement 
of this objective. 


Savings Bonds 


HE present crisis of the free world 

makes even more necessary and 
meaningful support of the U.S. Say- 
ings Bonds program by the commer- 
cial banks. This program directly 
contributes to sound debt manage- 
ment. 

It is, therefore, fitting that The 
American Bankers Association re- 
new its endorsement of the Savings 
Bonds program and encourage bank- 
ers everywhere to give it continued 
leadership and support. 


Withholding on Dividends 
and Interest 


E recognize the responsibility of 
all citizens to pay the income 
taxes due by them to the Federal 
Government, and to report taxable 
dividends and interest on their Fed- 
eral income tax returns. The Asso- 
ciation has cooperated and will con- 
tinue to cooperate fully in programs 
designed to inform all depositors and 
stockholders of their obligation and 
responsibilities as taxpayers with re- 
spect to dividend and interest re- 
ceipts. Progress already has been 
made in decreasing the amount of 
unreported taxable income from these 
sources and producing additional 
revenue for the Federal Government. 
A practicable and workable with- 
holding system has not yet been de- 
vised. The proposals so far advanced 
would contribute to confusion and 
irritation on the part of taxpayers; 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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... for the privilege we’ve had in being of service 


to you this past year. May you 


always enjoy ... 


Happy Aolidays and 


Jdrosperous Years. 


THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO. e CINCINNATI, OHIO ¢ MA 1-5400 
Member FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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Losing Freedom 


by Instalments 


For the first time in A.B.A. his- 
tory an actor was the principal 
speaker at an annual convention ses- 
sion. The ovation that followed the 
speech by RONALD REAGAN marked 
the occasion as a truly historic first. 
Here is a condensation based on MR. 
REAGAN’S remarks. 


CAN lose our freedom all at 

\\ once by succumbing to Russian 

aggression, or we can lose it gradu- 

ally by instalments—the end result 

is slavery. Our defense against com- 

munism is individual freedom and 
our free economy. 


Areas of Control 

Under high-flown phrases—free- 
dom from want, human rights—we 
see the Federal Government laying 
its hand on housing, health, farm- 
ing, industry, and education. 

In the legislative battle over Fed- 
eral aid to education, little evidence 
has been introduced which indicates 
a need exists for Federal aid. The 
professional educationists’ lobby de- 
nies Federal control plays any part 
in their plans. But Mr. Graham 
Barden, the former chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, reportedly said that the pur- 
pose of the current $2.5-billion Fed- 
eral aid bill is to centralize power 
over the school system in Washing- 
ton so that it will be easier to apply 
concentrated pressure. 


Subsidy Means Control 


Twenty-seven years ago the Gov- 
ernment assured the farmer that 
subsidy didn’t mean control. Then a 
farmer named Haley discovered he 
could be fined $4,000 for raising 
wheat on his own land and feeding 
it to his own cattle. The fine was up- 
held by the Supreme Court. 

The farm mess involves only 20% 
of agriculture—80% is still out in 
the free market. Common sense 
would indicate the answer should be 
to get that subsidized 20% out into 
the same free market; indeed, re- 
sponsible farm groups have so ad- 
vocated. Government has a different 
answer. To the bureaucrats the only 
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solution is to bring the other 80% 
into the Government program. 

During the 86th Congress, former 
Congressman Forand’s bill to pro- 
vide a national program of Govern- 
ment health insurance was over- 
whelmingly rejected. Now a rewrite 
of that bill, limiting the benefits to 
citizens of Social Security age, is 
introduced. As nearly as we can de- 
termine, the problem involves less 
than 10% of the elderly. But the ad- 
vocates of the measure claim the 
only answer is compulsory Govern- 
ment health insurance for all, re- 
gardless of need. 

Perhaps there is a clue to their 
true purpose in remarks made by 
now ex-Congressman Forand who 
said that if we could only break 
through and get our foot inside the 
door, then we could expand the pro- 
gram after that. 


A Foot in the Door 


As of July 31, 1959, the Govern- 
ment owned and operated 17,507 
businesses. Operating these busi- 
nesses, the Government loses bil- 
lions of dollars each year. The de- 
pressed areas bill enacted into law 
on May 1, 1961, has put the Govern- 
ment’s foot in the door of direct 
control of job training and place- 
ment, including subsidy and reloca- 
tion of industries. 

We subsidized public housing 
originally so that no one should be 
forced to live in degradation. Now 
people of better-than-average in- 
comes are declared eligible for such 
a subsidy. 


Beyond Our Control 


These are just a few of the things 
that have led to the creation of a 
permanent structure of Government 
so complex it is virtually beyond 
Congressional control. Congress 
abolished the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation in 1957, but it 
has spent over $1,000,000 since then. 
The current budget contains an 
item of $65,000 for administrative 
expenses. 

We are governed more and more 
by people for whom we never voted, 


Ronald Reagan 


for whom we never will vote, and 
whom we cannot recall by our vote. 

Defense is given as justification 
for the tremendous increase in the 
Federal budget and yet, since the 
end of the Korean war, defense 
spending has increased only 1% 
while nondefense spending has in- 
creased 638%. 

To meet this overhead, we are 
burdened by hundreds of hidden 
and indirect taxes. All of these pale 
into insignificance beside the enorm- 
ity of the graduated income tax. 

No nation has survived a tax bur- 
den that reached a third of the na- 
tional income. Today the tax col- 
lectors take 33 cents out of every 
dollar earned; 23 cents goes to the 
Federal Government leaving 10 cents 
for state, county, and local com- 
munity. 


What Must Be Done 


We must roll back this network of 
encroaching controls. We must de- 
mand that Congress put an end to 
deficit spending, that the Govern- 
ment stay within the limits of its 
revenues, and that provisions be 
made for regular payments on the 
national debt. 

, We can do this as individuals by 
writing to our Congressmen giving 
our objection to specific bills where 
the money cost and the price in in- 
dividual freedom is too high. Don’t 
belittle this simple procedure. The 
magic of geometric progression 
takes over when we act as individu- 
als. If I were to contact just one 
person a week and request that he in 
turn contact another with the same 
message, in less than a year it would 
be possible to reach all the people [ 
on earth. 
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If you have a square-peg-round-hole 
customer problem, call HELLER 


Every so often a potentially sound customer may make 
a loan request that just does not agree with your policy, 
or may not fit in because of your commitments... any 
more than a square peg will fit a round hole. 

There’s no need to lose the customer. Chances are, 
some form of Heller financing will meet his requirements 
exactly. Meanwhile you may keep him as a depositor, 
and when he has outgrown Heller services he is returned 


Over one billion dollars 


annually for industry 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 90, Ill. . . . 342 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 


Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
, Mass. Bank____ 


General Capital Corporation, 900 North West 54th Street, Miami 37, Florida 
In Canada: Lombank-Heller Factors, 100 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


Walter E. Heller & Company of New England, 31 Milk Street, Boston 
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to you, stronger and better. 

Possibly the situation requires special financing, as, 
keeping a business solvent in settling an estate, or per- 
haps a merger or acquisition is involved, where special 
financing is required. 

Let Heller help you make friends and hold customers! 
Mail the coupon for your complimentary copy of the 
brochures that explain how. 


Walter E. Heller & Company, Dept. B-12 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, Ill. 


Please send me, at no obligation: 
“Heller and Its Relationship with Banks” 


O “Financing Business Action Under 
Today’s Conditions” 


Address. 
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Lrends in Mortgage 


Slow Home Sales 


Ample Funds 
Available 


Mortgages as 
Trust Investments 


The Higher 
Foreclosure Rate 


FHA Loans 


THEODORE VOLCKHAUSEN 


Housing sales lack vigor and no real upturn is looked for till spring—then it is 
hoped it will be more than seasonal, but it is a hope, not a prediction. That is the im- 
pression gathered at conventions and meetings attended during the past month. 

“Buyer demand will determine the level of residential construction rather than 
the availability of mortgage credit,” stated D. C. Sutherland, senior vice-president, 
Bank of America, at the Mortgage Bankers Association Convention. “The evidence 
indicates there is little pent-up demand at the present time.” 


Money for home mortgage financing will be available in good supply, perhaps 
greater supply, from commercial banks, savings banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, pension funds. But many will pull out of that market if competition for a 
smaller available supply of loans forces yields down. It is believed that any such 
reduction, should it take place, will be only temporary. 

Insurance companies expect to do about the same—may do less if the present 
heavy demand for private placements and large mortgage loans continues. They 
apparently expect it will. 


Mortgage investments do have a place in large trusts, it was stated at the New 
York State Bankers Association Investment Seminar . . . “when conditions are 
right.” Mortgages should furnish a net yield of 44% more than top grade bonds— 
it was felt that this is not available now. 

The trust officer of a large bank will not consider mortgages on single family 
homes unless they can be bought and serviced in bulk—he feels that the top per- 
centage he would be willing to put into mortgages would be 10%. 


The higher foreclosure rate about which so much is heard these days is said to 
be most prevalent in areas where there has been a combination of over-building and 
high percentage loans. Some of these involve second mortgages. 

When the backlog of completed and unsold homes gets too big, selling prices must 
be cut. People who have purchased homes in the same price class a short time be- 
fore and have only minimum equities in them, have little incentive to keep up their 
payments. Some don’t. ' 

It is noted that in places where competition for mortgages has driven rates down 
by %% or more, requests for refinancing of loans made at the higher rates are on 
the increase. 


The problems encountered by the Federal Housing Administration, as discussed 
in these pages last month, are well on their way to being solved, according to Neal 
J. Hardy, FHA commissioner. 

More than 500 additional employees have been hired and are being trained in the 
regional offices. As a result processing delays are being cut back. Procedure as to 
how to handle the 20-year home improvement loans has been issued to lenders. 
Some applications have been received and are being processed. 
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and Instalment Lending 


Editor, Bankers Research, a newsletter 


Interesting to note is that applications for 35-year FHA loans are still at a very 
low level. Apparently everyone from the lender down to the borrower has reserva- 
tions about them. 


As is not uncommon at this time of the year, earlier more optimistic estimates 
of new car sales are being revised to more realistic, but still good, levels. You don’t 
hear many saying 7,000,000 any more—today, 6- to 6,500,000 is the consensus. 

Forecasts as to the proportion of compact car sales run as high as 65%, although 
the majority believes it will be closer to 45%. Actually there is considerable latitude 
inthat some of the newest models may be classified as either compacts or as medium- 
size cars. Foreign cars are included in these estimates. 


Because, during the past 12 months, a great many more new car dealers have 
been retailing their used cars, bank financing sources have been handling this pa- 
per on a larger scale than ever before . . . some for the first time. Things went 
well; the banks were careful and used car values held quite firm. 

The situation may require somewhat closer watching now if the good record is 
to be maintained for there is the possibility of a sharper than usual break in used 
car prices. It may not develop, but the fact that used car prices have not been cush- 
ioned this year by price advances in new cars is something to be watched. 

Also, the more widespread sale of used cars by new car dealers has led to many 
more requests to provide a measure of floor plan financing on trade-ins. Experi- 
enced lenders in this field advise that any such advances be held to no more than 
50% of book value. 


Many instalment credit lenders say they are disappointed in the amount of auto- 
mobile financing they have obtained since the new models have been out. Even tak- 
ing strikes and other delays into consideration, a good many delegates to the Con- 
sumer Bankers Association and the Florida Bankers Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence said that loan volume is well behind what it should be. 

The bankers were told by A.B.A.’s Louis J. Asterita that bankers will do well to 
refrain from “reaching” too hard for automobile volume on the basis of terms. 
Some tendency to neglect adequate buyer equity has been noted in certain areas as 
financing sources attempt to make up for previously declining outstandings. 


At the American Finance Conference Convention it was pointed out that bank- 
ruptcies have increased 400% over the past 10 years. True, they started from a 
minimum base and they are still far below dangerous proportions. 

Nevertheless, the total keeps climbing and time payment lenders should take 
note of the fact that during the Government’s fiscal year 1961, when there was a 
83% increase over the previous year, voluntary bankruptcies accounted for the 
major part of the increase. Almost 90% of the petitions were filed by individuals. 
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ROUGH TRANSLATION: 
,° “I have finished reading the in- 


formation on the bottom of this 
check. It is correct. I have trans- 
ferred it to you. Now I’m ready 
to read the next one.” 


Two years ago, we turned over our checking 
account bookkeeping to a helpful (and not 
unfriendly) electronic marvel named 
UNIVAC II. It was built by Remington 
Rand. It weighed in at 74 tons. It was— 
and is—able to add or subtract 5,000 twelve- 
digit numbers per second! Besides main- 
taining complete records for our many cus- 
tomers, it did a wonderful and revolutionary 
job of keeping track of the thousands of 
checks that pass through our hands every day. 


But one big hurdle still remained. 


Human eyes and human hands still had 
to translate the data from each check and 
deposit into punched cards—in language that 


UNIVAC could use. 


Today, on our Ninth Floor, that problem 
has been solved with the aid of another 
fantastic new machine. It is called, 


modestly, the IBM “1412”, 


®The model numbers 1412 and 1401 are trademarks of the International 


Business Machines Corporation, 


®The Name UNIVAC is a trademark of the Sperry Rand Corporation 
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(Remington Rand Univac Division) 


Every time our 1412 
says to| 


It reads “those funny little numbers and 
symbols” that you see along the bottom of 
Harris checks. It sorts a flood of checks 
faster than the eye can see. And under the 
watchful eye of a companion computer, the 
“1401°”’, it feeds all the information to its 
electronic friend, UNIVAC II. 


We thought you’d like to know a little 
more about how and what this marvelous 
system does—and will do—for you. Here 
are a few of the highlights. 


This is only the beginning. Using automation 
to handle checks merely scratches the sur- 
face. Already, bookkeeping for our Savings, 
Personal Trust and Stock Transfer accounts 
is done by UNIVAC II. Electronic equipment 
opens a whole new world of opportunities to 
improve all bank services. And we will find 
new ways to use this equipment to help cor- 
respondent banks, businesses, and individ- 
uals. Future: unlimited. 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 
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...a Harris customer gets today’s most | v 


What if we didn’t automate? The present U. S. bank- 
ing system would soon be swamped by the fast- 
growing tide of paper work if banks didn’t take full 
advantage of up-to-date methods. 


Experts from banks all over the world visit us regularly 
to watch the progress of our system. It’s nice to 
be first, but far more important, the seven years 
we've spent in developing new techniques will pay 
off in better banking everywhere. 


ond K 


We owe a big debt of grati- 
tude to the unprecedented 
teamwork of electronics 
equipment manufacturers 
who have worked so 
closely with our Opera- 
tions Research group, sup- 
plying special equipment 
to make our system tick. 


As a Harris correspondent, you can be sure 
that your transactions are handled with elec- 
tronic speed and accuracy. And that the 
personal service you’ve come to expect here 
will be as good as ever because miracle 
machines have freed more people for work 
that only people can do. 


More than this, you can be sure that 
Harris service will remain excellent in the 
future—in spite of the rising tide of paper 
work. And that automation will help to keep 
the cost of these services down. 


We’re already working on ways to use our 
amazing electronic helpers to serve you bet- 
ter. And we’re always in search of better 
ways. 


Member Federal Reserve System...Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
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The legislatures of 47 states have 
met in regular session this year, and 
a number of them have held special 
sessions. As in past years, consider- 
able state legislation was enacted 
in 1961 that directly affects bank- 
ers. A summary of some of the most 
important state legislation follows: 


Statutes Recommended 
by the A.B.A. 


The Redefinition of Inland Bills of 
Exchange Act, which eliminates the 
necessity of “required” protest on 
bills of exchange, except those which 
show on their face that they are 
drawn and payable outside the 
United States, has been enacted in 
nine states: Florida (H.B. 654); 
Iowa (H.B. 212); Minnesota (c. 
149) ; Montana (S.B. 33) ; Nebraska 
(L.B. 321); North Dakota (H.B. 
818); South Dakota (H.B. 598); 
Utah (S.B. 27) and Wisconsin (S.B. 
340). 

Other new enactments of A.B.A. 
recommended laws, or modified ver- 
sions thereof, in 1961 include: the 
Adverse Claim to Bank Deposit Act 
in Washington (c. 280); the Fic- 
ticious Payee Act in Texas (S.B. 18) 
and the Uniform Trust Receipts Act 
in North Carolina (S8.B. 114) and 
West Virginia (H.B. 282). 

New York (c. 11) added a provi- 
sion to the Bank Collection Code of 
that state specifying that present- 
ment of an item by a bank to the 
bank upon which the item is drawn 
either through a clearing house or at 
a place requested by the drawee bank 
is good presentment for purposes of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law. 
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This enactment would permit pre- 
sentment of a check or other item by 
a collecting bank at an automated 
facility conducted by the drawee 
bank at a place other than where the 
check or item is stated to be payable. 

Other laws amending or affecting 
existing A.B.A. recommended sta- 
tutes are noted here: Connecticut 
(P.A. 405) and Washington (c. 280) 
amended the Deposits in Two Names 
Act to cover deposits in two or more 
names. Connecticut (P.A. 306) clari- 
fied the status of deposits in trust in 
savings banks and savings depart- 
ments of state banks to make it clear 
that such deposits may be paid to 
the beneficiary upon the depositor’s 
death and that the bank is protected 
in making payment to the benefici- 
ary. Massachusetts (H.B. 879) spec- 
ifies that its deposits in trust law ap- 
plies to national banks. Ohio (S.B. 
63) enacted a new provision which 
authorizes banks to receive deposits 
in the name of one person payable on 
death to another person and protects 
the bank making payment to the 
beneficiary after the depositor’s 
death. Another Ohio law (S.B. 381) 
permits payment of one-half of a 
deposit in the joint names of a hus- 
band and wife to the surviving 
spouse without the necessity of ob- 
taining a tax waiver. Florida (S.B. 
240) makes the A.B.A. recommended 
Payment of Forged or Raised Check 
Act and the one-year time limit for 
reporting payment of a forged check 
applicable to reporting payment of a 
check bearing a forged indorsement. 
Another Florida law (S.B. 484) af- 
fects the Time Limit on Stop Pay- 
ment Act providing that a bank shall 
not be liable for failure to comply 


BANK LAW NEW 


A Summary of 
1961 State Legislation 


with a stop-payment order on the 
day it is received unless there is bad 
faith. Hawaii (Act 97) _ includes 
bank shareholders or directors with- 
in the scope of the Competency of 
Bank and Corporation Notaries Act. 
Vermont (H.B. 136) changed from 
one year to six months the period 
after which a check becomes stale. 


Banking in General 


Massachusetts (c. 493) recodified 
and modernized its laws relating to 
trust companies. The effect of the re- 
codification is to provide a new law 
governing state banks in Massachu- 
setts. 

Maine (H.B. 494) recodified its 
laws relating to the powers and 
functions of the banking department 
of the state. The enactment includes 
certain provisions similar to those of 
the A.B.A. Model State Banking 
Code. ; 

Rhode Island (H.B. 1878) recodi- 
fied its laws governing loans and in- 
vestments of savings banks and sav- 
ings departments of state banks. 

Ohio (S.B. 16) enacted an om- 
nibus measure amending a number 
of provisions of the banking laws of 
that state. 


Branches and Bank 
Holding Companies 


Alaska (S.B. 26) makes bank hold- 
ing companies there subject to su- 
pervisory examination. New York (c. 
146) in effect reenacted its 1960 law 
relating to bank holding companies. 
The enactment also permits banks in 
New York City to open branches in 
adjoining counties and vice versa. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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A 5000 account West Coast branch of an Eastern 
bank was established, in effect, for visitors at the 
Teleregister booth at the ABA Convention in San 
Francisco. Linked bya cross-country communications 
line to a Telebank electronic banking center on the 
East Coast, two teller machines performed all sav- 


ings account operations. Elapsed time per transac- 


tion—less than one second. 


Why buy a cow when milk is so cheap? Why install 
a computer when complete on-line data processing 
service is available at a fixed charge starting as low 
as $1075 per month? 

Through Telebank electronic banking centers, banks 
ranging in size from ten thousand savings accounts to 
a million or more can offer faster, more efficient 
customer service while taking advantage of modern, 
economical on-line data processing. Telebank service 
eliminates large capital investment, central site prepa- 
ration, programming, maintenance and other major 
operation costs. In addition to processing savings 
accounts, Telebank centers also handle mortgage ac- 
counts, escrow account analysis and debiting, and 
other banking functions. 


TELEBANK is a Teleregister trademark 


2347 bank officials opened savings accounts 
electronically at ABA Convention demonstration 


Through the Teleregister on-line bank machine, 
tellers are in constant contact with the data processor 
at the Telebank center. Pass books are printed, interest 
is automatically calculated . . . and, every account is 
available to every teller in every office. Transactions 
can be handled with greater speed and efficiency, sub- 
stantially reducing peak-hour waiting lines. Ledger 
files are completely eliminated. 


Teleregister has the only on-line banking systems 
built and operating ...and backed by years of re- 
search in electronic data processing as applied to bank 
operations. We welcome the opportunity to demon- 
strate the Telebank system and show you on-line bank- 
ing in action . . . call or write our Banking Depart. 
ment, The Teleregister Corporation, Stamford, Conn. 


TELEREGISTER 


first in on-line systems... first in on-line electronic banking 
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What factors should 
be considered when 
selecting a check 

encoding syste 


? 


48 PAGE BOOKLET 


F R E ANSWERS THIS AND 


141 MORE QUESTIONS ON MICR 


This question is typical of the ones 
you'll find on every informative 
page of “Questions Frequently Asked 
About MICR and Magnetic Ink 
Check Encoding.” 


Years of research and experience in 
MICR development have been in- 
corporated into this informative, 
new booklet compiled by A. B. 
Dick Company. You’ll find it a 
handy, fact-filled reference toevery 
phase of MICR imprinting. 


Whether you are already using 
magnetically encoded checks or 
just interested in keeping informed 
on the subject, you’ll want a copy 
of Questions Frequently Asked About 
MICR and Magnetic Ink Check 
Encoding. Mail the coupon today! 
Booklet will be sent by mail. No 
obligation. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. B-121 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 48, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please rush me my free copy of 
Questions Frequently Asked About MICR and Mag- 
netic Ink Check Encoding. 

NAME 

BANK 

POSITION 

ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 
Another New York enactment (c. 
934) makes it possible for a holding 
company under certain circum- 
stances to acquire 100% of the capi- 
tal stock of a bank even where a 
minority stockholder does not desire 
to sell his stock. 

Maine (H.B. 459) makes provision 
for the closing or re-location of a 
savings bank or trust company and 
also eliminates capital requirements 
relating to the establishment of new 
branches. 

Arkansas (Act 190) permits 
banks to operate tellers’ windows 
away from the office under certain 
circumstances, while New York (c. 
203) extended on a state-wide basis 
its 1960 law authorizing banks to 
establish “public accommodation of- 
fices’”’ near an existing banking of- 
fice. The previous enactment had ap- 
plied to New York City only. New 


| Jersey (c. 67) permits banks to es- 


tablish branches at armed forces in- 
stallations in the same county. 


Automation 


Statutes permitting banks to in- 
vest in facilities to perform mecha- 
nized check collection and other 


| automated activities were enacted in 


Connecticut (P.A. 189); Iowa (S.B. 
146) ; Maine (H.B. 494) ; Ohio (S.B. 
16) and Pennsylvania (H.B. 880). 


Stock Options 


Massachusetts (c. 493) and Mis- 
souri (S.B. 301) permit stock option 
plans for bank personnel. 


Bank Supervision 

The Maine recodification (H.B. 
494) among other things: (a) in- 
creases the term of the bank com- 
missioner from four to six years; 
(b) provides for rule-making power 
by supervisory authorities; (c) re- 
vises the laws respecting confidenti- 
ality of bank department records; 


| and (d) permits banks to invest and 


participate in public agencies with- 


| out specific authorization of law un- 
til the end of the next succeeding 
| legislative session. 


Ohio (H.B. 51) extends from two 
to four years the term of the super- 


| intendent of banks. 


New Hampshire (c. 278) makes 


| provision for a nine member bank 
| advisory board. Six members are to 
| be appointed by the governor with 


consent of the council from nomina- 
tions submitted by various banking 
groups. The remaining three mem- 


bers are to be appointed by certain 
legislative officials. The Board is to 
serve in an advisory capacity only. 


Holidays 

Optional Saturday closing for 
banks is now permitted in Wyoming 
(c. 26), while Maryland (c. 333) 
now permits such optional closing on 
a state-wide basis. 

Hawaii (Act 116) provides that if 
a legal holiday falls on Sunday, the 
next day (Monday) is a holiday. The 
former law specified the next day a 
holiday only if proclaimed by the 
governor. The enactment also pro- 
vides that if a holiday falls on a 
Saturday, the preceding day (Fri- 
day) is also a holiday. 

Massachusetts (c. 338) makes Oc- 
tober 12 a holiday subject to certain 
Sunday laws. 

Nevada (8.B. 12) removed a re- 
quirement that banks there be open 
on Saturday if the preceding Friday 
or following Monday is a legal 
holiday. 

Connecticut (P.A. 97) permits 
emergency holidays proclaimed by 
the governor arising from extreme 
weather conditions. 


Savings Deposits 

Savings accounts without pass- 
books are permitted in Connecticut 
(P.A. 222); New Hampshire (c. 
248) and Oregon (c. 96). Such laws 
apply to banks and savings banks. 
Maximum limitations on deposits in 
a single savings account are raised 
in Connecticut (P.A. 90). 

The Massachusetts recodification 
of its law affecting trust companies 
(c. 493) permits trust companies to 
pay interest from the first of the 
month on savings deposits received 
by the ninth of the month. Pennsyl- 
vania (S.B. 456) permits the bank- 
ing department by regulation to per- 
mit the payment on a full monthly 
basis of interest on deposits received 
after the first of the month. Vermont 
(H.B. 169) permits savings deposits 
in banks and savings banks made 
not later than the tenth of the 
month to draw interest from the first 
of the month, and also permits pay- 
ment of a full month’s interest on 
withdrawals during the last three 
business days of any month ending 
a quarterly or semi-annual interest 
period. 


Public Deposits 
Indiana (c. 273) eliminated the 
power of the state depositary board 
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to change rates of interest payable 
on dormant state funds on certifi- 
cates of deposit and set the rate at 
1%% less %4 of 1% for depositary 
jnsurance. 

Utah (S.B. 48) permits the state 
depositary board, at its discretion, 
to change the rates of interest on 
deposits of public funds. 


Dormant Deposits 
and Abandoned Property 


The Uniform Disposition of Aban- 
doned Property Act, or a modified 
version thereof, was enacted in Flor- 
ida (S.B. 2); Idaho (H.B. 16) and 
Illinois (H.B. 774). The “holding 
period” for dormant deposits was set 
at 15 years in all three laws. In addi- 
tion, Connecticut (P.A. 540) revised 
its laws relating to dormant bank 
deposits and other abandoned prop- 
erty. The “holding period” for dor- 
mant deposits under the Connecticut 
law is 20 years. 

New Hampshire (c. 204) requires 
turnover to the state of contents of a 
safe deposit box five years after the 
contents have been removed for non- 
payment of rent. New York (c. 932) 
reduced from 15 to 10 years the hold- 
ing period for dormant bank de- 
posits. 


Decedents’ Deposits 


Oregon (c. 417) and Washington 
(ce. 280) provide simplified methods 
of payment of deposits of non-resi- 
dent decedents to out-of-state execu- 
tors or other personal representa- 
tives. The Washington enactment 
also raised from $500 to $1,000 the 
amount of deposit of a decedent 


which a bank may pay to a surviving | 


spouse or certain next-of-kin without 
administration. 


Loans and Investments 
by Banks 


Limits on various kinds of real es- | 
tate loans were raised to 75% of ap- | 
praised value of the property taken | 
as security in the following states: | 


California (S.B. 755); Idaho (H.B. 
188); Indiana (H.B. 216); Iowa 
(H.B. 213) ; Massachusetts (c. 493) ; 
Ohio (S.B. 16); Oregon (c. 220) and 
Wyoming (c. 125). 


Connecticut (P.A. 402) removes a | 
limit on the amount of investment | 


securities of one obligor which a 

bank may hold. The former limit 

had been 5% of the obligor’s total 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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DID 

NO. 96982 
WORK FOR 
YOUR 
BANK 
ECENTLY ? 


CENTRAL BONDING OFFICES: 
3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


His job: Vice President and Cashier 
of a bank in Southern California. 
Married, father of three, a spotless 
banking record for 20 years. During 
last five years of his employment he 
embezzled $680,000 from 23 deposit 
accounts. Now serving jail sentence. 


Unfortunately, the bank had failed to insure 
itself adequately against such a catastrophe. 
By not carrying sufficient insurance, the bank, 
even with a $300,000 Blanket Bond, found 
itself liable for an additional $380,000. 


Good reason why many banks augment their 
Blanket Bond with The Fund’s Excess Fidelity 
Insurance (Form 28). It provides protection, 
in multiples of one million dollars, over and 
above an underlying amount, including cov- 
erage for an embezzlement concealed over 
a period of years. 


Are your bank’s resources well protected? 
Contact The Fund representative in your area 
for a professional opinion backed by The Fund 
of Experience. 


FIREMANS FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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Prior to establishing credit, Banker Davison (left) and Dealer McOllough 
discuss customers’ plans for expanding livestock operations. 


“WE LIKE TO HAVE OUR BANK HELP 
PEOPLE GET STARTED IN BUSINESS” 


—says R.L. DAVISON, President 
The First National Bank, Clarion, Iowa 


Extending financial support to 
capable people who want to help 
themselves is a practice of The 
First National Bank of Clarion. 
It is a practice that has proved 
to be community service and sound 
banking business. 


Clair McOllough, for example, 
started selling Purina Chows from 
the trunk of his car about nine 
years ago. With the help of The 
First National Bank, he has de- 
veloped Clarion Farm Supply into 
a modern service center, offering 
services needed by farmers in the 
grain-growing, stock-raising area. 


The Dealership has developed into 
a good and growing Bank customer 
and a “partner” of the Bank in 
serving the community. Working 


together, the Bank and the Dealer- 
ship have helped many farmers 
expand their livestock production 
and increase their incomes. This 
expanded animal agriculture has 
brought about greater volume for 
retailers and services of Clarion. 
k & & 

Like The First National Bank of 
Clarion, many financial institutions 
find their Purina Dealers to be good 
customers and teammates in serv- 
ing the community. Several such 
experiences are reviewed in the 
booklet: ‘‘New Profit Opportunities 
with Agricultural Loans.’’ Your re- 
quest will bring a complimentary 
copy of the booklet. Address: Ralston 
Purina Company, Public Relations 
Department, Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


PURINA ...vYouR “PARTNER” IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


QUALITY 


SERVICE | 
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Opening session speakers: Left to right, Robert H. Stewart, III, president, Dallas Clearing House Association and president, 

First National Bank; John H. Crocker, chairman, A.B.A. Agricultural Committee and chairman, The Citizens National Bank, 

Decatur, Ill.; Dr. Kenneth Hood, assistant secretary and director, Commodity Division, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago; and Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, head, Department of Agricultural Econemics and Sociology, Texas A. & M. College 


Sound Credit for a Changing Agriculture 


HEN more than 500 bankers 
\\) from 39 states and Canada 
assemble to hear a discussion 
of the various aspects of agricultural 
banking and related subjects, such as 
was the case at the 10th Annual Agri- 
cultural Credit Conference of The 
American Bankers Association in 
Dallas, Tex., last month, farm cus- 
tomers of the banks represented are 
bound to feel the benefit through im- 
proved service. 

This conference, with a broadly de- 
signed program, was sponsored by 
the Agricultural Committee of the 
A.B.A. John H. Crocker, committee 
chairman, presided at the conference 
sessions. Edgar T. Savidge, deputy 
manager, A.B.A., and secretary of 
the committee}.was active behind the 
scenes in keeping the conference pro- 
gram moving smoothly and on sched- 
ule. 

John L. DeJong, associate direc- 
tor, News Bureau, A.B.A., handled 
press relations and, at the concluding 
session, presented each delegate with 
a mimeographed copy of the proceed- 
ings. Others may obtain copies upon 
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written request to the Agricultural 
Committee. 

We present some ideas and sug- 
gestions from conference speakers: 


Correspondent Relationships 


Mr. Crocker pointed to the problem 
facing small banks in many agricul- 
tural areas where big investments 
and high operating costs of today’s 
commercial farm operations have re- 
sulted in credit requests larger than 
the bank’s legal lending limits au- 
thorize them to make. He mentioned 
particularly the Northern Plains area 
where 92% of the banks reported de- 
posits of less than $10,000,000 each. 
In this same area, 62% of the banks 
received one or more loan applications 
during the year from farmers and 
ranchers which were larger than they 
could finance alone. These banks, 
however, served 75% of such re- 
quests on a participation basis with 
correspondent banks. 

Nationally 70% of these excess 
credit requests were handled through 
interbank relationships. He stressed 
that a great deal more still needs to 


be done by bankers to clear the chan- 
nels for smoother interbank rela- 
tions, especially in such major agri- 
cultural areas as the Corn Belt, 
where only half of credit overlines 
were retained within the banking 
system. 


Agricultural Banking 


Agricultural bankers will be called 
upon in the future to serve a rapidly 
changing agricultural industry, fore- 
cast Dr. Kenneth Hood of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, Chi- 
cago. He said that as farming 
becomes more highly complex and in- 
creasingly specialized, there will be 
an even greater need for agricultural 
knowledge, managerial skills, and 
credit than there has been in the 
past. 

More of the items needed for farm 
production will be purchased. 

The changing pattern in market- 
ing will bring new emphasis to speci- 
fication buying with contracts for 
quality, large volume, uniformity, 
and continuous supply. This may 
lead to new types of organization, an 
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expansion of vertical integration 
from the buyer down through farm 
associations to individual farmers, 
negotiated prices, and a need for new 
kinds of credit and additional credit 
services. 

Just as there is a growing danger 
of too much Government in agricul- 
ture, there is a very real danger that 
there will be Congressional action to 
expand subsidized Government credit 
in a number of areas unless we in- 
crease our efforts to keep our Federal 
agricultural credit institutions on a 
sound competitive basis. 


A Complete Financial Service 


In order to meet the financial 
needs of their rural customers, 
country banks need to strengthen 
and enlarge their own capital struc- 
tures, to make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with large city cor- 
respondents and other financial in- 
stitutions such as insurance com- 
panies for loan participations, and 
to improve their lending techniques 
to provide farmers and related busi- 
nesses with lines of credit similar 
to those now accorded manufactur- 
ing industries, the panel members 
said. 

Members of the panel included: 
Edward M. Norman of The First 
National Bank of Clarksville, Tenn., 
moderator; C. Rupert Evans of The 
First National Bank, Lake Provi- 
dence, La.; Francis E. Ferguson of 
The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Milwaukee; John 
K. Gayden of Deposit Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Company, Jackson, 
Miss.; and S. Edgar Lauther of Ir- 
win Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ind. 

In his opening statement, Mr. 
Evans quoted from a survey he had 
just completed among both country 
and city correspondent banks to 
learn what each expected from the 
other. Country bankers expect their 
city correspondents to provide them 
with facilities for the collection of 
out-of-town checks, for the buying 
and selling of securities and invest- 
ments, to provide facilities for safe- 
keeping of securities, and to a de- 
gree to sell loan participations on 
which city correspondents handle 
excess lines of credit. The answers 
obtained by Mr. Evans in his study 
showed various degrees of partici- 
pation among city and country 
banks in making loans. 

Country banks also want their 
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city correspondents to provide them 
with information and assistance on 
improving operating techniques and 
to be represented in their relation- 
ships by officers who have an under- 
standing of rural problems. Only 
one-third of the country banks que- 
ried by Mr. Evans buy loan partici- 
pations from city correspondents. 

Mr. Ferguson said that the grow- 
ing need of agriculture and related 
businesses for credit is “a chal- 
lenge that commercial banks and 
life insurance companies must 
meet, or more Governmental activ- 
ity in the field of agricultural fi- 
nance will be the result. 


Farmers’ Attitude Toward 
Use of Credit 


There is a high degree of general 
risk aversion among farmers, ac- 
cording to Dr. George M. Beal and 
Dr. Joe M. Bohlen of the Iowa State 
University of Science and Technol- 
ogy, Ames, who discussed sociologi- 
cal and social psychological factors 
related to credit use. 

In a number of studies, the Iowa 
professors found that 50% of 
farmers regard themselves as being 
unwilling to take more risks than 
the average, 38% think themselves 
willing to take more risk, and 12% 
are undecided 

The Iowa study showed that farm- 
ers who were willing to assume risk 
were actually those who had the 
most credit outstanding. However, 
there was a high degree of general 
risk aversion. In central. Iowa, 90% 


of farmers in one study thought it 
desirable to get out of debt. 

Among the first four goals men- 
tioned by 48% of farmers was “im- 
provement of farm land”; 33% ad- 
ditional mentioned it among the sec- 
ond four goals. Improvement of 
farm buildings was among the first 
four goals mentioned by 45%, and 
among the second four goals by an 
added 20%. And 44% of the farm- 
ers wanted to increase their savings 
as one of their first four goals, 
while 34% listed savings in the sec- 
ond group of four objectives. 


Agriculture in a Growth Economy 


Gains in agricultural productiv- 
ity have made a real contribution 
to the growth of the economy 
through lower food costs, released 
labor, and conservation of our land 
resources, stated Charles M. Shep- 
ardson of the Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System. “But what 
has this done to agriculture?” he 
asked. Obviously, its rate of growth, 
compared with the rest of the econ- 
omy, has caused serious disloca- 
tions. Inequitable sharing of the 
fruits of productivity in other sec- 
tors has often increased the cost to 
the farmer of his purchased inputs 
and thus reduced his net increase 
in productivity. It has also retarded 
growth in buying power and less- 
ened the incentive for new invest- 
ment and the creation of new job 
opportunities, which in turn has 
lessened the opportunity for reloca- 
tion of surplus farm labor. Thus, 


Speakers at the conference included, left to right, Dr. Charls E. Walker, executive 

vice-president, A.B.A.; Charles N. Shepardson, governor; Federal Reserve System, 

Washington, D. C.; Ben H. Wooten, chairman, A.B.A. Centennial Commission and 
chairman, First National Bank, Dallas; and Chairman Crocker 
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excess land and labor resources have 
continued to be used in the produc- 
tion of surplus food for which there 
was no demand. Efforts to lessen 
the pressure of these surpluses on 
the market have been costly and 
largely ineffective as continuing 
gains in productivity have tended 
to offset such measures as acreage 
allotments. We only retard poten- 
tial growth when we curtail use of 
productive land merely to lessen the 
pressure to reallocate our less pro- 
ductive lands to less intensive uses. 
While the most efficient farmers 
have been able to offset their rising 
costs with increased productivity, 
the relative position of the average 
farmer, compared with that of the 
industrial worker, has continued to 
deteriorate. 

If, then, we would have a vigor- 
ous, prosperous agriculture contin- 
uing to make its contribution to 
growth in the economy, three things 
would seem to be needed: First, we 
must seek a more equitable alloca- 
tion of the gains in productivity as 
between capital, labor, and the con- 
sumer in all sectors of our economy. 


Second, we must increase our ef- 
forts to develop off-farm employ- 
ment opportunities and to train or 
retrain surplus farm labor for these 
opportunities. Third, we must find 
ways to reallocate more of our less 
productive cropland to less inten- 
sive uses, such as grazing or tim- 
ber, at the same time permitting 
fullest use of our most productive 
land. 


Agriculture in the 1960s 


Dr. Tyrus R. Timm of Texas 
A.&M. College told the agricultural 
bankers that the successful farmer 
will be required to budget ahead and 
to check his progress periodically 
and precisely. In making his farm 
plans, he will have to develop a strat- 
egy which makes the most of the 
highly uncertain environment in 
which he is to operate—prices, mar- 
ket outlets, weather, new technology, 
Government action, and all the rest. 

He forecast for the 1960s that 
specification buying of farm prod- 
ucts will make the price at the farm a 
less significant factor in disposing of 
farm products. He also believes that 


With private wires uniting our own offices in all 


3 Pacific Coast States, direct airport pickups, and 
transit crews working through the night, we speed 
collection of your items throughout the West. 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon. . . SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington * HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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there will be a major shift in Govern- 
ment programs toward commodity 
market orders and agreements— 
even in such field crops as cotton. 

If you are overly alarmed at the 
prospect of this souped-up agricul- 
tural industry which I have de- 
scribed, he said, you may draw some 
consolation from the fact that the 
cultural anthropologists believe that 
‘“Man is the only animal who can live 
and prosper in a continuous state of 
maladjustment.” 


Livestock Feeding 


Livestock feeding is moving from 
the Midwest Corn Belt to areas in 
which meat and livestock products 
are marketed because of the availa- 
bility of feeder cattle locally pro- 
duced and the shift of population 
especially to the Southwest and 
West Coast, agreed members of a 
panel on “Which Way Is Livestock 
Feeding Going.” 

Most of the panelists also agreed 
that cattle feeding in the future will 
be carried on by larger units to se- 
cure the price efficiency of larger 
operations. This development is im- 
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portant to banks in view of the vast- 
ly increased need for bank credit to 
support feeding operations. 
Members of the panel included: 
William E. Drenner of The City 
National Bank, Fort Smith, Ark., 
moderator; Kenneth Anderson of 
Anderson Cattle Company, Em- 
poria, Kans.; William Bonner of 
Gainesville, Tex.; C. Ellis Clark of 
The First National Bank, Miami, 
Fla.; Durwood Lewter of Lewter 
Feedlots, Lubbock, Tex.; and Wayne 


M. Thorndyke of The U.S. National 
Bank, Omaha, Nebr. 


Farm Sales’ Financial Trend 


The most significant trend discern- 
ible is the continuing dominant role 
of the individual as a source of credit 
for the sale of farm real estate, said 
Dr. Howard G. Diesslin of the Farm 
Foundation, Chicago. 

“The seller will continue to use the 
sales contract in order to minimize 
capital gains resulting from the in- 


SEEKING ASSISTANCE 
in the Nation's Capital? 


When you have a problem in the 
Nation’s Capital that requires 
prompt action call on us. We 
will be happy. to serve you. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Robert C. Baker, President 


Main Office: 15th Street & Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 


Washington, D.C. e 


STerling 3-6000 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THIS BOARD RESOLUTION IS DIFFERENT 


Whereas the retirement of a Board 
Member or executive officer brings 
to a close years of association, be 
it resolved that the Board of Direc- 
tors take understanding action and 
present to the retiring associate an 
engrossed, gold illuminated, leather 
bound, testimonial resolution as 
tangible evidence of their regard 
for his service. 


For complete information call or write 
for free illustrated catalog ...“Awards 
by Beaux Arts” today. 


BEAUX ARTS STUDIOS 


30 North LaSalle Street 


e Chicago 2, Illinois 


Telephone Area Code: 312, Dial 332-5242 


creased value of the property while 
owned,” he said. “In addition, the 
buyer finds it increasingly difficu't to 
make sufficiently large downpay- 
payments to be able to acquire a 
mortgage on the farm purchase, 
Most of the land currently selling is 
and will continue to be for farm en- 
largement purposes.” 

Continuing, Mr. Deisslin stated: 

“In many cases, a mortgage on ex- 
isting property is used or increased 
in order to finance the purchase of 
added land. However, more than one- 
fourth of the land currently being 
purchased is on a land contract. The 
use of the land contract today is more 
than double the level of 1950. It is 
estimated that more than 25% of the 
credit purchases in the Cornbelt and 
the Plains and over 40% in the Lake 
states and the West are on land con- 
tracts.” 

Dr. Deisslin pointed out that “a 
second trend of significance in recent 
years has been the re-entry of the 
Federal Land Bank System as a 
competitive factor in the financing of 
sales—particularly in the more com- 
mercial areas of U. S. agriculture.” 


Bull Sessions 


One of the most popular features 
of the conference were seven simul- 
taneous “bull sessions,” each with 
two banker leaders. The leaders in- 
cluded: T. P. Axton, Lafayette (Ind.) 
Savings Bank; G. Kenneth Braschar, 
Espafola (N. Mex.) State Bank; 
D. M. Crouse, Security State Bank, 
Basin, Wyo.; Richard G. Hastings, 
Mississippi Southern Bank, Port 
Gibson, Miss.; Roane E. Hathorn, 
Rapides Bank & Trust Co., Alexan- 
dria, La.; John H. Hembree, Union 
Planters National Bank, Memphis; 
George A. Logan, First National 
Bank, Waco, Tex.; Hans J. Lund, 
Wells Fargo Bank American Trust 
Co., San Francisco; James C. Naylor, 
Peoples National Bank, Liberal, 
Kans.; Sam A. Rowe, Alvin (Tex.) 
State Bank; Thomas N. Scott, Bren- 
ton State Bank, Dallas Center, Iowa; 
Edward C. Shaff, Fidelity National 
Bank, Twin Falls, Idaho; Max Thom- 
as, First Security Bank of Utah, 
N.A., Spanish Fork; and Glenn P. 
Ward, Fourth National Bank, Tulsa. 


Centennial Progress 
Ben H. Wooten, chairman, A.B.A. 
Centennial Commission, spoke of 
the need for local participation in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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BRANDT MACHINES 


ODEL 562 — LATEST TYPE BRANDT ELEC- 
IC AUTOMATIC CASHIER — Abbreviated key- 
hoard type. Requires less space than any other 
landt Automatic Cashier. Lightest possible key 
lepression required. Has only 19 keys, arranged 
in two horizontal rows, to make any payments 
hom 1¢ to 99¢, inclusive. Can be equipped with 
tious types of delivery means. 


MODEL 350 BRANDT ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC 
CASHIER — Trap Door Type. The teller depresses 
asingle key to make payment of amounts from 
If to 99¢, inclusive. Coins fall into a hopper at 
font of machine. A slight backward pressure on 
he trap door at the base of the hopper allows 
he coins to fall into the teller’s hand; coins are 
passed to the customer by the teller. 


MODEL 150 BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER. 
Similar to the Model 350 except that it is oper- 
sted manually instead of electrically. 


MODEL 502 BRANDT ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC 
CASHIER — Abbreviated keyboard type. Consists 
of two units, a coin dispenser and a separate, 
small, simplified keyboard. The keyboard unit may 
be placed apart from the coin dispenser unit any- 
where in the teller’s work area. Lighter key 
pressure required than with manually operated 
machines. Coins are delivered directly to cus- 
tomers by means of a delivery chute. Full key- 
board available in place of abbreviated one. 


MODEL SL BRANDT COIN SORTER AND 
COUNTER — Motor Driven. Sorts and counts 
mixed coins, pennies to half dollars, inclusive. 
Features “quick take-apart” construction permit- 
ting quick, easy access to many of the working 
parts. Auxiliary items such as stand, bagging 
attachments, built-on inspection pan and others 
for use with this machine can be furnished if 
they are desired. 


MODEL 450 BRANDT ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC 
CASHIER — Single Unit, Delivery Chute Type. 
Coin dispenser and keyboard combined into a 
single unit. Only one key is depressed to pay 
any amount from 1¢ to 99%, inclusive. Coins are 
delivered direct to customer by means of a de- 
livery chute. 


MODEL 250 BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER. 
Similar to the Model 450 except that it is oper- 
ated manually instead of electrically. 


MODEL CHM BRANDT COIN COUNTER AND 
PACKAGER — Motor Driven. Handles all coins 
from pennies to silver dollars, inclusive. Mechan- 
ical improvements make for speedier packaging 
or bagging of coins with less effort. A number 
of auxiliary items including stand, crimper and 
others are available for use with this equipment. 
Hand operated machine is also available. 


Brandt also manufactures a variety of coin storage trays 
as well as a complete line of coin wrappers and bill straps. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY ¢e WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Established 1890 


Brand!® Cashier® 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark & Madison Streets ¢ Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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This department is edited by MARY 
B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


A Farmer Speaks His Piece 


PEAKING on “Barns and Skyscrap- 
. ers—Inseparable” at the A.B.A.’s 
Agricultural Breakfast in San Fran- 
cisco, W. B. Camp, who farms in Cal- 
ifornia, Washington, and South Caro- 
lina, made many timely and helpful 
comments. Since space does not per- 
mit a complete reproduction of his ad- 
dress, we share with our readers some 
of his comments. Mr. Camp is an 
avowed South Carolina Democrat. He 
was the first farmer to plant cotton 
in the San Joaquin Valley in Califor- 
nia. Mr. Camp: 

“.. some alarmists predict that 
soon we will run out of land on which 
to produce enough food and fiber for 
our increasing U.S. population. This 
is not so. By merely doing a better 
job, and using only our present 
knowledge of scientific agriculture, 
we can again more than double the 
production we are now getting from 
the farms presently under cultivation. 
This job we can do without any more 
technological discoveries. 

“However, research and education 
are the fundamental bases for all 
progress, and the progress made in 
American agriculture up to now is 
but a steppingstone to what we may 
expect in the future. We have hardly 
scratched the surface. Of course, I 
mean provided we are able to reverse 
the direction of the transmission belt 
which is now rushing us into social- 
ism!’ 


Give Us an Intelligent ‘‘No” 

“You bankers know that it takes 
alot of money to buy, equip, and oper- 
ate successfully a farm today. All seg- 
ments of agriculture recognize the 
absolute necessity of bankers. So it’s 
important that you be well informed 
concerning farm problems. It makes 
us feel a lot better to have our banker 
give us an intelligent ‘No!’ ... 
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“The agricultural world and the in- 
dustrial world are not two separate 
economies having merely a buyer- 
seller relationship. Rather, they are 
so intertwined and so inseparably 
bound together that one must think 
of them jointly if there is to be any 
sound thinking about either one or 
the other.” 


Family Farms Are Not Dying Out 


“Farm consolidations and aban- 
donments reduced the number of 
farms more than 23% in the 5-year 
period 1954-59. This is at a rate of ap- 
proximately 215,000 farms per year. 
But don’t be misled by these figures. 
Family farms are not dying out, nor 
being swallowed up by ‘“‘factory-type”’ 
farms as so many of these profes- 
sional do-gooders claim. Family oper- 
ated farms make up approximately 
the same proportion of the nation’s 
farms today as they did 50 years ago 
—about 97%. Also the Census Bu- 
reau says that about 79% of our 
farms are now family owned—the 
highest of record! 


“The farms that are disappearing 
are largely small, inefficient farms 
whose operators have never made an 
acceptable living even with good farm 
prices. These people are not being 
liquidated. On the contrary, they are 
being elevated to a higher standard 
of living. New industries afford much 
greater opportunities for many of 
these families. . . .” 


A Retraining Program Is Sounder 


“There is now a program in many 
states where unskilled workers, many 
of them living on small farms, are 
being given special training courses 
—this so that they will be able to bet- 
ter serve the industry and at the same 
time equip themselves for personal 
advances and a higher standard of 
living for their families. In some 
cases this program is being sponsored 
by Federal and state agencies, while 
others are being carried on by pri- 
vate industry itself. 

“In my opinion, a program such as 
this is far sounder from a social, spir- 
itual, and economic standpoint than 


The Agricultural Breakfast was a feature of the A.B.A. convention in San Francisco. 
Speakers’ table, from left to right, I. F. Betts, 1959-61 treasurer, A.B.A., who is 
president, The American National Bank of Beaumont, Tex.; Carl A. Bimson, 1960- 
61 Association president, who is president, Valley National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix; guest speaker W. B. Camp, president, W. B. Camp, Inc., Bakersfield, 
Calif.; John H. Crocker, chairman, A.B.A. Agricultural Committee and chairman 
and president, Citizens National Bank, Decatur, Ill.; Dr. Charls E. Walker, executive 
vice-president, A.B.A., New York; and J. Carlisle Rogers, president, First National 
Bank, Leesburg, Fla., and newly elected treasurer of the A.B.A. 


be 


many of the Government so-called 
farm programs that have been pro- 
posed to aid families living on small 
uneconomic farms. This program of 
training these people, and at the same 
time bringing more industries to the 
different areas, will make it possible 
for them to gain a decent livelihood 
for themselves, with the use of their 
own labor and skill, without having 
to look to the Government for a cash 
handout—which is totally unaccep- 
table to any independent-minded, red- 
blooded American.” 


Annual Dole Is Not the Answer 


“It cannot be argued that this 
type of program will solve the basic 
farm problems in America. Most as- 
suredly though, it will rejuvenate a 
lot of families that never can, under 
our present pattern of industry and 
political agriculture, become self-sup- 
porting and self-respecting—trying 
to support themselves on a few acres 
of land and a small annual dole 
handed out from Washington! 

“The annual dole is not the answer 
to any farm problem. In all fairness 
and frankness, it must be admitted 
that the farm family, barely existing 
on an inadequate farm, constitutes a 
social problem—not a farm problem! 

“The Government can’t possibly 
guarantee a decent living to a family 
with a cotton allotment of five acres 
or a tobacco allotment of half an acre, 
—even with 200% of parity. Special 
political consideration for such an 
operator is definitely a disservice to 
him and to everyone else. We should 
insist that our agricultural policies 
make economic sense as well as politi- 
cal sense. 

“Too many of our politicians, do- 
gooders, and synthetic farm doctors 
seem to want to freeze all the present 
farm people in farming when com- 
mon sense shows that further reduc- 
tion in numbers of farms, and farm 
people, is needed. 

“Increasing the size of farming 
operations does not automatically 
guarantee a higher income. Sound 
management is still a must—in fact, 
sound management is even more nec- 
essary as the size of the operation 
increases. .. .” 


Supplemental Irrigation Is 

Best and Cheapest Crop Insurance 
“It is my conviction, based upon 

my own personal experience and ob- 

servation, that supplemental irriga- 

tion is the most important single 
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The first 10 of 60 4-H contestants in the Favorite Foods Contest start their prepara- 
tions in the Bridgewater Office of the Somerset (N. J.) Trust Company at the Somer. 
set Shopping Center 


thing now offered for the improve- 
ment of agriculture in the Rainfall 
Belt. I say this in spite of the fact 
that I know there are still a lot of 
‘Doubting Thomases.’ Supplemental 
irrigation is the best and cheapest 
form of ‘crop insurance’ obtainable. 
In my opinion, the time is not far 
distant when all the better farmers 
across the country will accept irriga- 
tion just as readily as they accept 
milking machines, tractors, and elec- 
tricity today. Certainly a revolution- 
ary change!” 


Afraid of Administration’s Plans 


“Right now I must tell you I am 
very much afraid of the pattern that 
has been outlined for the American 
farmers by this Administration. 
There seems little doubt they are de- 
termined to completely socialize agri- 
culture in all its phases. This is what 
[some people] tried to do in the Thir- 
ties. We must not let it happen. 

“Unfortunately, most Americans 
are still unaware of the evil forces 
trying to shape their future for them. 
Some are losing sight of the human 
values upon which our democratic 
society is based. Efficiency in our 
agricultural operations will mean 
little to us if we fail to preserve lib- 
erty, provide opportunity, and con- 
tinue a desirable society. .. .” 

“Unwittingly, many of our people 
have committed themselves to the 
welfare state; believe me when I tell 
you that the welfare state is the so- 
cialist state, and that the socialist 
state eventually becomes the police 
state. ... 

“When the farmer is told how much 
acreage he must plant, when the la- 
boring man is told he must join a 
union in order to work, when the 
merchant or manufacturer is told 


how much he can charge for his prod- 
uct, then we are dangerously close to 
a controlled economy. 

“When the power to tax is used to 
redistribute our wealth, then we are 
dangerously close to socialism. 

“That we may be better enabled to 
put up a winning fight, let me urge 
that we all review again two of our 
great basic instruments—our Consti- 
tution with its Bill of Rights, and the 
Declaration of Independence. For 
guidance in all our thinking, these 
instruments have no equal in all his- 
tory. We must once and for all turn 
back to constitutional government 
and turn away from these foreign 
ideologies that in recent years have 
so bedeviled us and so bewildered our 
people.” 


4-Hers Cook in Bank Lobby 


Somerset (N.J.) Trust Com- 
pany of Somerville, N. J., turned 
its Bridgewater Office into a kitchen 
on a recent Saturday, thereby crea- 
ting one of the most talked-of 4-H 
promotions of the year. 

Sixty 4-H’ers from three New Jer- 
sey counties participated in the Fa- 
vorite Food Contest jointly sponsored 
by 4-H and the Suburban Propane 
Gas Corporation—and they did all the 


‘cooking in the bank. 


The 1-day affair, which included a 
table-setting contest in front of the 
bank under a large green and white 
striped tent, attracted several thou- 
sand people. 

Contestants cooked on 10 stoves 
located on the bank floor, and in front 
of an audience which ranged from 50 
to 150 persons during the day. Bank 
Manager Freas L. Hess, Jr. spent 
the day serving coffee to contestants 
and visitors. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


the commercial bank centennial in 
1963. 

Every banker in every locality, 
he said, has a real job cut out for 
him in that the commission can op- 
erate only at a national level with 
suggestions to state and local or- 
ganizational officials. We must have 
the assistance of the local banker 
if the story is to be told. . Wis 
the local banker who can promote 
essay contests about banking in 
the high schools of his city. The 
state organization, among other 
things, can promote studies, essays, 
and lectures in the universities, col- 
leges, clubs, etc. Your home town 
is the heart of the celebration for 
you, and the results in your com- 
munity will depend entirely upon 
the effort you put forth. 


Tax-sheltered Institutions 


“Last year the tax-favored insti- | 
tutions paid less than 1% of their 


net income for Federal income tax- 
es,’ said Dr. Charls E. Walker, 
A.B.A. executive vice-president. 


“You and I as individual taxpayers | 
paid far more than that, while com- | 
mercial banks paid about 35%,” he | 


added. 

Continuing, he said: 
me to be a bit ironical that while 
many Americans are worried about 
bolstering our nation’s defenses and 
erecting fallout shelters for sur- 
vival, some financial 
are 
other shelters—tax shelters.” 

Dr. Walker said, “These tax-shel- 
tered financial institutions are not 
asking ‘What can I do for my coun- 


try?’ If they did, the answer would | 
be rather obvious—pay their fair | 
share of the national tax burden. | 


According to Treasury estimates, 
Uncle Sam could raise almost $400,- 
000,000 more a year by taxing these 
institutions on a fair and equitable 
basis. That’s a lot of money—to be 
specific, it is about 10% of the extra 
defense funds recommended by 
President Kennedy last summer as 
essential to national survival.” 


Agricultural Economists 


Sixteen agricultural economists 
from Land Grant colleges attended 
the conference. Six of them were 
sponsored by the A.B.A.’s Banking 
Education Committee; while others 
were guests of other groups. 
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“Tt seems to 


institutions | 
concentrating on preserving | 


Educational Displays 


BANKING’s Educational Displays 
were popular as usual. The following 
concerns participated: Butler Manu- 
facturing Company; Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, Inc.; The Dow Chemi- 
cal Company; Farm Business Coun- 
cil, Inec.; Honeggers’ & Co., Inc.; 


A. O. Smith Corporation; Texas A. 
and M. College; and Tennessee Coal 
& Iron Division of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

Delegates were guests of the Dal- 
las Clearing House Association at a 


— 
— By 


ons 
—te |1 


DELBRIDGE 
CALCULATING SYSTEMS, 


reception Monday afternoon and 
Tuesday morning they were guests 
of Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
at breakfast. Neiman-Marcus de- 
lighted the 170 wives who accom- 
panied their banker husbands with a 
fashion show. 

Besides Mr. Crocker, presiding of- 
ficers included Harry W. Schaller, 
president, The Citizens First Nation- 
al Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa, and Joe 
A. Clark, executive vice-president, 
Fort Worth (Tex.) National Bank. 


MARY B. LEACH 


Figure NEW Payroll™ 
Deductions with Famous \... 
DELBRIDGE Social Security 
and Withholding Tax Charts! 


Effective January 1, 1962, in- 
creased social security tax deduc- 
tions must be made from em- 
ployees’ earnings. The revised 
DELBRIDGE Social Security & 
Withholding Charts feature these 
new deductions plus withholding 
taxes. Deductions are pre-calculated 
and on one line for quick, easy and 
accurate recording. No other 
method offers so many advantages: 


e Faster than machine or hand 
figuring! 


e Practically eliminates comput- 
ing errors! 


Simple, easy to use ! 


Four separate editions cover all 
payroll periods: weekly ($1.00 
to $600.00) ; bi-weekly ($1.00 to 
$1050.00); semi-monthly ($1.00 
to $1050.00); monthly ($1.00 to 
$1350.00). 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL! 


DELBRIDGE Calculating Systems, Inc. 

2508 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 
1 Without obligation, send the 1962 DELBRIDGE Social 
1 Security & Withholding Tax Charts indicated below. 
| If we keep the charts, we'll “O.K.” your invoice at 
the rate of $3.50 for each copy. 


Company Name 
Street Address 


INC. 


Pre-Calculated Tables for Business & Industry Since 1890 


2502-10 Sutton Ave. - St. Louis 17, 


Missouri 
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Sometimes even the dictionary 
can be incomplete! 


As a correspondent of Pittsburgh National Bank, you 
receive a number of very useful services and benefits 
beyond any dictionary definition. 

You enlist the services of an experienced staff, who 
serve the entire Tri-State area and know the Pitts- 
burgh area market—the eighth largest in the country. 

Your correspondent banking needs are processed 
with speed and exactitude. 

You get the help and advice of specialists on every 


phase of bank operations, administration and service. 

And, you establish a connection with a bank hav- 
ing offices dotting the Greater Pittsburgh market. A 
bank with resources of almost a billion dollars. 
A bank that numbers many of the country’s largest 
corporations among its customers. 

If you have business to do in this area—do business 
with Pittsburgh National Bank. We look forward to 
the opportunity of serving you. 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING NEWS 


"Using Bank Services” 
for Junior and Senior 
Highs Released by A.B.A. 


Published by Banking Education 
Comm. in Response to Demand 


Using Bank Services, a 40-page 


illustrated booklet for use in junior | 
| William Powers, former senior dep- 


and senior high schools, was pub- 
lished last month by the Banking 
Education Committee of The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. It is avail- 
able for distribution to A.B.A. mem- 
ber banks and banking groups. 
“The booklet was published in re- 
sponse to a constant demand from 
educators across the country,” said 
Everett D. Reese, chairman of the 
A.B.A. committee and board chair- 
man of City National Bank and 
Trust Co., Columbus, Ohio. “We felt 
the A.B.A. was best equipped to do 
the booklet because we can distrib- 


ute it on a national scale, and with a | 


large printing, we can keep the cost 
down,” he said. 

Subjects covered in the booklet 
are “Banks and Their Services,” 
‘Safeguarding Money and Valua- 


bles,” “Transferring Funds,” “Sav- | 
ing for Success,” “Lending Services | 


and Trust Services.” 


Commonly Used Banks Forms 
Typical examples of commonly 
used bank forms such as deposit 
slips, checks, and loan applications 
are included in the text. Emphasis 


Michigan Alumni Group of 5.G.5.B. Is Seeking Funds 
fo Create Memorial at Rutgers U. to William Powers 


The Michigan Alumni Group of 
The Stonier Graduate School 
Banking is soliciting funds to estab- 
lish a memorial at Rutgers—The 
State University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., to honor the memory of the late 


uty manager of The American Bank- 
ers Association and registrar of the 
S.G.S.B. 


of | 


Before joining the staff of The | 
| Anyone who wishes to contribute 


| may do so. 


| American Bankers Association, Mr. 


Powers was an officer of the National 


the first graduating class of S.G.S.B. 


| Bank of Detroit and was a member of | 
| steps being taken to create a memori- 


in 1937. Since he was a member of | 


the Michigan Alumni Group, it 
seemed appropriate that they should 
take the initiative in creating a prop- 
er memorial to him. 

Dr. Murray Lee, director of the 
S.G.S.B., has informed The Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking alumni 
and faculty that the Michigan Alum- 
ni Group received the approval of the 
school before starting its campaign 


for funds and that, therefore, no oth- | 


er solicitation will be made by the 
school. 
William B. Hall, senior vice-presi- 


| dent of The Detroit Bank & Trust 
| Company and president of the Michi- 


| gan Alumni Group, has sent a letter | 


has been given to the practical use | 


role of banks in a community. 

In addition, a teachers’ guide has 
been prepared which contains sug- 
gestions for using the booklet. The 
guide includes a pretest, a summary 
of points made in the booklet, dis- 
cussion questions, ideas for class ac- 
tivities, and examination questions. 

The booklet can be used in senior 
and junior high school courses in 
business education, citizenship, 
home economics, and family finance, 
and can also be useful in junior high 


to all alumni members and faculty 
appraising them of the fund and 
suggesting that those who wish to 
contribute make checks payable to 


Memory of William Powers and that 


| the checks be mailed to Gordon A. | 


According to Mr. Reese, the book- 
let was developed with the assist- | 


ance of bankers and educators from 
all sections of the country. A com- 


| mittee of educators also reviewed 


school mathematics courses some | 


states. It is also suitable for use in 
connection with forums or civic 
group discussions. 
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the manuscript and offered many 
suggestions for making the booklet 
more useful to teachers and stu- 
dents. 

Those interested in receiving cop- 
ies of the booklet should write to the 
Department of Printing, The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Fleming, vice-president of the Citi- 
zens Commercial and Savings Bank, 
Flint, Mich., who is treasurer of the 
Michigan group. 

Rutgers University officials have 
assured Dr. Lee that they will be 
glad to cooperate in establishing a 
suitable memorial on the campus that 
will tie in with the activities of the 
school. This solicitation is not limit- 
ed to S.G.S.B. alumni and faculty. 


Mr. Powers’ family is aware of 


al at Rutgers University and is in full 
agreement with it. 


A.B.A. Commercial Banking 
System Filmstrip Wins 
Banker Approbation 


Since its publication last April, 
more than 600 copies of the A.B.A. 
filmstrip entitled “The Role of the 
Commercial Banking System” have 
been bought by banks and banking 
groups. This filmstrip was prepared 
by the Joint Council on Economic 
Education in cooperation with The 
American Bankers Association and 
has been warmly received. 

These excerpts taken from letters 
received by the Public Relations 
Committee indicate the value placed 


| on the strip by bankers: 


of bank services as well as to the | Rutgers—The State University in | 


“It is our plan to offer to each high 
school in the . . . area a copy of this 
filmstrip for inclusion in its film li- 
brary, with the thought that more 
young people will better understand 
banking through seeing this film.” 

“We feel ‘The Role of the Commer- 
cial Banking System’ will prove to be 
as popular with the school teachers 
and students as it is in presenting 
the important role of banking in the 
U.S. economy.” 

“We recommend this filmstrip for 
use in every bank’s school relations 
program.” 

This filmstrip may be obtained 
through the A.B.A. Department of 
Printing at $7 per print. 
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George Ward Becomes Director, Bank Executive and Staff 
Development Comm.; Douglas Herron Assf. Registrar, 5.6.5.B. 


George B. Ward has been named 
director of the Bank Executive and 
Staff Development Committee of 
The American Bankers Association, 
according to Dr. Charls E. Walker, 
A.B.A. executive vice-president. 

Dr. Walker also announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Ward as admis- 
sions officer and acting registrar 
and of Douglas G. Herron as assist- 
ant registrar of The Stonier Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, conducted by 
the A.B.A. in cooperation with Rut- 
gers—The State University at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

The promotions fill vacancies left 
by the death in September of Senior 
Deputy Manager William Powers. 

As director of the Bank Executive 
and. Staff Development Committee, 
which he previously served as sec- 
retary, Mr. Ward assumes staff re- 
sponsibility for the Association’s 
expanding activities in the area of 
bank management development and 
personnel administration. ‘The com- 


plexities of modern banking and | 


increased banker awareness of the 
importance of personnel administra- 
tion, including management devel- 
opment, demonstrate the continued 
need for a broad program of Asso- 
ciation services in this field,” Dr. 
Walker said. 


Interim Appointment 


Mr. Ward will act as registrar of 
the Stonier Graduate School until a 
permanent registrar is appointed. 
He has been assistant registrar 
since 1956. Dr. Murray G. Lee is di- 
rector of the school. 

A native and resident of Bloom- 
field, N.J., Mr. Ward graduated from 
Rutgers with a B.B.A. degree. He 
also earned a Standard Certificate of 
the American Institute of Banking 
and is a graduate of the Stonier 
Graduate School. He entered bank- 
ing in 1936 with the Bloomfield Sav- 
ings Bank and had advanced to as- 


sistant treasurer of that institution | 
when he joined the A.B.A. staff in | 


1948. He was named deputy mana- 
ger of the Association in 1956. 
Mr. Herron. has been affiliated 


with the Banking Education Com- | 


mittee since coming with the A.B.A. 
in 1958. In addition to his new du- 
ties as assistant registrar of the 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
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he will continue to serve as secre- 
tary of the Banking Education Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Herron is a graduate of Brown 
University, with an A.B. degree in 
economics. He formerly was assist- 


ant to the conference director of the | 
| Education at the University of Illi- 
| nois, 97 were selected and recom- 


National Industrial Conference 
Board in New York City. 


George B. Ward D. G. Herron 


Ruth S. Wimett 


Ruth 5. Wimett ls Named 
Assistant to the Director 
of A.B.A.’s News Bureau 


Ruth S. Wimett has been named 
assistant to the director of the News 
Bureau of The American Bankers As- 
sociation, according to Executive 
Vice-president Charls E. Walker. 

A native of Pittsford, Vt., Miss 
Wimett joined the A.B.A. News Bu- 
reau staff as secretary in April 1946. 

She graduated from the University 
of Vermont with a B.S. degree in 
commerce and economics in 1939. 
After teaching four years at Poult- 
ney High School in Poultney, Vt., she 
served in the WAVES from 1943 to 
1946 with the rank of lieutenant 
(jg). 

Miss Wimett is a resident of New 
York City, where she currently is 
president of the Vermont Alumni 
Club of New York. 


Good conduct deserves commenda- 
tion, but it isn’t easy to become fa- 
mous for it. 


“Money and Banking” Text 
Picked for Teaching High 
School Economics Courses 


Evaluation Committee 
Recommends Booklet as 
“One of the Finest” 


After examining nearly 7,000 items 
collected by the Bureau of Economic 


mended by the Materials Evaluation 
Committee for use in teaching eco- 
nomics at the high school level. Money 
and Banking in the American Eco- 
omy was included in this list of the 
finest text materials for secondary 
schools. It is a 104-page booklet pub- 
lished last year by the Council for the 
Advancement of Secondary Educa- 
tion (CASE) with the active cooper- 
ation and assistance of The American 
Bankers Association. 

The Materials Evaluation Commit- 
tee was formed by the Joint Council 
on Economic Education and the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development in 
response to the great teacher demand 
for a carefully selected list of suitable 
materials available for student use at 
the high school level. 

Already in its third printing, 
Money and Banking is widely used in 


| school systems. It is being sent, along 
| with some of the other selected ma- 
| terials, to all 25,000 high school prin- 
| cipals in the United States. Copies 
| may be obtained through CASE, 1201 


Sixteenth Street NW, Washington 6, 
D.C., or from the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


NABAC Selects Dr. Richard 
M. Seaman as Its 
Director of Education 


Dr. Richard M. Seaman, coordina- 
tor of training and educational pro- 
grams for the research and develop- 
ment laboratories of General Electric 
Company, has been named director 
of education for NABAC, The Asso- 
ciation for Bank Audit, Control and 
Operation. He will assist all NABAC 
divisions in their activities and will 
have responsibility for developing an 
expanded program of seminars. 

Prior to joining-General Electric, 
Dr. Seaman was on the faculties of 
the University of South Dakota and 
the State University of Iowa. 
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A.1.B.’s Executive 
Council Meets in Palm 
Beach on January 22-26 


The annual midwinter meeting of 
the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, educational 
section of The American Bankers As- 
sociation, will be held at the Palm 
Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Fla., January 22-26, 1962, it was an- 
nounced recently by Marshall C. Tyn- 
dall, Sr., president of the Institute, 
and vice-president, Bank of Delaware, 
Wilmington. 

The Executive Council, which is 
the governing body of the A.I.B.. 
consists of 12 members elected from 
various sections of the country, the 
elected national officers of the Insti- 
tute, and the immediate past presi- 
dent. 

The meeting in Palm Beach is an 
executive session to discuss the poli- 
cies and programs of the Institute. 
The council will review the A.I.B.’s 
work and discuss future plans, includ- 
ing the Institute’s annual convention 
which will be held in Atlanta, May 
28-June 1, 1962. 


Savings 


How to Attract Savings 
—A Symposium 


WHEN the stability and long- 
range investment aspects of savings 


are taken into consideration, as 
well as the possibility of savings 
depositors using other bank serv- 
ices, savings are the most profitable 
deposits a bank can have, according 
to members of a symposium at the 
meeting of the Savings Division of 
The American Bankers Association 
in San Francisco. 

Participating were: Gaylord A. 
Freeman, Jr., president of the Divi- 
sion and president, First National 
Bank of Chicago, as leader, who in- 
troduced other members, including 
Charles M. Williams, Edmund Cogs- 
well Converse, Professor of Bank- 
ing and Finance, Harvard Univer- 


sity Graduate School of Business 


December 1961 


Regardless of whether you’re an ardent 
“Dennis the Menace” fan you’ll want to 
see the New Year’s Eve (December 31) 
Columbia TV Network presentation of 
Dennis. Viewers will get a taste of “fun 
and frolic” as Dennis opens a bank sav- 
ings account. This frame from the TV 
film shows New Account Executive Wibl- 
son conferring with Dennis 


Public Speaking Theme 


“The United Nations” will be the 
general theme for the public speak- 
ing contests to be held within the 
American Institute of Banking from 
February to May 1962. Speaking 
program will culminate with 36th 
National Public Speaking Contest in 
Atlanta on May 28. 


Administration, Boston; S. Edgar 
Lauther, president, Irwin Union 
Bank & Trust Company, Columbus, 
Ind.; and Courtenay J. Moon, vice- 
president and creative director, 
John & Lewis, Inc., San Francisco. 

The symposium speakers stressed 
the merchandising of savings de- 
posit services from an attitude of 
serving the total financial needs of 
families. Each bank was urged to 
adhere to policies appropriate to 
their own situations with regard to 
community preferences and compet- 
itive situations. 

“Search for a single interest-rate 
strategy for all commercial banks 
is more than a waste of time; it can 
distract you from focus on your es- 
sential job, which is to hammer out 
the custom-made strategy that makes 
the best sense in your distinctive 
situation,” Professor Williams told 
the bankers. 


Brazilian Bankers Are 
Reading in Portuguese 
Two BANKING Publications 


Two BANKING publications, Res- 
ponsabilidades dos Directores de 
Bancos (A Bank Director’s Job) and 
Sua Carreira Bancaria (Your Career 
in Banking) have been reprinted in 
Portuguese for distribution to Bra- 
zilian bankers by Banco Econémico 
da Bahia S. A., Salvador. 

The booklet, A Bank Director’s Job, 
is a compilation of 15 articles which 
appeared in BANKING from April 
1956 through April 1957, in June 
1957, and May 1961. They were writ- 
ten from Washington by Herbert 
Bratter, who prepared them in close 
cooperation with the staffs of the 
Comptroller’s Office and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. This 
publication is in its seventh printing. 

The other booklet, Your Career in 
Banking, includes 12 articles which 
ran in the magazine from December 
1957 through November 1958. They 
were written by Leslie Waller. This 
publication, too, is very popular with 
U.S. bankers. 


Professor Williams urged bank- 
ers to “pin down the potential value 
of savings money” and cautioned 
against “across-the-board rate in- 
creases.” Instead, he suggested us- 
ing higher rates selectively where 
they “will count most—a rifle rather 
than a shotgun approach to rate 
competition.” 

Among questions which families 
might seek to have answered by 
their banker, Mr. Lauther said, are: 
How much can I afford to invest in 
a home? How much should I save? 
How much should I keep as a mini- 
mum in a bank savings account? 
How much life insurance should I 
carry? How can I achieve practical 
family budgeting? What is an ap- 
propriate debt limit for a family? 
Should I have a will? 

Bankers have answers for such 
questions, Mr. Lauther said. For ex- 
ample, “we might be helpful in sug- 
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gesting a figure of approximately 
2 to 2% times annual income,” as 
the amount the average family can 
invest in a home. However, that will 
vary “with specific families, the 
number of children, and the par- 
ticular requirements of the house- 
hold.” 

In competing for savings, Mr. 
Lauther said banks need to make 
“every effort to dry up the competi- 
tion’s sources of income. This we 
can do by serving a broader seg- 
ment more effectively.” To do this, 
he suggested, bankers should be- 
come skilled in mortgage lending 
and pursue an aggressive consumer 
loan policy for “servicing the full 
financial needs of a family.” 

Mr. Moon, who spoke from a 
background of creative advertising, 
told the Savings Division meeting 
that an ad is the advertiser’s public 
personality and “should be as in- 
teresting and inviting as the ad- 
vertiser himself would be if he were 
present in a business conference or 
even in a drawing room.” 

A good ad carries conviction, he 
said. It is persuasive and builds up 
“enough steam” to be transformed 
into action. 


Savings Banks Feel 


Pressure of Competition 


SPEAKING. before the 59th an- 
nual convention of The Savings 
Banks Association of Connecticut, 


in Montreal, Samuel W. Hawley, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks, said 
that population growth and move- 
ment, higher incomes and the redis- 
tribution of wealth, and the growing 
number of new savings media were 
exerting pressure on savings banks 
to adjust to these changes in order 
to continue to provide thrift fa- 
cilities that would meet the indi- 
vidual saver’s needs. 

Mr. Hawley, who is also president 
of the People’s Savings Bank, 
Bridgeport, Conn., noted that, con- 
trary to some expectations, “social 
insurance, job stability, and wider 
Government’ responsibilities for 
public welfare have not under- 
mined the desire to save.” However, 
he said that individuals have shifted 
the form of their savings. In addi- 
tion to increased use of pension and 
retirement funds, many have shifted 
a larger part of their savings dol- 
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Gen. Eisenhower Visits Bank; Accepts Charity Gift 


Surrounding a scale model of the present buildings and contemplated ex- 
tension of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center in New York in the lobby 
of the Manhattan Savings Bank’s Madison Avenue office are, left to right: 
former President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Josephene Bay Paul, and bank 


President Willard K. Denton. 


General Eisenhower accepted from Mrs. Paul a $350,000 check on her 
$1,000,000 pledge to inaugurate the Medical Center’s $50,000,000 building 
fund. Her gift was in memory of her late husband, Charles Ulrick Bay, who 


served as U. S. Ambassador to Norway. 


Ranking Columbia University officials and Medical Center surgeons and 
physicians participated in the bank lobby ceremonies marking the 50th an- 
niversary of the merging of the Presbyterian Hospital and Columbia Uni- 
versity’s College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Mrs. Paul, the first woman to head a Wall Street brokerage firm, is chair- 


man of A. M. Kidder & Company. 


lars into equity investments. These 
developments, Mr. Hawley said, in- 
dicate the need for further study of 
the sale by savings banks of over- 
the-counter mutual funds and of 
types of savings contracts that 
would reward the consistent and 
the long-term saver. 


Life Insurance Cos. Face 
Stiffening Competition 


“LIFE insurance companies face 
stiffening competition for the in- 
creasing savings dollars of the 
American public,” said Alfred N. 
Guertin, actuary of the American 
Life Convention, at the 56th annual 
meeting of the ALC. “In an atmos- 
phere of rising gross national prod- 
uct,” he said, “disposable personal 
income and personal savings, the 
savings functions of life insurance 
companies meet increasing compe- 
tition from savings and loan asso- 
ciations, uninsured pension plans, 
and mutual funds. Although life in- 
surance companies continue to re- 


ceive as large a share of the in- 
creasing disposable personal income 
in the form of premiums for life in- 
surance policies as they have in the 
past, an increasing proportion is 
being channeled into the purchase 
of protection forms of insurance 
carrying no savings element.” 

Mr. Guertin added that “the fig- 
ures relating to comparative growth 
patterns of various savings media 
might be taken to indicate that the 
life insurance business is a mature 
business, and we see other and 
newer savings devices encroach on 
areas in which life insurance com- 
panies have been preeminent for 
decades.” 


No-Passbook Savings Is 
Adopted by Irving Trust 


THE Irving Trust Company, New 
York, is now offering throughout all 
of its offices a type of savings ac- 
count that eliminates the need of a 
passbook. With this new savings 
account, called SAVEWAY, quar- 
terly statements will be mailed to 
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depositors showing deposits, with- 
drawals, and interest credited dur- 
ing the period. Each time a transac- 
tion is made the customer will 
receive a copy of the deposit or 
withdrawal slip which he may keep 
in a wallet furnished by the bank 
until receipt of his next bank 
statement. 

This type of savings account, 
which Irving now offers in addition 
to the regular passbook savings 
service, has become popular in other 
parts of the country although Irving 
is the first major bank to offer it in 
New York City on a _ branchwide 
basis. 


Annual Report Oscar 


THE Manhattan Savings Bank 
New York, is the winner of the 
bronze Oscar of Industry, the top 
award for the best annual report 
issued by a savings institution in 
the United States, it was announced 
by the Financial World, sponsor for 
many years of the annual report 
competition. 

Willard K. Denton, president of 
the bank, which has won the award 
four times in previous years, re- 
ceived the Oscar at an awards 
banquet hosted by the weekly na- 
tional magazine. 

The Manhattan’s report has been 
a leader annually in design, layout, 
and content. Minimizing the routine 
statistical data often found in such 
reports, the Manhattan’s publica- 
tion has stressed public relations. 


Selected Types of Savings and Investments: | 
September 30, 1960 and 1961 


(dollars in millions) 


Time Deposits 
Commercial Banks* 
Mutual Savings Banks? 
Postal Savings 


Shares 
Savings & Loan Associations 
Credit Unions* 


U. S. Savings Bonds 


Reserves of Life Insurance 
Companies* 


Mutual Fund Assets 


1 Data are subject to revision 


September 30 % increase 


1961 1960 


$80,900 
37,900 
700 


$69,400 
35,800 
800 


67,852 
5,200 


47,670 


59,541 
4,659 


47,327 


97,900 
21,008 


93,700 
15,639 


4.5 
34.3 


2 Excludes interbank time deposits; U.S. Treasurer’s Time Deposits, Open Account; and De- | 


posits of Postal Savings System in Banks 
June 30, 1960 and 1961 


Sources: Board of Governors of The Federal Reserve, Federal Reserve Bulletin, Federal 
S. 


Home Loan Bank 


Board, Investments of Individuals in Savings Accounts, 


Savings Bonds and Life Insurance Reserves, Treasury Department, Daily State- 
ment of the United States Treasury, and Investment Company Institute, Open-End 


Company Monthly Statistics. 


Christmas Club Savings 


THE Christmas Club Corporation 
announces that the 1961 club ac- 
cumulation will be $1,510,560,000 
and checks for this sum have been 
mailed to over 13,000,000 Christmas 
Club members by some 8,800 banks 
and savings institutions. 


The 1961 accumulation repre- 


Housing and Mortgages 


National Mortgage Market Subcommittees Named 


PLANNING for a_ nationwide 
secondary market in which all ele- 
ments of the mortgage lending in- 
dustry can participate was ad- 
vanced at an all-day meeting of two 
National Mortgage Market subcom- 
mittees in New York recently. 

A dozen members of the Standards 
and Organization subcommittees 
reached tentative agreement on pol- 
icy and procedural questions. A 
third subcommittee on laws is ex- 
pected to meet shortly. 


December 1961 


The National Mortgage Market 
Committee was established in Sep- 
tember on the initiative of the Mort- 
gage Finance Committee of The 
American Bankers Association. Its 
chairman is D. Clair Sutherland, 
senior vice-president, Bank of 
America, N.T. & S.A., San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, director 
of the A.B.A.’s mortgage unit, 
serves as director of the industry- 
wide committee. (See page 107 of 
November BANKING for details on 


sented savings in all 50 states and 
the average was $112 per member 
compared to $110 per member in the 
1960 club. 


N.Y. Savings Rate Goes to 3% 


The New York Banking Board lift- 
ed the ceiling on savings bank inter- 
est rate to a basic rate of 334% per 
annum, instead of 314%, and 334% 
for 2-year money. 


the purposes for which the National 
Mortgage Market Committee was 
organized.) 

Attending the subcommittee 
meeting were representatives of 
commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan groups, 
mortgage lending firms, and home 
building and realty groups. 

Elected chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Standards was Alan L. 
Emlen of Philadelphia, chairman, 
subcommittee on conventional fi- 
nancing, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. Members in- 
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clude James F. Schneider, vice- 
president, Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York; Dr. Hobart 
C. Carr, chairman, banking and 
finance department, New York Uni- 
versity; Arthur W. Viner, president, 
Investors Central Management Cor- 
poration, New York; R. G. Hughes, 
Hughes Investment Corp., Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Jack Adair, president, 
Adair Realty Loan Company, At- 
lanta, Ga.; and Saul B. Klaman, 
director of research, National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks, 
New York. 

Harry P. Bergmann, vice-presi- 
dent, The Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., elected 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Organization. Members are C. Ar- 
mel Nutter, president, Nutter Mort- 
gage Service, Camden, N. J.; 
Thomas P. Coogan, president, Hous- 
ing Securities, Inc., New York; Dr. 
James J. O’Leary, director of eco- 
nomic research, Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, New York; 
Norman Mason, chairman of the 
board, American International 
Housing Corporation, New York; 
Aubrey M. Costa, president, South- 
ern Trust and Mortgage Company, 
Dallas, Tex.; Robert M. Morgan, 
president, Boston Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank, Boston; Raymond T. 
O’Keefe, vice-president, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York. 

The Subcommittee on Laws will 


Alan L. Emlen Kurt F. Flexner 
elect a chairman at its first meeting 
in December. Members are Harry 
Held, senior vice-president, The 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York; 
T. Bert King, Washington counsel, 
U. S. Savings and Loan League; 
Samuel E. Neel, general counsel, 
Mortgage Bankers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Nathaniel H. 
Rogg, director of economics and 
policy planning, National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, Washington, 
D. C.; and John C. Williamson, 
director of department of govern- 
mental relations, National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ABA's Conventional Mortgage Market Plan Is 
Not a Substitute for FHA and FNMA Programs 


“I WOULD like to emphasize that 
the A.B.A. plan for the creation of a 
strong conventional mortgage mar- 
ket is not intended as a substitute 
for the FHA or FNMA programs,” 
said Dr. Kurt F. Flexner in an ad- 
dress before the Mortgage Lending 
Conference of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association in York. Dr. 
Flexner, who is deputy manager and 
director of the Mortgage Finance 
Committee, A.B.A., spoke on the As- 
sociation’s plans for establishing 
“An Effective Secondary Market for 
Conventional Mortgages.” 

“On the contrary,” he said, “it is 
believed there is a definite place for 
FHA and FNMA. The A.B.A. pro- 
posal suggests, however, that for 
the bulk of the housing market a 
non-political conventional mortgage 
with national marketability should 
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be developed. It is, therefore, not a 
question of either conventional or 
Government endorsed but rather a 
question of letting each do the job 
for which it is best suited. There is 
no question that Government en- 
dorsement exposes mortgages fall- 
ing in that category to political and 
social considerations. This is neces- 
sary in the case of special assistance 
programs, but is not necessary or at 
any rate should not be carried too 
far, in the case of ordinary residen- 
tial mortgages. There is no better 
assurance for keeping the ordinary 
residential mortgage within the 
framework of private enterprise 
than the development of a strong 
and sound conventional mortgage 
market.” 

Continuing his discussion of the 
A.B.A.-sponsored secondary market 


for conventional mortgages plan, 
Dr. Flexner said that “actually this 
plan would do for the conventiona] 
mortgage exactly what the Federa] 
Government has done for the FHA 
mortgage. The main _ difference 
would be that the insured conven. 
tional mortgage would operate in a 
free market subject only to prevail- 
ing supply and demand conditions, 
This, I believe, would greatly help 
the housing industry. Commercia] 
banks in capital-scarce areas which 
at present hesitate to tie up their 
funds in long-term mortgages lack- 
ing salability would have no reason 
to stay out of the conventional mort- 
gage market, if an organization 
exists ready to buy and sell their 
mortgages. 

“This is especially significant for 
small- and medium-sized banks 
which do not want to enter the mort- 
gage market on a large scale so long 
as their ability to sell out of their 
portfolio depends upon their per- 
sonal contacts. Under present condi- 
tions, a relatively tight mortgage 
market makes it very difficult for 
banks without adequate lines to 
long-term investors to sell mort- 
gages out of their portfolios. The 
process today is so personal and so 
complicated that many small- and 
medium-sized banks lack the ability 
and the desire to enter the mortgage 
market especially if they are located 
in capital-scarce areas. Hence, the 
A.B.A. plan would enable many 
banks to enter the mortgage market 
and to stay in it which now are re- 
luctant to do so. The plan, of course, 
would not only help commercial 
banks, but also all other mortgage 
lenders whose operations would ben- 
efit from an improved mortgage 
market. 

“The A.B.A. Mortgage Finance 
Committee believes that once an im- 
proved secondary mortgage market 
for conventional mortgages is es- 
tablished the great obstacles em- 


~ bodied in the large varieties of state 


laws and regulations would gradu- 
ally disappear.” 


No FHA Foreclosures in 


Honolulu in 27 Years 


HAWAIIAN residence financing 
has proved considerably more se- 
cure than that on the U. S. main- 
land. Since the Honolulu office of 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
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plan, § tion was opened in 1934, there has July 6, 1961. Copies are being distrib- “Yet we have no national policy 
ly this never been a foreclosure on the uted to lenders through the VA’s_ on savings. While inflation has no 
itiona] largest populated Island of Oahu, _ regional offices. avowed friends, the types of gov- 
ederal § where Honolulu is located. And, A.B.A. members should automati- ernmental action that make for in- 
» FHA Bithere have been only two fore- cally receive copies of the Handbook;  flation are still dear to many. We do 
rence Belosures in all of the Hawaiian however, if additional copies areneed- not have a consensus within the 
ven- @ {slands. ed, banks should either apply to their Government as to what must be 
e ina The Veterans Administration re- regional offices or write directly tothe done to maintain the stability of the 
evail- BH ports only two foreclosures from Veterans Administration, Washing- dollar and the confidence in fixed- 
itions, 97,788 loans, guaranteeing $83,500,- ton 25, D. C. dollar investments which is the es- 
’ help $000, since the inception of the GI sential requirement for the growth 
ercial rogram. And there has been prac- ° ° ° of savings. Nor do we find the con- 
which feally no delinquencies in local No National Savings Policy viction which most of us would like 
their § mortgage loan payments. IF this country is to finance the to see that the private market rath- 
lack- Loans in the Islands are serviced vast economic expansion which the er than the governmental establish- 
eason § through banks and trust companies immediate years ahead are going to ment gives us the better assurance 
mort- 9 and through independent mortgage demand—and do so without infla- of the growth as well as of the 
ation @ service organizations. Banks have tion—then the job must be done equitable distribution of our re- 
their § entered the mortgage loan field toa with capital funds accumulated sources. 
much greater degree than is found from the savings of the people— “If we accept the principles 
it for J in mainland cities of similar size. and as of now these aren’t proving which we claim to believe in, then 
vanks And they have brought in experi- adequate for the task, Robert we must devote ourselves, as citi- 
mort- # enced staff mortgage bankers from Tharpe, president of the Mortgage zens as well as mortgage bankers, 
‘long # the mainland who are capable of Bankers Association of America, to their realization. We must enun- 
their § supervising lending and servicing declared at the opening session of ciate and subscribe to and press for 
per- § activities. the 48th annual convention of the’ the affirmation of a national policy 
ondi- association in Miami Beach. on saving and investment. Even this 


gage ' ' “The most dynamic growth re- will not be of much use unless we 
t for VAs Lenders Handbook sults from the private investment of are able to translate policy into 
S to The Veterans Administration an- voluntary savings rather than the practical application in fiscal prac- 


nort- § nounces that its Lenders’ Handbook centrally directed investment of tice, monetary actions, taxation, 
The § has been revised to include changes in savings forced through taxation,” governmental relationships, and in- 
1d so # Public Law No. 87-84, approved on Mr. Tharpe said. stitutional arrangements.” 


and 
vility 
gage 
ated 
the 
nany 
ket 
> re- 
= |Instalment Creait 
rcial 
rage 
ben- 
rage The Instalment Credit Committee of the A.B.A. has recently completed an New Analysis 
analysis of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, and has issued a revision 
ince of the booklet published in 1950. The A.B.A. committee has pointed out that the of Militar 
im- provisions of the act may affect a bank’s right to obtain repayment of existing y 
rket or future obligations of those called into military service. The booklet was pre- Relief A 
es- pared in cooperation with the Legal Department of the Association and analyzes ene ct 
em- the various sections of the law as a guide for bank officers who desire quick 
tate information. 


du- Copies are available to member banks on request from the Department of 
Printing, A.B.A., 12 East 36th St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


First National Bank of Boston has noted that its Check-Credit Plan is expand- Check-Credit 
ing more quickly than any other consumer credit service, and that it is attracting 

; a borrower who stays and uses other services. Geos 

ing Only.5,000 of the 36,000 check-credit accounts opened at this bank during the 

esi six-year-old life of the service have been discontinued, a far lower proportion F 

in- than that of any other of the banking services. Volume is considerable, too; ast 


of 20% of all instalment lending at First National of Boston is now accounted for 
ra- by check-credit. 


NG December 1961 
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Bank Auto 
Paper up 


Slightly 


Auto Repair 
Paper Helps 


Dealers 


Will You 
Finance 
Fall-Out 
Shelters? 


Instalment Credit 


The volume of various categories of consumer credit paper acquired by banks 
showed mixed trends during the quarter ended September 30, according two a re- 
port of the Advisory Board of the A.B.A.’s Instalment Credit Committee. The 
volume of automobile paper acquired by banks increased only slightly, lending 
for home appliances lagged, and personal loans climbed to new highs. 

The report said that the situation may not be clarified until the first quarter of 
1962, when deliveries of fleets of automobiles will have been completed and the 
true measure of market acceptance of 1962 models will be established. “In the 
meantime,” the A.B.A. Committee cautions, “bankers would do well to pursue a 
policy of selectivity in their lending operations and to maintain a flexible posi- 
tion appropriate to their own local situation.” 


There was a Cadillac-Oldsmobile dealer, according to the National Automobile 
Dealers Association, who wondered why his service department did not get more 
large repair jobs—transmission overhauls, body and paint work, for example. 
The dealer had always assumed that Cadillac and Oldsmobile dealers certainly 
did not need to offer credit for repair work. A little tactful questioning proved 
him wrong. 

Another dealer canvassed local loan companies, many of whom were willing to 
finance this paper without recourse. Some rates were too high. He chose those 
companies with the lowest rates, and then gave them the benefit of his advertis- 
ing. This dealer advertised his “budget plan” to his customers, tactfully, and 
when he did had four companies to whom he could refer them. 

“Because of competition for our instalment paper,” said the dealer, “it is rare 
for an applicant to be turned down.” 

Surely low bank rates would be very competitive in this situation, low enough | 
to permit a bank to take grade A paper and let lesser paper go to other lenders. 
And one more service could be added to the roster a bank can offer a dealer witha 
service department. 

If new and used automobile purchases are not as strong as they might be, 
surely some of the major repairs necessary on cars being held by customers must 
find their way to a dealer’s service department. Many more might, if a dealer 
advertised a budget plan. And many dealers might feel kindly toward the bank 
that handles the budget-plan service at this particular time, when a service de- 
partment’s profits are a particularly good cushion for a sales-poor automobile 
dealer. 


Surely one, and maybe many, bank customers will come into your instalment 
loan department with a request for financing a fall-out shelter. Your local Civil 
Defense office should be able to help you determine what sort of terms you may 
want to make on such paper, if any. 

Your bank could be prepared by checking specifications before even ap- 
proached, and by servicing your community with the facts uncovered. You might 
offer brochures, or organize a Civil Defense display at your bank. You might de- 
termine what role your bank wants to play in financing family shelters. 

If you feel that your investigation or experience has led you to some policy on 
financing such shelters, or on enlightening your community as to how individu- 
als may approach them, BANKING’s Instalment Credit Department would like to 
benefit from your point of view. Your letters on any instalment credit area are 
always of interest; these would be of particular value. 
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CALENDAR, 1961-62 


FEBRUARY 
SMTWTFS 


1962 JANUARY 1962 


American Bankers Association 


3- 5 


Dec. 3- 8 


Dec. 10-11 
1962 

Jan. 18-19 
Jan. 22-23 


Jan. 28-30 


Jan. 31- 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 5-7 
Mar. 5- 7 
Mar. 26-28 
May 13-16 
May 14-15 
May 16-18 
May 28- 


June 1 
June 11-22 


Aug. 6-24 
Sept. 23-26 
Oct. 18-19 


Oct. 21-23 


December 1961 


National Bank Division and State 
Bank Division Joint Meeting and 
Federal Authorities—Washington 
Office and Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Bank Presidents’ Seminar, 
Inn, Princeton, N.J. 

Committee on Credit Unions, Washing- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Nassau 


Public Relations Committee Winter 
Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, New York 

14th National Credit Conference, 
Sheraton-Chicago Hotel, Chicago 

7th Regional Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Hotel Westward Ho, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Federal Legislative & Advisory Com- 
mittee on F.L., The Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

43rd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
The Waldorf Astoria, New York 

59th Annual Savings Conference, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, N.Y.C. 

National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence, The Conrad Hilton, Chicago 

2nd National Mortgage Conference, 
Mayflower Hotel, Wash., D.C. 

Savings Automation Workshop, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York 

Trust Division, 5th Southern Trust 
Conference, Golden Triangle Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. 

American Institute of Banking, The 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 

Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

National Trust School, Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, IIl. 

88th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

36th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence, Reno, Nev. 

8th Regional Mortgage Workshop 


Meeting, Hotel Leamington, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


8- 9 


Nov. 12-13 


8- 5 


7- 9 Eastern Bankers 


. 21-24 


. 25-26 


31st Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Hotel Drake, Chicago, III. 


llth National Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Sheraton-Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. 


State Associations 
Southern Secretaries Conference, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


Conference, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


Florida, Hotel Robert Meyer, Jackson- 
ville 


Georgia, The Corsair Motel, Jekyll 
Island 


Ohio, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 
Kansas, The Town House, Kansas City 


Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel-Skirvin Tow- 
er, Okla. City 


Alaska, Cordova 


Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 


Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 


Texas, Hotel Galvez and Moody Civic 
Center, Galveston 


Delaware, Hotel du Pont, Wilmington 


North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 


Missouri, The Chase Hotel, St. Louis 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 


South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach 


South Dakota, Sheraton-Cataract Ho- 
tel, Sioux Falls 


California, Hotel Del Coronado, Coro- 
nado 


Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Arkansas, Arlington 
Springs 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
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May 23-24 
May 25-26 
May 28-30 
May 31- 
June 2 


June 3-5 
June 65-6 
June 6-10 
June 7-9 
June 7-9 


June 
June 


June 


June 
June 
June 


June 


Indiana, French 
French Lick 

North Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Wil- 
liston 


Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 
Massachusetts, The Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vt. 
Oregon, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart 
Minnesota, Hotel Leamington, Minne- 
apolis 
Dist. of C. The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 
Connecticut, The Belmont, West Har- 
wich, Mass. 
New Mexico, Western Skies Hotel, 
Albuquerque 
Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 
Vermont, The Equinox House, Man- 
chester 
Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
*New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the- 
Sea, Portsmouth (New Castle) 
*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
(New Castle) 
Savings Banks Association of N.J., 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
Washington, Chinook Motel 
Tower, Yakima 
- Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
kee 
Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Is- 
land 
Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 
New York, The Monmouth Hotel, and 
Essex and Sussex Hotel, Spring 
Lake, N.J. 
Central States Conference, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. 
Western Secretaries Conference, Se- 
attle, Wash. 
West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 
*Joint Meeting 


Lick-Sheraton, 


and 


Sept. 15-17 
Oct. 14-16 


Oct. 
Oct. 


21-23 
21-24 


Nov. 1-3 


May 27-30 
June 20-23 
Oct. 14-18 
Oct. 22-24 


Oct. 28- 
Nov. 1 


Dec. 3-4 


Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Hote: 
Griswold, Groton, Conn. 


Connecticut Mutual Savings, Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N.H. 
Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines 


Arizona, 
Phoenix 


Arizona Biltmore Hotel, 


Other Organizations 


Nat’l Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks, 
15th Midyear Meeting, Commodore 
Hotel, New York 


Nat’] Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks 
4th Washington Conference, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Nat’l Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks, 
14th Auditors Conference, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York 

NABAC Eastern Regional, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

NABAC Northern Regional, Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ill. 

Independent Bankers Association, 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

Nat’l Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks 
Annual Conference, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 

NABAC Southern Regional, Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

NABAC Western Regional, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 28th Institute of Industrial 
Banking, The Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

FPRA 47th Annual Convention, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
NABAC National Convention, Ameri- 

cana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

40th Annual Convention, Nat’] Ass’n of 
Bank Women, Chase Park Plaza 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nat’l Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks, 
16th Midyear Meeting, Commodore 
Hotel, New York 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Trustmen Look Ahead 


Bank trust officers attending Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference are advised on what they 


can do to promote future business 


HAT trustmen can do to pro- 
Wee growth and profits in 
trust operations in the future 
was stressed at the 30th Mid-Conti- 
nent Trust Conference of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association held last 
month in Dallas. About 600 bank 
trust executives from 19 central 
states heard speakers discuss what 
the future holds for them if they 
give more attention to developing 
new services and promoting existing 
ones, scaling their fees more closely 
to costs, investing trust funds, and 
# improving their relationships with 
trust examiners, beneficiaries, and 
life underwriters as well as with 
other departments and officers with- 
in the trust officer’s own bank. 

Speaking in general terms about 
the growth prospects of the trust 
business, Thomas H. Beacom, presi- 
dent of the Trust Division of the 
A.B.A. and senior vice-president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago, 
said, “Our growth is inevitable be- 
cause victory is inevitable—in our 
struggle with the unfree nations.” 

To support his optimism about the 
future of the trust business, Mr. 
Beacom cited some “boxcar figures” 
that represent the potential for the 
trust business. 

In regard to new services, Charles 
M. Bliss, executive vice-president of 
The Bank of New York, asserted that 
trust departments of the nation’s 
banks should be just as willing to 
help a customer build an estate as 
they are to serve as distributors of 
estate assets. 

He said, “Fiduciary services of- 
fered by banks have been broadened 
and where trust is called for, there 
is no question but that banks will be 
soliciting business. On the other 
hand, in the case of the individual 
who wants investment guidance but 
is not interested in trust, there is not 
yet the same willingness by banks to 
serve as investment adviser . 
Through the medium of the living 
trust and the managing agency, trust 
departments are in a position to as- 


December 1961 


sist their customers to build an es- 
tate.” 

Rene <A. Wormser, attorney, 
Wormser, Koch, Kiely & Alessan- 
droni, New York, gave pointers to the 
trustmen on estate planning today. 
He stressed the necessity of planning 
against a realistic economic, political, 
and sociological background, and he 
went on to analyze that background. 

Besides developing and selling new 
services, it was brought out at the 
convention that existing services of- 
fered by trust departments could be 
promoted more effectively and often 
improved. Mr. Beacom, president of 
the A.B.A.’s Trust Division, cited an 
example. He said, “Now one statistic 
not likely to change much—unless 
you in the audience do something 
about it—is the 40% of American 
property owners who die each year 
leaving no will.” 

Another way that trust business 
will grow is through an increase in 
the number of trust departments, ac- 
cording to William Matthews, as- 
sistant to the FDIC board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Matthews said, “In the first 


25 years of existence the FDIC has 
given consent to 170 nonmember 
banks to exercise the trust powers 
heretofore given them by their state 
banking authorities. One hundred 
and seventeen of these occurred dur- 
ing the 5-year period 1954-1958. 

“This rate of increase does not 
seem to be slowing down. This very 
definitely shows the recent trend to 
more trust departments; and of 
course, these will be smaller trust 
departments.” 

Mr. Matthews went on to say that 
services of trust departments will 
benefit by a good relationship be- 
tween its personnel and the trust 
examiner. 

Mr. Matthews also touched on 
how trust business would benefit 
greatly from efforts of trustmen to 
call to the attention of bank directors 
the importance of trust departments. 

Also speaking on the trust depart- 
ment’s relationship with the rest of 
the bank, C. E. Treman, Jr., presi- 
dent, Tompkins County Trust Com- 
pany of Ithaca, N. Y., pointed out 
that teamwork between the trust de- 
partment and the commercial de- 
partment is vital to the success of 
the parent bank. 

The importance of relationships of 
trust departments outside the bank 
and their effects on future business 
prospects was also emphasized at the 
convention. In talking about the re- 
lationship with beneficiaries, Joseph 
H. Wolfe, vice-president and trust 
officer, New England Merchants Na- 


The 30th Mid-Continent Trust Conference of the A.B.A. in session at the Baker 

Hotel in Dallas. Registered for the annual meeting, conducted by the A.B.A.’s 

Trust Division, November 9-10, were more than 600 trustmen and trust women 
from 19 central states 


~~ 


tional Bank of Boston, said, “‘Bene- 
ficiaries are as important to us as 
our survival in the trust business.” 

The importance of a closer rela- 
tionship between the trust officer and 
the life underwriter stressed 
by Charles E. Gaines, C.L.U., direc- 
tor, Institute of Insurance Market- 
ing, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas. He pointed out that life un- 
derwriters are lacking in both their 
knowledge and understanding of 
the trust and the role of the trust of- 
ficer, and that for any successful life 
underwriter the trust is a necessity 
if he hopes to create a successful 
estate plan. He also noted that once 
life underwriters understand the 
function of the trust, they will be- 
come trustmen’s best salesmen. 

While describing to the trustmen 
some new services that they are like- 
ly to offer in the near future, Ray 
F. Myers, vice-president, Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, underlined the importance 
of scaling fees to costs to assure sat- 
isfactory profits. He said, “If we are 
to survive as profit-making divisions 
of our banks and not just become 
‘loss leaders,’ we must set these new 


fees only after a careful examination 
of our costs.” 

In discussing how trust funds 
should be invested in the near future, 
Ragnar D. Naess of Naess and Thom- 
as, investment counsel, New York, 
pointed out that the recovery in busi- 
ness activity that started last spring 
has some maladjustments and has 
led to an imbalanced economic situa- 
tion. He said, “‘(This) is not likely to 
lend confidence to common stock buy- 
ers ... As to stocks, trust officers 
are justified in pursuing a most con- 
servative policy.” 

In appraising the investment en- 
vironment in the 1960s, Eugene C. 
Zorn, vice-president and economist, 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
said that it is likely to be much dif- 
ferent from that of the 1950s and 
that investment values and yields 
cannot be expected to operate in the 
same manner or degree in years 
ahead as in the past. 

In regard to the investment of 
trust funds, William J. Murray, Jr., 
chairman, Railroad Commission of 
Texas, said, “It is hoped that in the 
future your judgment as trust of- 
ficers will convince you that you can 


invest wisely in the domestic petro- 
leum industry, but I cannot honestly 
assure you that this will be true, 
However, it is asserted that if condi- 
tions are permitted to exist which 
make the petroleum industry an un- 
safe investment, then any investment 
in the future of America is likewise 
insecure.” 

Advice was also given at the con- 
vention on what a trustman should 
do when confronted with the problem 
of advising a customer who wants to 
set up a charitable organization 
whether to establish a charitable 
trust or a charitable corporation. Dr. 
J. W. Riehm, dean, School of Law, 
Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, said, “The creator’s purpose, the 
statutory law and the case law of the 
jurisdiction in which the creator is 
domiciled, and in which the organiza- 
tion is to operate, will pretty well dic- 
tate the choice.” 

However, Dr. Riehm went on to say 
that if a choice must be made and 
it is in favor of a charitable corpora- 
tion, this certainly does not mean 
that this recommendation will de- 
prive the trust department of the 
bank of valuable business. 


STANDARD FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


is pleased to announce the acquisition of 


SECURITY INDUSTRIAL LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Richmond, Virginia 


Security Industrial Loan Association, and its 
subsidiary, operating in the states of Virginia 
and Maryland, engages in the business of mak- 
ing deed-of-trust loans. 


STANDARD FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


BUSINESS FACTORS CORPORATION FORTUNE FACTORS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 


FACTORS CORPORATION OF AMERICA TEXAS FACTORS, INC. 
Philadelphia, Penna. Dallas, Texas 


SFC ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SECURITY INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Richmond, Virginia 


SFC FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
STANDARD FACTORS CORPORATION 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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detro- Credit Conference Program 

lestly Chicago, 

true. All sessions will be in the grand ball- 

‘ondi- room of the Sheraton-Chicago Hotel. 

vhich Chairman J. Howard Laeri will preside. 

Monday, Jan. 22 

ment 10:00 AM 

Wise Current Problems of Money and Credit: 

J. Howard Laeri, chairman of the 

con- A.B.A. Credit Policy Committee and 

10uld executive vice-president, The First 

blem National City Bank of New York. 

ts to Meeting the Needs of Economic Growth: 
f Sam M. Fleming, president of the 

tion 9 4 B.A. and president, Third National 

table Bank in Nashville, Tenn. 

. Dr. Some ‘Recent Developments in Missiles: 

Law John M. Martin, vice-president and 
Dal- director, Hercules Powder Company, 

, the Wilmington, Del. 

the 

is 2:00 PM 

iat Real Estate Lending Patterns of Com- 
F mercial Banks: William Keesler, sen- 
dic- ior vice-president, First National 

Bank of Boston, Mass. 

Say How Is Your Government Helping Your 
and Customers to Export?: Harold F. 

ora- Linder, president and chairman, Ex- 

lean port-Import Bank, Washington, D.C. 
de- Term Loans: T. Carl Wedel, vice-presi- 
the dent, The First National City Bank 


of New York, N.Y. 


Tuesday, Jan. 23 
10:00 AM 
Problems of the Jet Age: Andrew M. 
Desvoursney, executive  vice-presi- 
dent, United Air Lines, Chicago, IIl. 
The Challenges Ahead for Banking: 
Dr. Charls E. Walker, executive vice- 


Business Problems and Prospects in 
1962: Walter E. Hoadley, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


Remarks: 


president, Continental 
tional Bank and 
Chicago, IIl. 
Moderator: Frank A. 
man of the board and president, 
Birmingham Trust National Bank. 
Lease Financing from the Commercial 
Bank Viewpoint: Donald M. Graham, 
vice-chairman of the board, Conti- 


Trust Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Review of Finance Company and Cap- 
tive Company Financing: Shepard 


burgh National Bank, Pa. 

Term Loan Participation with Banks: 
C. J. Faherty, vice-president, Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Newark, N.J. 

Summary: Chairman Laeri. 
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Plummer, chair- | 


nental Illinois National Bank and | 


H. Patterson, vice-president, Pitts- | 


president, A.B.A., New York, N.Y. | 


2:00 PM 
Credit Policies and Liquidity (Panel) : 
William M. Edens, presi- | 
dent, Robert Morris Associates; vice- | 
Illinois Na- | 
Trust Company, | 


Credit Policies to Be Viewed 


J. Howard Laeri 


HE 2-day program for the 14th 

National Credit Conference of 
The American Bankers Association 
“ig planned to provide top credit 
executives in banking with a well- 
rounded picture of conditions which 
may be expected during 1962,” an 
nounced Chairman J. Howard Laeri 
of the A.B.A. Credit Policy Commit- 
tee. Bank lending policies which will 
contribute to a sound national econ- 
omy will be discussed by some of the 
country’s leading experts at the 
January 22-23 meeting in Chicago. 

“Among the specific subjects to be 
covered will be such factors as do- 
mestic and international develop- 
ments and the resumption of infla- 


Place your order NOW 


for the ACTION 


SQUIRREL BANK 


High-impact heavy 
duty styrene 
plastic. 


Opens with key — 
Insert key and 
remove bottom. 
Snaps shut 
without key. 


Imprint Area 

on bottom 
provides maximum 
advertising value. 


COLORS: Banks are available in attractive 
brown and tan colors, and are shipped 
only in an assortment 


FREE 


complete line catalog 
write TODAY !! 


COIN BANKS COIN FOLDERS 


“ternational, 


17 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, U.S.A. 


tionary pressures, which have an 
important effect on bank lending,” 
added Mr. Laeri, who is executive 
vice-president of the First National 
City Bank of New York. 

Speakers who will discuss banking 
and credit problems from the bank- 
er’s point of view include Sam M. 
Fleming, president of the A.B.A.; 
Mr. Laeri; and Dr. Charls E. Walk- 
er, executive vice-president, A.B.A. 

Nonbankers who will address the 
conference include Andrew M. Des- 
voursney, executive vice-president of 
United Air Lines; Walter E. Hoad- 
ley, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Armstrong Cork Company; and 
John M. Martin, vice-president and 
director of the Hercules Powder 
Company. 

The final session of the 
will be a panel discussion on the 
theme Credit Policies and Liquidity. 
Importance aspects of various forms 
of financing will be presented by the 
panelists before engaging in a gen- 
eral discussion of the topic. 
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PLACE coin on large acorn 
PRESS down on acorn on stump 


SEE squirrel pop coin in stump! 
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Problems of Automation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 
maintain the necessary back-up in 
the bank, or rely on similar units in 
the area. First Pennsylvania does 
the former. 

“Be realistic about equipment. In 
spite of what claims are made, it 
will go down. Plan for it. In view of 
the fact that off-premises back-up is 
not always practical, examine the 
practicality of on-premise back-up. 
If this is also impractical, devise 
proper emergency procedures.” 

Scheduling. “Establish your 
schedule from the start and see that 
it is rigidly maintained. Do not suc- 
cumb to the temptation of relaxing 
your schedule because of low utiliza- 
tion of the equipment. If you relax 
your requirements earlier, when the 
equipment is only partially utilized, 
you may find it hard to enforce them 
again when your scheduling becomes 
more rigorous.” 

Treat the computer as another 
accounting machine, not as some 
sort of electronic god. It has defi- 
nite limitations, which your systems 
people should know and minimize. 
It must be surrounded by good 
planning; it isn’t a substitute for 
common sense. 


The Future 
Mr. REGLER 


‘ARGE computers will become larger, 
faster, more expensive, and more 
efficient per unit of work handled. 
But small computers will also be- 
come better and more efficient. 

“The trend seems to be in our 
favor. The current announcements 
give every indication that the man- 
ufacturers will supply our basic 
needs: reliability, flexibility, ex- 
pandability and economy.” 

The advances in equipment design 
will not be confined to computers. 
Some of the most dramatic advances 
will occur in devices required to sup- 
port automated operations. Filing 
equipment is being constantly im- 
proved. The goal is to get more into 
less space, in a minimum of time, 
and to improve the accessibility of 
information. Peripheral equipment is 
being designed to enable the user to 
advance progressively into automa- 
tion. 

In the independent processing cen- 
ters the price is usually based on a 
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per item charge. “If this charge 
looks attractive, look at the term of 
the contract. When you multiply 
your present volume by this cost, 
don’t compare it with your depart- 
mental cost until you have an idea 
of the overall system you will use. 
The data center will not file your 
checks, enclose your statements, or 
answer your balance inquiries. In- 
clude the cost of these in the pro- 
posed system. Will your document 


preparation cost increase? If g0, 
make sure it is added whe: yoy 
make your comparison.” 

There’s a new set of proble:ns in 
the cooperatively sponsored center, 
“What type of equipment? Not all 
will be computers. What oper::tions 
will be performed? Also, coiisider 
floor loads, entrance problems, »ower 
requirements, ventilation, heating, 
lighting, floor covering, noise con- 
trol, decoration, and location. When 
will the work be done? Day or night? 
What is the availability of night 
help?” 


See the Whole Operation 


R AYMOND C. KOLB, vice-president 
and cashier, Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, counsels that all accounting 
operations be visualized as an inte- 
grated whole. In designing individual 
systems, keep in mind that coor- 
dination is “immeasurably prefer- 
able to a series of unrelated account- 
ing operations.” 

Speaking at a NABAC meeting, 
Mr. Kolb noted a tendency among 
banks to talk of individual depart- 
ment jobs as though they were com- 
pletely unrelated. 

Mr. Kolb saw challenges as well as 
rewards in bank processing of work 
for others—‘financial services that 
go far beyond what we now think of 


as banking services.” 

He had two cautions to offer the 
auditors and comptrollers: 

“The first is that we get our own 
houses in order and know some of the 
problems and pitfalls in working 
with high-powered electronic equip- 
ment before we offer to perform serv- 
ices for others. The second is that, 
despite comments you might have 
heard, nothing comes from these ma- 
chines except at a price. 

“We have not done a good pricing 
job with the services we now offer, 
and as a result we are suffering.” 
For the new services “we are en- 
titled to a price that will yield us a 
fair margin of profit, and we should 
insist on it.” 
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counter equipment 
that can do everything 
except become obsolete! 


Today, trends originate and spread through business with tremendous speed. As these 
trends effect changes in your methods and procedures, it is inevitable that you'll need 
changes in your teller counter installations to keep pace. 


Recognition of your constantly changing needs lies behind the modular design of our 
counter equipment. The modular principle combines function with flexibility — enables 
you to change component arrangements as your needs change, thus in a real sense, 
your counter equipment can’t become obsolete. 


Inevitably, the future is going to bring change. Anticipate the future in your choice of 
counter equipment with modular components that serve you today and tomorrow—and 
tomorrow. The coupon below will bring complete details! 


DIEBOLD 


INCORPORATED 


DIEBOLD, 

Canton 2) Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa- 
tion on your modular bank counter 
equipment. 


HERRING: HALL: MARVIN 


COMPANY 


AO sion of Diebold, Incorporated 
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The scope of 
LLOYD-THOMAS 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 


*Corporation finance 


Appraisals for financing, merger, 
consolidation, reorganization, 
purchase and sale, bankruptcy 
or liquidation. 

In addition, Lloyd-Thomas 
appraisals meet all valuation 
needs for insurance, accounting, 
property records. 

For complete information, 
write Dept. BKG. 


THE LLOYD -THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Representatives Coast to Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


INCORPORATED 


ACF INDUSTRIES 


Common Dividend No. 168 


A dividend of 6212 ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
December 15, 1961, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business Novem- 
ber 30, 1961. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


November 3, 1961 


Christmas 
through 


The Salvation Army 


Resolutions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 
would impose unreasonable hardship 
and inequity upon charitable, educa- 
tional and other tax-exempt organi- 
zations; would be unduly burdensome 
and costly to banks and other payers 
of dividends and interest; and would 
confront the Treasury with a costly 
system of refunds to literally millions 
of taxpayers—all of which would 
greatly reduce the net yield to the 
Treasury. The American Bankers As- 
sociation pledges its continued sup- 
port of efforts designed to determine 
whether a workable and efficient 
withholding system can be developed. 

The need for a withholding system 
on dividends and interest may be re- 
duced or obviated by the rapid prog- 
ress now being made by the Treasury 
in the automatic data processing of 
tax returns. This program should en- 
able the Treasury readily to ascertain 
any unreported taxable income with- 
out resort to a cumbersome and 
costly withholding system. 


Emergency Preparedness 


HE American Bankers Associa- 
tion has given its full cooperation 


Be Alert to Inflation 


LIOT J. Swan, president of the Fed- 
E eral Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, told the Trust Division’s annual 
meeting at the convention that al- 
though inflationary pressures on the 
economy were not now dominant, “on 
balance it seems only prudent to be 
alert to the possibilities of their re- 
newal.” 

Few people would argue, he said, 
that there should be no restrictions 
on private economic conditions. “We 
not only accept but expect Govern- 
ment to assume many responsibilities 
in this regard, but essentially our 
economy relies primarily upon mar- 
ket forces to determine the volume 
and kinds of goods and services we 
are to have.” 


Small Business 


Investment Companies 


John E. Horne, Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, 
said at the National Bank Division 
meeting that the two-year-old SBIC 
program was “growing to manhood 


to the Administration in the develop. 
ment of an Emergency Preparedness 
Program for the banking system of 
this country and has furnished all of 
its member banks with information 
as to the methods of carrying out 
this program. 

In the light of the present world 
situation it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that all banks take steps to im- 
plement this program promptly. 


Appreciation 


E extend to Carl A. Bimson our 

thanks and sincere apprecia- 
tion for his leadership and devotion 
to the affairs of our Association and 
to the interests of banking. We also 
thank the other officers and the mem- 
bers who have served on divisions, 
sections, and committees for their 
loyal and effective work. We appre- 
ciate the hospitality shown by the 
San Francisco banks. 

We express appreciation and grati- 
tude to Ray M. Gidney for his long 
years of public service. He has de- 
voted his life to the cause of sound 
banking and finance in positions of 
responsibility in the Federal Reserve 
System and as Comptroller of the 
Currency. 


by leaps and bounds.” It has put ap- 
proximately $125,000,000 of capital 
into more than 2,000 small businesses 
which “in the main have prospered 
because of this infusion of capital.” 
Thus far 120 banks have entered the 
SBIC field through sole or part own- 
ership of 57 investment companies. 


“Dad, I’m not going to be a bank presi- 
dent. Since I’m the outdoor type I'd 
rather work in the drive-in window” 
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SAVE TIME New Books 

m of AND 

lof MONEY 

; pe WITH THIS | Planning New Offices 
N | GUIDEPOSTS FOR BANKING Ex- 

vorld | PANSION. By Gavin Spofford. Rutgers 

1por- Cou NTER | University Press. 192 pp. $4.50. This 
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FAST 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


For more than fifty years, Abbott 
Coin Counters have led the field 
with the fastest, most rugged pre- 
cision counters on the market. If 
you have a coin counter problem, 
a quick check of our exclusive fea- 
tures will show how you can save 
both time and money: 


1. Patented friction disc eliminates 
overload. 


2. Modern design requires 20% less 
space. 


3. Optional electronic foot switch and 
button reset give smooth operation. 


4. Oil impregnated bearings eliminate 
maintenance. 


5. Improved bagging attachment holds, 
regardless of load. 


Top quality coin wrappers, bill straps, 
coin cabinets, desk and floor signs, 
calendars and bank supplies are avail- 
able at factory prices. Let Abbott, 
world’s largest manufacturers of flat tu- 
bular coin wrappers, solve your money 
problems. Send for catalog today. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


Riverdale Ave., Greenwich, Connecticut 
JEfferson 1-7900 


December 1961 


| assistant vice-president, 
| turers Hanover Trust Company, New 
| York, at The Stonier Graduate School 
_of Banking, and is the latest in a 


is the thesis written by Mr. Spofford, 
Manufac- 


series of similar banking studies. 
Numerous suggestions and case stud- 
ies to aid bank management in select- 
ing locations for offices are presented. 
Mr. Spofford predicts that bank ex- 


| pansion will continue intensively as 
| offices are sought in areas of growth 
| potential. He warns that over-bank- 
| ing can result if the general econom- | 
ic circumstances of a given location | 
are not considered, and provides a | 


format to help financial institutions 
acquire information. Dr. 
Nadler in a foreword says the book 


“offers highly useful information to | 
the practical banker.” 


PRODUCTIVITY TRENDS IN THE 


UNITED STATES. By John W. Ken- | 


Calling 
us across the 
centuries 


Life is short. Time is fleeting. 
Work is endless. 
But on Christmas Day 
| we put aside cares and troubles, 
anxieties and sorrows. 


Marcus | 


drick. Princeton University Press, | 


Princeton, N.J. 630 pp. $12.50. This 


study by the National Bureau of | 
Economic Research covers 30 indus- | 


tries. The publisher says it is the 


first work “systematically to present | 
| estimates of productivity 
| American economy and its major in- | 
| dustrial sectors over an extended | 
| time period and to analyze the im- 
| pact of productivity change on eco- 


in the 


nomic aggregates and structure.” 


BANKING IN ALABAMA, 1816-1860. 


| By William H. Brantley. Privately | 
| printed, University, 
| pp. This is volume I of a history. 
| Mr. Brantley, a Birmingham attor- 
| ney and businessman, spent several 
| years on the project, the first vol- | 
| ume of which takes the story to | 
| 1837. He has donated the edition to | 
| the University of Alabama, whose 
| libraries will receive the proceeds. 
| There are many interesting illustra- | 
| tions. 


Alabama. 500 


CORPORATE DEBT CAPACITY. By | 
| Gordon Donaldson. Harvard Busi- | 
ness School, Boston. 294 pp. $4. A | 
| study of corporate debt policy and | 
_ the determination of corporate debt 
capacity. 


Only where there is Faith, 
can there be Hope. 
Only where there is Hope can 
we look forward confidently 
to the future. 
Christmas is the day of 
perfect Faith. 

The day when Faith calls to 
us across the centuries! 
Fortified with Faith, may we 
all share the glorious joy 
of Christmas. 

And may it bring to all men 
everywhere 
the blessedness of peace. 


| UNION PLANTERS | 


_ NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Warehousing 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 
has been approved by the insurance 
commissioner of the state. 
(6) An executed assignment of 


mortgage running to the bank in 
form entitling it to be recorded at 
the option of the bank. Usually these 
assignments are not recorded unless 
it becomes necessary to do so to pro- 
tect the bank’s interest. 


..at home in any office 


Architecturally-styled 

in Genuine Walnut and 
extruded aluminum 

with rich walnut inlays. 

A full range of modular 
units to meet every 
requirement for working 
comfort at peak efficiency. 


Write for Catalog 


desk company, inc. 


EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 


"135 PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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ITSA 


ThrittiFact 


EXTRA PROFITS 


ThriftiCheck Service is earning 
extra profits for hundreds of pro- 


gressive commercial banks in all _ 


50 states from Alaska to Florida, 
Maine to Hawaii—plus Puerto 
Rico. ThriftiCheck also helps build 
business for other bank services. 


Tech heck” 


SERVICE CORPORATION 
100 Park Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 


(7) An original executed ‘SSign- 
ment should be held in file until the 
loan has been purchased by tie per. 
manent mortgagee at which time jt 
may be released for recordatiou. Usy- 
ally the release is made to the title 
company which issued the origina] 
binder or policy. 

(8) An appraisal of the property 
by an appraiser acceptable io the 
bank and permanent mortgagee for 
conventional loans. For FHA or VA 
loans, the corresponding document 
to establish value, the FHA commit- 
ment for insurance, or the VA certif- 
icate of reasonable value, should be 
obtained. 

(9) A certificate of completion or 
certificate of occupancy for conven- 
tional loans. For FHA or VA loans, 
the corresponding document to es- 
tablish the fact that construction of 
the mortgaged premises has been 
completed in accordance with plans 
and specifications—the final inspec- 
tion report should suffice. 

(10) Copy of restrictive cove- 


| nants, if any. 


(11) Any documents deemed es- 
sential by the bank or required by 
the VA, FHA, or permanent mortga- 
gee. Such documents might include, 
but should not be restricted to, the 
following: mortgagor’s application 
forms, current credit reports, verifi- 
cation of mortgagor’s employment 
and bank deposits, sales contracts, 
closing statements, and photographs 
of the premises. 

Certain original documents which 
the bank may require, but which are 
not available at the time a loan is 
warehoused, may be trust receipted 
by the borrower. The borrower's 
trust receipt should indicate the rea- 
son the documents are not available 
and should certify that when avail- 
able they will be promptly delivered 
to the bank. 

Provision should also be made in 
the agreement for the method of 
crediting the borrower with the pro- 
ceeds of advances. The usual method 
is to credit the borrower’s account 
at the warehousing bank. Arrange- 
ment should be made in the agree- 
ment for charging interest on the 
amounts funded. The bank may wish 
to collect interest upon payment of 
the loan; however, a more satisfac- 
tory method—and one which helps 
keep interest payments current—is 
to charge the borrower’s account 
monthly on the unpaid daily loan 
balance. 
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Branch Planning 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


and land which could be developed 
into industrial parks. 

For instance, in 1957 two officers, 
poth of the Metropolitan Marketing 
Department, undertook a personal 
survey of Staten Island that took 
about three months to complete. 

First they drove over practically 
every street on the island. They then 
chartered a boat and cruised around 
the island taking colored photo- 
graphs. They finished by taking aerial 
pictures of the island. 

By combining the information they 
had gathered from their personal sur- 
vey with published data, they pro- 
duced a complete marketing survey 
of Staten Island. 

This was used in determining the 
feasibility of the Staten Island Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company and 
Chase Manhattan merger in 1957. 
The survey has also been made avail- 
able to some of Chase’s customers 
who are interested in doing business 
on Staten Island. 


Requirements Set up 

The bank has set up certain re- 
quirements which must be met in 
selecting a site for a new branch. 
For example, the location must be 
easily accessible to the residents, 
and property or an existing building 
must be available for the branch oper- 
ation. 

In regard to the latter require- 
ment, Mr. Pippit said: “It is sur- 
prising how often two or more banks 
will decide on the same location at 
almost the same time. Getting the 
option to buy or lease the location 
can be pretty difficult under such 
circumstances.” 

Once a proposed site has been se- 
lected, the bank’s Branch Adminis- 
tration Department prepares recom- 
mendations on the cost and type of 
construction needed, as well as per- 
sonnel requirements for staffing the 
branch. The earnings potential of 
the proposed branch is also cal- 
culated. 


State and Federal 
Approval Required 


When- the bank has decided on a 


new branch and obtained an option | 


on the land, application for permis- 
sion to open the branch must be 
made to the New York State Bank- 
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ing Board and Federal Reserve 
Board in Washington. 

To conform with state banking 
regulations, the application must 
show how the new branch will “add 
to public convenience and advan- 
tage,” and why it “will not endanger 
existing banks with harmful com- 
petition.” 

The application is reviewed by the 
Board and action can usually be ex- 
pected within several months. If an 
application is disapproved, the bank 


may reapply at any time. No reason 
for disapproval is ever given. 

Federal action is based pretty 
much on the same type of program 
and is always announced after the 
state’s decision. 

Chase usually figures on two to 
four years of operation before a 
branch will pay its own way and 
begin to show a profit. This includes 
the cost of survey work and con- 
struction as well as the usual operat- 
ing expenses of the branch. 


IN FLORIDA... 


SERVICE 
SINCE 


1877 


wBARM 


if it's important to you, 
it's important to us! 


Whatever your correspondent needs 
—routine or unusual—we will give them 


fast and undivided attention. 


TT 


NATIONAL 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Discount to Yield... 


In the foreseeable future the 
probability is that interest rates 
on FHA and GI’s will be be- 
low the market, making the 
discount device omni-present. 

To convert discount prices 
into yield per annum, almost 
everyone uses “Prepayment 
Mortgage Yield ‘Tables’. It 
sells for $2, is publication No. 
35, and we'll be delighted to 
send you a copy on approval. 

But the main purpose of this 


advertisement is to tell you 
that we are working on a much- 
enlarged new edition. It will 
have interest rates up to 8%, 
no less; and will show yields to 
maturity and on supposition of 
prepayment in 5, 8, 10, 12, 15 
and 20 years. It will have the 
same title identified this time 
as Publication No. 135, and sell 
for $5. We hope it will be 
ready by the first of the year. 
Better order now. 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. KENMorE 6-1827 


A BETTER TABLE IS A MORE USEFUL TOOL 
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Fo" REBATING 


12/78s 
METHOD IN 


ALL DOLLARS TO $100 
ALL HUNDREDS TO $3,500 
ALL FIVE HUNDREDS TO $10,000 


For Contracts of: 
3-6-8-9-10-12-15-18 
21-24-27-30- 33-36-39 
42-45-48 - 54 - 60 - 66- 72 
78 -84-90-96-1088&120 
MONTHS 


with 
LARGE CLEAR TYPE 


and 


EVERY PAGE DIE-CUT 
For one glance reference 


END 


Most complete 
Most functional 


lcopy-$15  5copies - $50 
100 copies - $750 
Postage Prepaid 


AMERICAN CHARTS COMPANY 
DRAWER D-ATLANTA 5, GA. 


But only if. you want the best 


Air REDUCTION 


Company, Incorporated 
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COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 62’2¢ per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
payable on December 5, 1961, 
to holders of record on Novem- 
ber 18, 1961. 


October 25, 1961. 
T. S.O’BRIEN, Secretary 


Banks’ Sales Pitch 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


describing its services and the repre- 
sentatives use the kit for background 
material in selling the housewives. 

This service was inaugurated by 
National City in 1953 and has grown 
to the point that in 1959 over 20,000 
calls were made. “We have found that 
much goodwill results from calls on 
customers,” reports Jennie Ostrom 
Jacobson of Advertising Department. 

The home service representatives 
hold bi-monthly meetings at the main 
office for an exchange of ideas. They 
act as hostesses at NCB branch 
openings and at branch anniversary 
promotions. Vice-president Warren 
J. Crumbine, who heads the Branch 
Business Development Department, 
supervises this activity. 


Minneapolis Gives Them the Red 
Carpet Treatment 


One of the most ambitious cus- 
tomer relations programs for women 
to come to our attention is that of 
the First National Bank of Minneap- 
olis, under the direction of Frances 
Baker, women’s representative. This 
bank recently completed its 14th 
women’s forum. Miss Baker reports 
that “between 9,000 and 10,000 wom- 
en have attended these forums and 
that the bank has a waiting list for 
next year. We repeat the subjects 
each year and many of the speak- 
ers.” 

The bank does not have a depart- 
ment specifically for women, al- 
though it does provide an authentic 
Japanese Garden, flanked by a car- 
peted area with a sofa, lounge chairs, 
writing desks, and coffee tables, on 
which the bank keeps fresh flowers, 
current issues of women’s magazines, 
and cigarettes. 

The formal opening of the garden 
was marked by special newspaper, 
TV, radio, and house organ public- 
ity (see page 75 of November BANK- 
ING). A letter on dainty pink rice 
paper, headed “Yoi Shirase” (Good 
News), was sent to a select group 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul women 
inviting them to make use of the 
garden lounge. 

“Budget counseling is a fairly big 
program with us,” Miss Baker said. 
“We have designed our own budget 
book which we give out upon request 
without charge. In addition, I am 
available to counsel with people 


about their individual budget prob. 
lems—and I do a good bit of this. | § 
also make quite a few talks on budg- 
eting and family money manage. 
ment before groups in the city and 
the surrounding area.” 

First National of Minneapolis has 
attractive “gold” checkbooks and note- 
books which it gives out on a ge. 
lected basis to women customers. It 
has an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 300 which it makes ayvail- 
able for meetings to outside groups. 
It also has conference rooms of vari- 
ous sizes which are used by wom- 
en’s groups for board meetings and 
other purposes. 

Miss Baker is active in between 
25 and 30 women’s groups and civic 
organizations. “All of the boards on 
which I sit,” she said, “and many 
others use our facilities.” 


Finance Forums, Officer Calls, 
Money Management—in Phoenix 


Two of the Arizona banks—name- 
ly, Valley National and First Na- 
tional Bank, both of Phoenix— 
through their special services de- 
partments, carry on a good many 
activities designed to educate wom- 
en and families in wise money man- 
agement. Bess B. Stinson, assistant 
vice-president of First National, and 
Mildred F. May, assistant cashier of | 
Valley National, head up the serv- 
ices departments of their banks. 
Both have conducted finance for- 
ums throughout Arizona. 

“Recently,” according to Assist- 
ant Cashier May, “we have added 
lectures on ‘Money Management’ to 
our repertoire.” She conducts “Prep- 
aration for Marriage” classes in 
schools, clubs, and churches to help 
brides-to-be learn more about mon- 
ey management before becoming 
homemakers. 

The women officers at Valley make 
calls upon women customers and 
they participate in an entertainment 
schedule for present and prospective 
customers and wives of business 
and professional customers. Lunch- 
eons and teas are held in the direc- 
tors’ rooms. 

Mrs. May explains the bank’s pol- 
icy with this statement: “We be- 
lieve that our women customers can 
best be served by every department 
through the recognition of their 
special needs and various techniques 
of meeting or anticipating these 
needs.” 

Ruth Engelby was recently named 
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special services representative of 
i the First National Bank of Arizona 
in the Tucson area. Her duties in- 
clude coordination of public rela- 
tions activities, local advertising 
and publicity liaison for the bank, 
arranging tours of the bank’s six 
Tucson branches, filling public 
speaking engagements, and serving 
as newcomers’ information service 
representative for the bank. 


Specialists Enter the Field 
with New York Mutuals 


In the New York City area, two 
of the large savings banks have re- 
cently added women specialists to 
their staffs. At the Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, Mary Feeley, a home 
economics major at the New York 
University’s School of Education, 
has been named counselor of the 
bank’s newly created Personal Fi- 
nancial and Consumer Service. 

Miss Feeley is available, by ap- 
pointment, for consultation on per- 
sonal financial problems and con- 
sumer education. She accepts invi- 
tations to speak before women’s 
groups; church, school and parent- 
teacher groups on budgeting and 
building a financial program; and to 
advise teenagers on money matters. 

When the Manhattan Savings 
Bank opened an office in Mt. Kisco, 
Betty Potter, a former trustee and 
mayor of Mt. Kisco, and a member 
of many local clubs, civic, and edu- 
cational organizations, was made a 
member of the bank’s Westchester 
Advisory Committee—the commit- 
tee’s only salaried member. Her 
service to the bank will be in the 
field of community relations. 


Here’s How to Get a Winner 


In the first instalment of this dis- 
cussion, we examined the women’s 
customer relations of seven banks. 
In this, the final report of the series, 
we have taken a look at how 12 other 
banks endeavor to win preferred po- 
sitions with the women of their com- 
munities. Although no two of these 
19 banks follow exactly the same 
pattern in reaching out for the 
women’s banking business, there is 
considerable similarity in their tech- 
niques. The bank wishing to broad- 
en the scope of its business develop- 
ment department could do no better 
than adopt the best from several of 
these programs—and come up with 
a winner, tailored to its own pecu- 
liar needs. 
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Bird’s-Eye View of Canada 


The monthly Business Review published by 
Canada’s First Bank gives up-to-the-minute 
analyses of economic events and trends in 
Canada. Your clients with present or potential 
interests north of the border will find it an 
invaluable “bird’s-eye view” of the Canadian 
business scene. If you would like to have one 
or more of your clients’ names placed on the 
mailing list for the Review—or if you would 
like to receive it yourself—simply write to our 
nearest U.S. office. 


Two Wall Street 


Headquarters 
For Canadian 
Information 


Through its New 
York Agency at 
this address, the 
Bof M places at 
your disposal the 
fact - gathering 
facilities of an or- 
ganization with 
850 branches 
across Canada. 


The Business Review is just one of many 
publications and services the B of M provides 
to help you assist your clients with Canadian 
interests. Whenever you need facts, contacts 
or services in Canada, the Bank of Montreal 
is at your call. 


Bank OF MonrTREAL 


Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 
, BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


NEW YORK: Two Wall St. - SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St, 
CHICAGO: Board of Trade Building; 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


850 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES—$3,300,000,000 


10 2 MILLION CANADIANS 
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How much does 


MICR CHECK 
ost 


48 PAGE BOOKLET 


F R = ANSWERS THIS AND 


141 MORE QUESTIONS ON MICR 


Check imprinting installations .. . 
A.B.A. specifications for MICR ... 
testing and quality control... the 
finished checkbook: These are 
typical examples of the informa- 
tive topics discussed in Questions 
Frequently Asked About MICR and 
Magnetic Ink Check Encoding—in- 
formative new booklet compiled 
by A. B. Dick Company. 


You’ll find years of research and 
experience in MICR development 
crammed into every question asked 
and answered in this handy refer- 
ence booklet. Whether you are 
already using magnetically encoded 
checks or just interested in keep- 
ing informed on the subject, you’ll 
want a copy of Questions Frequently 
Asked About MICR and Magnetic 
Ink Check Encoding. Mail the cou- 
pon today. Booklet will be sent by 
mail. No obligation. 


fej A-B-DICK 
OFFSET PRODUCTS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. B-121 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 48, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please rush me my free copy of 
Questions Frequently Asked About MICR and Mag- 
netic Ink Check Encoding. 


NAME 
BANK 
POSITION 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


ZONE STATE 
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Bank Law News 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


assets. Idaho (H.B. 188) removes its 
former prohibition against loans by 
a bank on stock of another bank. 
Illinois (H.B. 1456) exempts from 
loan limits notes discounted with re- 
course by a bank. North Dakota 
(S.B. 266) raises limits of loans to 
one borrower by state banks from 


10% to 15% of capital and surplus. | 
The enactment also permits an addi- | 


tional 5% limit if approved by state 


supervisory authorities and raises | 
limits on livestock loans. Ohio (S.B. | 
16) broadens the power to discount | 
Pennsylvania | 


instalment paper. 
(S.B. 555) authorizes banks to par- 


ticipate with other banks in “pools” | 


of direct consumer obligations. 


Personal Instalment 
Loans by Banks 


Arizona (S.B. 108) enacted a stat- | 
“check loans” by | 


ute regulating 
banks, i.e. written agreement to pay 
borrower’s checks against insuffi- 
cient funds. The maximum at any 
one time outstanding on such a loan 


may not exceed $3,500 and monthly | 


repayments of at least 1/24 of the 


balance outstanding shall be re- | 
.quired. Maximum interest may not 


exceed 1% per month on unpaid bal- 
ance but certain other charges are 
authorized, including a 25¢ service 
charge for each check paid. New 
Jersey, New York and Virginia 
have, in previous years, enacted 
laws of somewhat similar nature. 


Vermont (H.B. 110) enacted an in- | 


stalment loan law applicable to banks 
and certain other lenders. The maxi- 
mum rate may not exceed $6 dis- 
count per $100 per year. Prepayment 
without penalty is permitted and cer- 
tain other charges including those 
for credit insurance are also per- 
mitted. 

Wisconsin (c. 481) partially re- 
vised its instalment loan law by per- 
mitting a rate of loans of $5,000 or 
less of $6 per $100 per year on the 
original principal amount and, on 
that portion of a loan exceeding 
$5,000, $10 per $100 per year on de- 


| clining principal balances. A refund 


on prepayment may be required on 
any loan exceeding the latter rate. 
This law applies to banks and certain 
other lenders. 

Connecticut (P.A. 197) raises the 


NEW | 
MANAGEMENT 
TOOL 
CHECKS 
PRODUCTIVITY 


OF 
40 M 


CHINES 


Now progressive management can have a 
continuous and permanent check on 40 
machines or processes at a central point. 
With the EAl Bar Chart Recorder you can 
determine actual machine productivity as 
well as standby, inoperative, or downtime. 
Other information can also be recorded. 
@ EAI Bar Chart Recorders have enabled 
alert managements to make substantial in- 
creases in output without increasing 
machine investment. Evaluations of plant 
layout, work schedules and equipment or 
process effectiveness have been greatly 
simplified. The recorder normally pays for 
itself many times over in the average plant 
in one year. & Typical applications include 
scheduling of computers and data process- 
ing equipment, office machines, machine 
tools, commercial laundry equipment, 
printing equipment, piece-part processing 
or manufacturing operations. @ Write for 
information today on how this recorder can 
assist you in reducing your operating costs. 


ELECTRONIC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Long Branch, New Jersey 
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aggregate limit of instalment loans 
which may be made by savings 
banks and savings departments of 
banks. New Mexico (c. 215) deleted 
a former maximum $3,500 limit on 
any instalment loan to one borrower. 
South Dakota (H.B. 599) raises its 
maximum from $3,000 to $5,000 and 
its maximum term from 3 years to 5 
years and 30 days. 


Interest and Usury 


Georgia (Act 273) and North 
Carolina (S.B. 129) make interest 
rate limitations inapplicable to cer- 
tain loans to corporations organized 
for pecuniary gain. 

Vermont (H.B. 110) requires dis- 
closure in dollar amount of interest 
rate on any loan instrument and 
provides that a usurious loan may 
result in forfeiture of interest plus 
¥% of principal, as well as criminal 
penalties. 

Wisconsin (c. 481) sets the “‘con- 
tract” rate at $10 per $100 per year 
on that part of a loan over $5,000, 
and $12 per $100 per year on that 
part of a loan of $5,000 or less. Spe- 
cial rates apply to instalment loans 
(described above in the caption “In- 
stalment Loans’). The penalties for 
usury are also changed. 


Taxation Affecting 
Banks on Deposits 


Laws affecting taxation of de- 
posits or of interest on deposits are 
noted here. Iowa (S.B. 144) exempts 
from tax interest-bearing deposits, 
except for the one mill tax imposed 
to. pay for the Korean War veterans’ 
bonus. Kansas (S.B. 324) continues 
its tax on money, notes and other 
evidences of debt. Maine (c. 223) 
eliminates intangibles from munici- 
pal taxation. Massachusetts (c. 250) 
exempts from tax interest on de- 
posits of Massachusetts residents in 
banks located in any state where the 
laws grant reciprocity with respect 
to taxation of deposits in Massachu- 
setts banks of residents of that state. 
New Hampshire (c. 249) raises the 
franchise tax on interest, dividends 
and profits paid on savings accounts 
over $10,000 in banks, savings banks 
and savings and loan associations. 
The enactment provides that the tax 
on capital stock is a credit against 
the tax on dividends. Rhode Island 
(S.B. 74) revived its former local tax 
on intangibles. 

Bank taxation in general is af- 
fected by the following enactments: 
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Alaska (H.B. 40) increased the net 
income tax on individuals, fiduciaries 
and banks to 16% of Federal income 
taxes paid. A second Alaska law 
(H.B. 74) exempts banks from the 
above tax. Connecticut (P.A. 604) 
increased the corporate franchise tax 
from 3.75% to 5% of net income. 
This tax applies to mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associations 
and “every other company carrying 
on, or having the right to carry on, 
business in this state,” with certain 
exceptions. Massachusetts (c. 139) 


extends to June 1, 1963 various 
taxes including the 8% tax on bank 
net income. Minnesota (c. 91, Spe- 
cial Session) enacted a general tax 
law which, among other things, ex- 
tends and increases by 10% the pri- 
mary tax and surtax on bank net 
income. Pennsylvania (H.B. 101) 
makes permanent its eight mill tax 
on bank stock and imposes on sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan 
associations a tax of eight mills per 
dollar of actual value of surplus, un- 
divided profits and reserves. 


We have compressed the 
most complete, attractive, 
concise and useful infor- 
mation about this remark- 
able state into: a booklet, 
“About Arizona”; colorful 
maps of Phoenix-Tucson 
areas and tour booklets 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


6 OO OO 6S 6 GOGO HO OSE 


ARIZONA’S WORKING PARTNER 


DEPOSIT 


| 


Attention: Bankers headed | for 


| 
ARIZONA! | 


for auto trips out of both 
cities. 


These (plus a friendly, 
warm welcome) await not 
only you—but any friend 
or customer of yours—at 
all of our (71) offices! 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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This department is ccmpiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 
Mention in this column does not con- 
stitute endorsement by The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


A NEW fingertip moistener has 
been introduced by the Rite-Line 
Corporation. Sure-Touch speeds up 
the tedious work of paper sorting 
and handling. It is greaseless, odor- 
less, and stainless and eliminates 
the necessity for cumbersome rub- 
ber fingers and sponges. Comes 
packed in a green and white plastic 
box. 4209 39th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Now ONE man can move standard- 
size desks quickly and easily with the 
n2w mechanical Descolator. Made of 
steel, it weighs only 35 pounds but 


can raise and lower fully loaded 
desks, up to 750 pounds, with one 
‘ operation. S & G Enterprises, 7050A 
N. 76th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tue NEW Postamatic Pocket Post 
Office is a genuine pigskin case con- 
taining a stamp case, address-memo 
book, zippered money pocket, two 
extra utility pockets, a slim-style 
mechanical pencil, memo pad, latest 
postage rate sheet, and the Posta- 
matic Postal Scale. The scale per- 
mits users to read the correct post- 
age for first class and air-mail 
letters weighing up to four ounces. 
Makes an ideal premium and busi- 
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ness gift. For details on imprinting, 
quantity discounts, etc., write to 
Postamatic, Dept. 157, 1549 Belfield 
Avenue, Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


New PRODUCTS to remove static 
charges from plastics and carpets 
are being produced by Merix Chemi- 
cal Company. Readers will find 
their specific interests covered in 
the 1962 data sheet, offered free, by 
writing to 2234 East 75th Street, 
Chicago 49, Ill. 


A NEW compact automatic cashier 
has been introduced by the Brandt 
Automatic Cashier Company. Called 
the Model 562, it is the smallest of 
the Brandt line, measuring 91%” 
wide, 9%” deep and 1014” high. 
Has only 19 keys which makes pay- 
ments from 1 cent to 99 cents, in- 
clusive, while five additional keys 
deliver split change in amounts of 
5 cents, 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents 
and $1. It is electrically. powered. It 
is equipped with direct-to-customer 
coin delivery chutes in_ various 
lengths and for either right or left- 
hand delivery. For further particu- 
lars, write Brandt Automatic Cash- 
ier Company, Watertown, Wis. 


BOOKLETS 


Building at a Guaranteed Cost ig a 
new and highly informative bro- 
chure covering the mechanics of a 
system of cost estimating and con- 
trol developed by Bank Building 
and Equipment Corporation. For a 
free copy write to 1130 Hampton 
Avenue, St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Is There a Future Scientist or Engi- 
neer in Your Home? is the title of 
a booklet released by Battelle Me- 
morial Institute. The booklet is of- 
fered as a primer to help parents 
and leaders of young people in the 
discovery and encouragement of 
the nation’s future scientists and 
engineers. Single copies are avail- 
able free by writing to Public Serv- 
ices Office, Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus 1, Ohio. 


A FACT-FILLED brochure on copper 
snow-melting systems is available 
by writing to Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17. 


A COMPREHENSIVE 71-page booklet 
explaining time and cost cutting 
applications for copying machines 
in the banking office is available, 
free of charge, by writing Dept. LI- 
463, Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, 900 Bush Ave- 
nue, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Time DIFFERENCES in over 100 
countries throughout the world are 
shown in the World Time Chart 
now being distributed by Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust Company. 
The chart includes a map of the 
time zones in the United States, in- 
cluding Alaska and Hawaii. Write 
to International Banking Div., 55 
Broad Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


BANKING 


BOOKLETS 
| SYSTEMS | PRODUCTS 
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THE NOT-SO-MAGIC 
INGREDIENT 


Quality is never an accident. It takes work to build 
it into an article or service—and more work to keep 
it there. 

Over the years, we've tried to make correspondent 
banking a “quality” operation. Result: of the thou- 
sands of banks we serve, hundreds have been with 
us for over half a century. 

But, as baseball's great Carl Hubbell put it: “A 
fellow doesn’t last long on what he has done. He's 
got to keep on delivering as he goes along.” 


We intend to keep delivering. 


-H MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST 


Member Federa/ Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(I. to r.) W. F. Remschel, Jr., president of Bank 
of the Mainland in LaMarque, Texas; Preston 
P. Temple, president of Texas City National 
Bank; R.G.Florance, Sr., president of Mainland 
Bank and Trust Company, also in Texas City. 


How 3 banks use Burroughs imprinters to trigger a single computer system 


What do you do when your workload is too great for the 
bookkeeping equipment you have, but not great enough to 
justify the cost of an MICR computer system for your bank 
alone? Here’s what three Texas banks did: They each purchased 
a Burroughs Imprinter-Encoder for on-premises document 
prequalification—and then entered into a joint agreement to 
lease one B 251 Visible Record Computer to serve them all. 


Result: A new corporation, Central Data Processing, Inc., to be 
formed in Texas City. With this unique document processing 
center, each bank will handle all phases of accounting using 
Burroughs B 251 electronic speeds, advanced techniques and 
hard-copy records... for one-third of B 251 lease cost! 

The first records to be maintained completely by the electronic 
processing center will be checking accounts—17,000 of them. 
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Subsequently the B 251 will take over maintenance of savings 
accounts, installment loans, commercial loans and bank charge 
plans. All of this processing demands precision in imprinting 
and encoding—and that’s what the three banks are getting 
with the Burroughs imprinter: precise fulfillment of every 
ABA encoding requirement. Prequalification, begun in 1961 by 
all three banks, has proved this imprinter to be fast and 
economical as well. a 


Just one more example of Burroughs-Todd 
leadership in solving today’s banking problems. 


For further details, call your local Todd Division Burroushs 
office. Or write to THE TODD COMPANY DIVISION, 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK. 

Burroughs Corporation 
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Merger Story 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


The brief examines the nature of 
competition in the banking business. 
It discusses the difference between 
the standards of the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. It contends that there 
is no proof that the proposed merger 
will constitute a restraint of trade 
under Section 1 of the Sherman Act, 
adding that the Government has 
failed to prove a four-county geo- 
graphical market or an unreasonable 


when it’s 


choose 


modern 
compact 


MP Jr. coin Changers 


Speed Customer Service... 


make every teller more efficient. Compact 
MP coin changers keep transaction areas 
neat—change close at hand. Precision made 
to operate smoothly. MP changers respond 
to fingertip pressure —fast! You'll be 
amazed by the improvement in customer 
relations when you install MP. 


Only MP Coin Changers... 


combine top quality features and low cost 
in the nation’s value: leading, semi-auto- 
matic machine. 

@ All mechanisms fully enclosed 

$125 capacity—pennies thru half-dollars 
@ Removable top tray and inner storage box 
@ Lightweight construction 

@ Smart hammertone finish, decoratorcolors 


Parts and workmanship fully guaranteed. 

Only $69. See the complete line of MP 
Coin Changers at your dealer or 
write for full information today! 


metalproducts 


engineering, ince. 
4000 Long Beach Avenue « Los Angeles 58, California 


New Ideas 


on cover designs for 
passbooks or check cases? 


Our Art Department will 
gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 
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restraint of trade in any product line. 

“Nothing could be clearer from the 
record in this case than the fact that 
commercial bank markets are excep- 
tionally complex,” reads the defend- 
ants’ brief, “and that any realistic 
definition of a relevant ‘market’ for 
banking services must take into con- 
sideration not only the location of the 
bank and the location of its custom- 
ers, but also the different types of 
customers and the location of alter- 
native choices available to them . 

“On this basis the four counties in 
which the banks’ offices are, or legally 
can be, located have no significance 
as a geographic market . . . Banks 
in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and other large cities actively solicit 
accounts in the Philadelphia area, 
and conversely the defendants solicit 
business from far away.” 

In submitting that approval by the 
Comptroller is “the final and exclu- 
sive determination of the validity of 
the proposed merger under all Fed- 
eral laws and precludes a review of 
the proposed merger under the anti- 
trust laws alone,” the defendants give 
four reasons: 


(1) The terms of the act require that 
the validity of bank mergers be 
tested by a public interest stand- 
ard. 

Such a standard is broader than, 
and essentially different from, 
an exclusively antitrust stand- 
ard. 

The adoption of this public in- 
terest standard for bank mergers 
resulted from a Congressional 
decision to apply antitrust poli- 
cies only to the limited and sub- 
ordinate extent of being a single 
factor for consideration. 

The practical implementation of 
this Congressional decision pre- 
cludes an antitrust action to pre- 
vent a merger approved by the 
executive agency charged with 
applying the public interest 
standard of the Act in deciding 
whether its approval should be 
given. 


It is for the Philadelphia court to 
decide which of the parties in the 
case is right: the Government or the 
two banks. Although the Philadel- 
phia decision is subject to appeal to a 
higher court, if it clearly supports the 
Antitrust Division’s arguments, there 
will be a dampening effect on the 
bank merger trend of recent years. 
On the other hand, if the defendants’ 
arguments are upheld, mergers will 
go ahead with renewed assurance. 


Quite apart from the Philadelphia 
decision, insofar as concerns mergers 
of national banks, the resignation of 
Comptroller Gidney and the new pro- 
cedures already announced by his 
successor are believed likely to make 
for fewer bank-merger antitrust law- 
suits in the period ahead. 

HERBERT BRATTER 

Although at press time no court 
decision had been made in regard to 
the Philadelphia merger, action was 
expected in the very near future.— 


Ed. 


AVOID 
ERRORS 


PROVIDES POSITIVE 
FINGERTIP CONTACT 


Just a touch of your 
fingers to the new 
and improved Rite-Line 4 
SURE-TOUCH finger * 
moistener makes hand- | 
ling of papers, sorting | 
of checks and counting 
of money, quick and 
sure. Will also improve 
your grip in golf, tennis 
and bowling. No grease, 
no odor, no stains. Will be available 
through your stationer, only 50 cents. In 
the meantime send for trial offer. 


RITE-LINE 


Suresfouch 


RITE-LINE CORPORATION Dept. SC-312 
4209 39th St., N.W. Washington 16, D.C. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for two trial boxes 
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Dig e st of th e Bu sin ess Outl O ok RUBBER. Fourth quarter should be best and 1962 a banner 


year. Mohawk Rubber, a medium-sized company, reported 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) nine months’ profits better than in any year of its history. 


ELECTRIC POWER heavy equipment orders continue good. CHEMICALS show continued gradual improvement. Feeling 
Most are domestic in origin. This spells big deliveries in in the industry is one of cautious optimism. The outlook 
1963. appears good. 


RAILROADS. Freight traffic in the last quarter is expected HOME APPLIANCES generally down 1%-2%% this year, 

to be 3%-5% above 1960, a recession period. The perhaps look for about 5%-6% gain in 1962. Most lines have been © 

better-than-seasonal gain, however, won’t suffice to pull the experiencing a substantial increase in business lately. Heat. _ 

roads out of the hole. ing appliances were an exception, but are picking up with | 
the weather. 

AUTOS. After interruption by strikes, production volume 

has been good. The Commerce Department still holds to its PAPER AND PAPERBOARD this autumn has been doing 

year-old estimate of 5,800,000 cars produced in 1961. The well: board at 97%-98% of capacity, paper at 93%-94%. So 

industry expects a bigger year in 1962. fourth quarter should be good one. Total for 1961 may be 
3% above 1960. If GNP rises 6% next year, paper and board 

STEEL. Despite the auto strikes, 1961 ingot production may rise 7%-8%. There’s no inventory problem. 

should be about 100,000,000 tons. The first quarter of 1962 

should be good. Later the effects of increased defense spend- ALUMINUM business has been picking up and this year’s 

ing should be felt in light gauge materials. Over the horizon total should at least equal 1960. Still better business in 

lie next year’s wage negotiations. They may induce pre- 1962 is expected. 

negotiation inventory buildup and a tight market. 


ELECTRONICS business is neither bad nor spectacular, 
COAL industry feels much better, with steady good orders Last year was a good one; 1961 is better; and 1962 should 


from utilities and general industry. The National Coal As- be at least as good, with the effects of defense spending. 
sociation has upped its sights. Compared with 416,000,000 Price declines in semiconductors seem to be leveling off. 

tons for 1960, it now expects 399,000,000 for 1961, and maybe : 

417,000,000 in 1962. AIR TRANSPORT sentiment is glum. Companies have been 


meeting among themselves and with CAB to find a way to 
FOODS. Sales of processed foods keep growing. Up 3%-4% stimulate traffic. Passenger traffic is about 142% below 1960; 


this year, as population expands. Wholesale prices are freight is up about 10%, which isn’t enough of an offset, 
down about 0.5% this year, but retail prices are up about Some think solution lies in lower fares; some in higher 
14%. fares. Year will end with a loss for first time since 1940s. 
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high-speed Reader-Sorter can process in just five minutes. 


New IBM Reader-Sorter offers 
high-speed processing of MICR*documents 


The new IBM 1419 Magnetic Character Reader gives you an operating speed as high as 
1600 documents a minute. It introduces many new and improved machine features which 
sharply boost the speed and efficiency of automatic demand deposit accounting. It is engi- 
neered for maximum operating ease and convenience. 

As the 1419 reads and sorts, it simultaneously transmits information directly to your 
IBM 1401 or 1410 Data Processing System. The IBM 1219 Reader-Sorter provides the 


same advanced features for off-line operations. 


For more information, call the Banking Specialist at your local IBM office. 


*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


DETAILED INFORMATION 


High-speed processing. Accepting checks and de- 
posit slips of different lengths, widths, and thick- 
nesses, the new IBM Reader-Sorter processes 6” 
checks at a speed of 1600 documents a minute. 
When the 1419 is operating on line, it reads 51- 
column cards for balancing purposes at approxi- 
mately 1960 per minute. 


Operating ease. As checks enter pockets, decelerat- 
ing stackers reduce check speed by 50%, assuring 
smooth aligning and stacking for subsequent oper- 
ations. A foot pedal allows the operator to stop and 


start the machine easily, thus freeing her hands 
for document handling. To reduce machine inter- 
ruptions and to help the operator use her time to 
best advantage, lights on the control panel and on 
each pocket signal her to anticipate full pockets. 


New machine features. Standard features include a 
document counter, a variable length process control 
field, as well as a variable length account number 
field for flexibility in numbering. A high-order zero 
and blank selection feature eliminates unnecessary 
sorting. Optional features include a split field de- 
vice which divides a variable-length account num- 
ber field into two parts for group sorting. 


DATA PROCESSING 
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The OUTLOOK and 
CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 383) 


ing some curtailed activity in certain industries, total 
kilowatt-hour sales of electricity by Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company increased almost 8%, and 
sales of gas increased more than 13% over the first 
nine months of 1960. In the last five years, sales of elec- 
tricity have grown at a compound rate of more than 7% 
per year, and sales of gas have grown at a compound 
rate of about 11% a year during the same period. We 
feel that over the next few years we can expect about 
. the same rates of growth. 

“To meet the ever-increasing demands for electric and 
gas services, constant additions and improvement to 
plant are required. Construction expenditures for this 
year are expected to approximate $128,000,000, and about 
$123,000,000 in 1962.” 

President Earle J. Machold of Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. has commented on his company’s outlook: 

“Niagara Mohawk’s financing, our construction pro- 
gram, the vigorous expansion of our sales activities— 
all these anticipate a sound and continuing economic 
growth for upstate New York and the areas we serve. 
We are as certain as any business can be that we will 
add to the'number of our customers, increase their 
use of our products and expand our markets. 

“Our outlook for the future growth of our business 
and earnings is conservative but confident.” 


Automobiles 


The Ford Motor Company has referred BANKING to 
a statement by James O. Wright, Ford vice-president, 
car and truck group, before the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board’s annual marketing conference last Sep- 
tember. 

At that time Mr. Wright stated that current esti- 
mates of gross national product and disposable personal 
income justify forecasting 6,600,000 new car sales in 
1962, a 10% increase over 1961. 

A more vigorous recovery from the relatively mild 
recession of 1960-61 could result in a 7,000,000-unit 
year, or a 20% increase over 1961, Mr. Wright said. 

He also saw used car sales in 1962 reaching at least 
8,800,000, and domestic truck sales in the 950,000-to- 
1,000,000 range. 

Mr. Wright considers that one reason for optimism 
“is the likelihood that pent-up demand may push car 
sales well beyond what might be expected in a general 
economic upturn. We know, of course, that many people 
find it relatively easy to postpone the purchase of such 
durable goods as automobiles during a time of reces- 
sion. So, although it is not possible to measure this 
factor with any degree of accuracy, it seems likely that 
the industry will recover some postponed purchases 
as the general economic recovery stimulates consumer 
confidence.” 

Almost all the factors that bear directly on automo- 
bile purchases also are favorable, Mr. Wright said. 
Among them are automobile credit, used car prices, 
used car sales, the age mix of cars on the road, public 
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acceptance of the 1962 models, and consumer con /ideneg, 

“Availability of credit in 1962 should be no problem? 
he said. “A 6,500,000 new car sales year in 1962 woulg 
require an expansion of one-half billion dollars in auto 
credit outstanding; a 7,000,000-car year would requige 
slightly more than a $1-billion expansion. This ig g 
reasonable degree of expansion, especially since the 
level of auto paper repayments has been rising cop. 
sistently in recent years.” 


Rubber Industry 

Management of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com. 
pany is optimistic about the rubber industry outlook 
for 1962, especially during the first half. Economistg 
are predicting that 1,000,000 more cars will be sold 
next year than during 1961, Goodyear points out, with 
proportionate increases in truck and farm tractor pro- 
duction. 

An additional million cars mean 5,000,000 more 
auto tires for the rubber industry, which also expects 
to sell 2,500,000 more auto tires for replacements. If 
all adds up to record-breaking shipments of 130 000,009 
units, some 8,000,000 more than ‘in 1961. 

Many other areas of the company’s business are 
closely allied with transportation, hence Goodyear man- 
agement regards the over-all business outlook as “‘good.” 


Telephone Industry 


Chairman Frederick R. Keppel of American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Company, had this to say in @ 
statement appearing in the autumn issue of that com- 
pany’s Share Owners’ Quarterly: 

“As for progress generally in the business, during 
the three-month period ending August 31, 1961, the 
volume of long distance messages was more than 5% 
greater than in the same period in 1960. We gained 
550,000 telephones compared with 585,000 in the cor- 
responding months last year. Summer is usually the 
slowest season for increase in the number of telephones, 
and I would say that the continued growth during these 
three months, along with a current upward trend, is a 
good reason for optimism.” 


Petroleum 

An opinion on the oil industry’s prospects was given 
recently by Augustus C. Long, chairman of the board, 
Texaco, Inc., speaking before the Boston Security An- 
alysts: 

“There are a number of problems confronting the 
petroleum industry which certainly do not promise a 
life of ease for the oil man in the months and year 
to come. On the other hand, I have complete confi- 
dence in the future of the oil business and in the ability 
of well run companies to perform in a creditable manner. 

“Despite the challenges that lie ahead, there can be 
little question as to the future of the industry as @ 
whole. Between 1960 and 1965, Free World demand is” 
expected to increase at an average rate of about 5% a 
year, rising from 18,900,000 barrels a day in 1960 to 
more than 24,000,000 barrels a day in 1965. To pro- 
duce, refine, and market this volume of oil will be 4 
tremendous task.” 


BANKING will publish additional forward views of the 
economy in its January issue. 
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“American 
Express 
Pre-packaged 
Travelers 
Cheques 


quicker and better for our clients 


... SAYS MR. CiIRIS FOX, Vice President and 
Director of Public Relations for The State 
National Bank of El Paso. 

“We at The State National have had exception- 
ally good results with American Express Pre- 
packaged Travelers Cheques. 

“Not only do we serve each client faster, we re- 
duce the bank time required for the transaction. 
There’s a distinct benefit on both sides of the 
teller’s window, a benefit multiplied many times 
over, since more than a third of all our Trav- 
elers Cheques sales are pre-packaged sales.” 
Interested in the timesaving, profit-making ad- 
vantages of Pre-packaged Travelers Cheques? 
For further details or supplies, write to Mr. 
James A. Henderson, Vice President, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, 
New York. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT. Handy sales 


kit contains eight different packages 
ranging in value from $50 to $1,000. 
Many banks have already placed a kit 
with every teller. 


JU 
All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing Pre-packaged American Express 


Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS * CREDIT CARDS * TRAVEL SERVICE * FIELD WAREHOUSING * OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING * FOREIGN REMITTANCES * FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 


a 
NO COUNTING—NO PAPER WOR 
Teller reaches for right package —that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s apple 
cation form. 


Now every teller can handle Ameri¢at 
Express Travelers Cheques easily 
profitably—help your bank achieve it 
portant increases in sales. 
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